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Notes on Flower Symbolism in China 

By W. PERCEVAL YBTTS 

QCANT attention has been paid to this subject by Western 
writers, so even an incomplete approach to it may not 
come amiss. Tlie field being far too wide for any attempt 
at comprebensiveness within the space of a short article, 
I have singled out the numerical categories, since they offer 
a fairly coherent and manageable group. 

Under this heading there is no simpler kind of symbolism ^ 
than that which uses certain flowers to typify the Four 
Seasons and the Twelve Months. It is a symbolism based 
of course, primarily on the times of their blooming ; hence 
it varies in different localities according to the climate. Some 
diversity, too, results from the personal tastes of those 
writers, artists, and craftsmen whose works started the 
notions or helped to give them currency. 

Can classical origins be found for the choice ? The so-called 
Hsia Calendar might be expected to prove illmninating ; for 
it describes, month by month, the phenomena of nature, the 
routine of husbandry and other seasonal happenings. Entitled 
Hsia hsiao cMng ^ /J\ JE, this calendar forms section 47 of 
the Ta Tai U (5).* It is said to be a relic of the dynasty which 
is supposed to have flourished, early in the second millennium 
B.C., immediately before the Shang-Yin. But certain astro- 
nomical data it contains seem to contradict that attribution. 
They were studied by Dr. Chatley recently, and he deduced 
therefrom a date some 1,500 years later (7). Its year begins 
midway between the winter solstice and the spring equinox, 
that is, on the 4th or 5th February. This arrangement was 
adopted in 104 b.c., and it remained the official norm almost 
continuously until a.b. 1927. Throughout the present article 
the months will be thus counted, unless otherwise stated. 


* Here and afterwards In this article a numeral in hold type refers to 
the respective item in the list of writings at the end. 
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•2 ' ISrOTES ' ON ELOWEKi SYHBOLdSM XN GillNA ., 

Scrutiny of the terse and often obscure sentences of the 
Hsia hsiao cMng yields rather disappointing results. For 
only four months out of the twelve is there definite inention 
of plants flowering. Under the first month it sa} s : The 

plum {mei Prmus Mmm), apricot and To peach tlien blossom 

^ ft M Perhaps the word to t| signifies a 

separate tree, although commentators generally ^ take it to 
qualify the next word, the two meaiiiiig the nioinitaiii. 
peach The M ya (2, k, 1} likens the to (written t|) to 
the white poplar {fai yang Popuhis {ilba). Tlie violid 

[Viola sylvestfis) may be the flower named under the second 
month when it says, the chin itai blooms ^ 

As to the third month, there is the sentence ^ S 4L ^^'hicli 
certainly refers to the twig tree [Paulownia imjieriaUH) in 
blossom, though the meaning of the first charactei is open to 
doubt, it may denote its sweeping branches. During the 
ninth month blooms the chrysanthemmn ^ if 'h In the 
fourth month the flowering of the sow-thistle [Sonchus 
oleraceus) may be alluded to by the sentence JIX ^ ^ dJi* ^ 
surmise encouraged by the fact that the sow-thistle does 
bloom then. 

Three other ancient calendars parallel with slight variations 
the foregoing allusions to the flowering of plants. The first 
forms section 52 of the Chon shn, often called by a title wdiich 
accepts the false tradition that it \vas one of the texts, written 
on bamboo slips, said to have been found in a.b. 281 by 
robbers who broke open a royal tomb, dating from about 
299 B.C., at Chi ^ in northern Ho-nan [v. 1), Since the times 
of the year are there indicated by solar terms [eh^i ^), they 
may be correlated easily with the months numbered aceordiog 
to the ‘'Hsia- Calendar 'h Early in the second nioiitli the 
peach begins to flower ; the tung tree is in bloom early in the 
third month, the chrysanthemum late in the ninth. These 
floral events tally with those noticed in the “ Hsia Calendar "h 
For the fourth month also a plant is named, and here there 
‘■M can be little doubt that the flowering of the Bow-thistle is 
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meant. Tlie sentence is ¥u ts^ai hsiu ^ ^ The Erh ya 
defines hsiu as a term for seeding without flowering (2, viii, 21) ; 
but in that sense it does not fit the case, and probably it 
should be taken here as equivalent to jung H '' to blossom ’h 
Observe that stress is laid on the flowering of these four in 
due season, evidently as marks of nature’s normal round. 
It states, moreover, that exceptions forbode ill. If the 
peach begins not to blossom at the period of ^ awakened 
insects ’ (about 5th March), the yang will be wanting 
V If the tung tree fails to flower at the ' clear and bright ’ 

period (about 5th April), there will be severe cold that year 
< ^ sow-thistle fails to flower at the 

I period of ' growing crops ’ (about 21st May), worthy men will 

I be scattered and hidden ^ A 

5 period of ' cold dew ’ (about 8th October) the chrysanthemum 

f. lacks its yellow flowers, the crops will not be garnered Jh 

^ m ^ " 

A third ancient calendar is that in the section of the Li 
chi (3) entitled Yileh ling ^ '' Seasonal Ordinances.” 

It names the same flowerings as the Chou shu^ with an addition 
for the fifth month, the shrub mallow {mu chin tJc 31? Hibiscus 
syriacus), 

Huai-mn Tzu, compiled in the second century b.c., has 
a section concerning the seasons which matches tkB Yikk 
ling in this respect, except that it associates the plum (li 
Prunus domestica) with the peach, and in each instance it 
antedates the flowering by a month {v, 13, v, A-32), The 
reason for the different notation is that it follows the Chou 
calendar which started the year early enough to include the 
winter solstice (23rd December) within the first month. 

Our examination of these four calendars, while disclosing 
some unanimity, fails, I think, to prove the presence of an 
actual symbolic formula. The theory might be advanced 
that the Four Seasons are indeed typified : spring by the 
peach, apricot, t'ung tree and violet ; summer by the sow- 
thistle and mallow ; autumn by the chrysanthemum ; and 
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winter by the plum {mei). Yet the group lacks synuuetrv, 
and a reasonable conclusion seems to he that it but includes tin- 
flowers which for various reasons most attracted nunark. 
Furthermore, no group for the Four Seasons, nor indeed for 
the Twelve Months, figures among the generally recognized 
numerical categories of Hterature, if we take as standards a 
thesaurus of such categories (17), compiled at the end of the 
thirteenth century, and the sections devoted to that subject 
in the great encyclopaedia T‘u sliu chi cfrhig pj ® H 
Mention should be made that a certain gnmp of tree.s, one for 
each of the Twelve Months, docs appear in thc.se lists, being 
quoted from that very section of T:u wliich we 

have examined. On turning to the original text, however, 
there seems to be no evidence that the times of their flowering 
determined the choice of these trees, and so no more need 
be said about them here. 

During recent centuries sets of flowers .s}-mboJizing the 
Four Seasons and the Twelve Mouths have gained wide 
popularity. They appeared frequently in all mediums of 
artistic expression ; but let me first give examples of another 
kind of currency. The two tracts whicli I am about to describe 
may be fitly classed as folklore ; for in order that their 
proselytizing aims might be effective the authors had to cite 
notions familiar to the masses. Entitled Precious Booh of 
Blower Names {Hua ming paochmn ^ Jg), the Buddhist 
tract was published at Hang-chou ifi about sixty years ago. 
It ^ves for each month of the year twelve rhymed liiM?s,- 
beginning with the name of a flower linked with the month. 
The order of the flowers is as follows : (1) camellia {e¥a 
Camellia japonica) ; (2) apricot {lising Prunus armcniaca) i 

S persica) ; (4) rose {ch‘ia»g wei 

Bi Rosa muUiflora) ; (5) pomegranate (shih Iiu :g‘ 
Pwica Granatum) ; (6) lotus {ho Nelimhium speciosmn) \ 
(7) balsam {feng hsien filj, Impaliens lahamina) ; (8) cassia 
Osmarahus fragrans) ; (9) chrysanthemum (chu m 
ChrysantUmum simrne) ; (10) field maUow (/« jm^g ^ ^ 
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Hibiscus mutahilis) ; (11) li-chee ’’ {li-chih ^ Nephelium : 

litchi) ; and (12) winter-sweet (la mei Ghimonanikus \ 

fragmns). | 

The publication of this tract, an act of merit by a Buddhist ' 

devotee, evidently stirred a Christian convert to rivalry ; for • 

a second tract appeared about the same time and in the same 
locality, obviously an imitation of the other. It differs 
but slightly in arrangement — the verse for each month is = 

shortened to eight lines, and the symbolism for only the last 
two months is changed, winter-sweet being the flower for the I 

eleventh month, and plum (mei) for the twelfth. Its alter- 
native title, too, is similar : Rhymes on Flower Names (Eua 
ming chueh cliil ^ ^ '^). The first title, A Fine Ballad ■ 

to Awaken the Age (Hsing shih miao ho), may be read from 
the woodcut on its cover, reproduced here (Eig. 1) because it 
provides an apt illustration of our subject. Observe that the 
flowers are the plum {mei), tree-peony (mu tan ijT; Pceonia j 

moutan), chrysanthemum and orchid (Ian hua [^’ Bletia : 

hyacinthina). Presumably they stand for spring, summer, ^ 

autumn and -winter, respectively, thus varying the more 
I generally accepted group for the Four Seasons by the substitu- 

5 tion of peony for lotus. A sprig of bamboo, green throughout the I 

j winter, is introduced near the orchid to round off the design. In 

the centre of the cover an evangelist is shown pointing heaven- ^ | 

ward vrhile he sings the ballad to his intended disciple with a 
voice ' ' that may be heard on high ' as declared by four some- 
what illegible characters ^ Hi Ji Isaiah, Iviii, 4). 

The remark has been made that this Christian tract was 
probably conceived as a counterblast to the Buddhist one. 

It was published at the Hall of the One Faith (Hsin-i T'ang 
fg — ^)^ a missionary foundation at Hang-chou. Like the ! 

other, it is anonymous ; and I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. ; 

A. C. Mode, who kindly brought both tracts to my notice, 
for the information that the author was named Tai '' a I 

fairly good amateur artist who probably designed the cover. 

He used to draw quite interesting pictureis of Bible scenes— 
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one of the Good Samaritan attained unexpected fame as a 
most popular piece-goods chop.” 

Wu Yu-ju ^ ^ fa, a prolific genre-painter about the 
middle of last century, enjoyed the patronage of the Marquis 
Tseng Kuo-ch'iian -§• 0 who employed him to depict 
scenes in his campaigns against the T‘ai-p‘ing Kebels, and 
introduced him at Court. Wu preferred, however, to live 
in Shang-hai, where he had the distinction of being the first 
Chinese painter to contribute cartoons and other drawings 
to the newspapers. Many examples of this artist’s work 
are reproduced by photo-lithography in an album, published 
at Shang-hai with the title Ku chin jen wu t‘u \ 

P, which Sir. Chiang Yee ^ # has kindly shown me. 
Among them are twelve drawings, each having for its 
subject a flower symbolizing one of the Twelve Months 
together with the genius of that flower {hua sheii ^ ij>). 
Plum (mci) blossom appears for the first month, and the 
figure is that of Liu Meng-mei i# # a leading character 
in the play, entitled The Peony Pavilion {Mu tan t‘in^ 
^ ^ written by T‘ang Hsien-tsu # H ®I about the 
end of the sixteenth century. For the second month, a 
bough of apricot blossom in a vase is being admired 
by the buxom and beautiful Yang Yii-huan ^ 5 
mo.st famous of all imperial concubines, who lived in the first 
half of the eighth century and almost brought about the 
downfall of the T‘ang dynasty. The third month has the 
martial figure of the Sung General Yang Yen-chao ^ 
beside a flowering peach-tree. Next is the rose month, and 
a rose is held in the dainty fingers of Chang Li-hua H 
favourite concubine of the last Ch'en emperor at the 
end of the sixth century. The artist has added a hare pounding 
with pestle and mortar the Elixir of Life as a reminder that 
the emperor used to liken the Lady Chang for beauty to the 
Goddess of the Moon. The fifth month belongs to the 
pomegranate, and its genius is the exorcist Chung K uei ^ 
a favourite figure in Chinese myth, to the present day depicted 
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Fig. 2 T*ao Ch‘ien and his chrysanthemums By Wii Yu-ju 

as a scare-demon at the time of the New Year. Like all the 
even-numbered months, the next is fittingly typified by a 
lady, and she holds a lotus. She is Hsi Shih ® of the fifth 
century b.c., whose fascinations were enlisted on behalf of 
her native State of Yiieh ® to captivate the Prince of the 
rival Wu ^ State. The seventh and eighth months are here 
hnked romantically; for Wu chooses the two principals in 
a famous love tragedy as genii of the re.spective flowers, the 
balsam and the cassia. The first is Shih Ch'ung ^ 'H. a 
wealthy nobleman of the Western Chin period (a.d. 26o -:5iG), 
who refused to hand over his adored concubine, called Lii 
^ at the demand of a powerful rival. Thereupon 
the rival contrived his ruin, and the faithful lady .scaped 
outrage to her affections by throwing herself from a high 
building. Identification of the ohrysanthomuin with the 
mnth moon is perhaps the oldest and most constant of floral 
traditiops ; it appears in all the four ancient calendars examined 
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poet with this flower that Wu could hardly have done other- 
wise than adopt the combination (Fig. 2). The poet is T'ao 
Clr'ien ft] if, generally called by his style Yiian-ming H PJ, 
who lived a.d. 365-427. Poverty forced him to take oflB.cial 
posts, the restraints of which irked him so much that several 
times he abandoned this mode of livelihood for freedom in a 
cottage, tending his beloved chrysanthemums, writing verses, 
and tippling. The autumn mallow stands for the tenth month, 
and a lady named Hsieh Su-ch‘'iii Ht ^ whose identity is 
unknown to me, figures as its genius. For the eleventh month 
there is a species {oleifem) of camellia which is called sJian ch'a 
ill The fomoiis poet and statesman Po Chii-i 6[ @ 
w’ho flourished in the first half of the ninth century, is linked 
with it. Winter-sw^eet typifies the last month, and an aged 
dame is its genius. She is Lao Ling-p'o ^ ^ well- 
known through the medium of both the novel and the play 
Yang ekia chimig ^ as mother of the General who 
figures for the third month. 

If comparison be made between this set of twelve drawings 
and the two tracts, there is almost complete agreement as to 
choice of flow'ers. The few" discrepancies affect only two or 
three of the months. Be it remembered that the tracts were 
published at Hang-chou, and that the painter Wu, a native 
of the neighbouring city of Su-chou did ^ost of his 

work at Shang-hai, So all the examples come from the same 
region, as well as from the same period, about the middle of 
last century. Perhaps this is mere coincidence, and evidence 
might be found that the notions had much wider currency I 

as to time ami locality. A date at least two hundred years 
earlier is attested by certain floral designs on porcelain made 
at Ohing-te Chen But that place again lies within 

the same eastern part of central China. 

Further north one would naturally expect to find ^some 
ohaage in symbolic choice to accord with the effect of a colder 
climate on the times of flowering. My data concerning this 
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are derived mainly from a number of tAYc^lve-folcl screens 
whicli offer the advantage of unmistakable sequeiiee in the 
arrangement of the flowers portrayed. .Most of tin* screens 
belonged to the kind which are still called by the queer name 
“ Coromandel ’q reminiscent of early importations to Europe 
through the agency of the East India Com|">aiiies. Wood was 
the basis, and the technic|ue vras to coat it with a haifl coiriposi- 
tion which then received a covering of black lacquer. At tlie 
right stage of drying, the lacquer was cut away in tiie shapes 
of the designs, leaving bare the composition which aft(?rwiirds 
was coloured and sometimes gilded. Skilled examples of tliis 
work are strikingly beautiful, and some are at least as old as 
the K'ang-hsi period (a.d. 1662-1722), Thouglt Houian is 
said to have been the chief place of manufacture, some were 
made in Peking, where the craft was still practised nearly 
thirty years ago, according to my own observation. Flowers 
enter into almost all the designs, and, since screeiis usiially 
comprise twelve leaves, an appropriate motif is a floral pageant 
of the year. But I am bound to say that my notes, derived 
from many examples, so far from disclosing a set symbolic 
formula, comparable to that which we examined from centra! 
China, indicate great variability. Still, there seems to be one 
series which was more popular than others. It is as follows : 

(I) peach ; (2) tree-peony ; (3) wild cherry (i/ing tao ^ 
Pmnus pseudocemsus) ; (4) magnolia (mu Ian ^fc p, Magnolia 
obovata) ; (6) pomegranate ; (6) lotus ; (7) crab-apple {kn 
tkng fg Pyrus spectahilis) ; (8) field mallow ; (9) chrysan- 
themum; (10) gardenia . tzu H Gardenia fiokla) \ 

(II) poppy [ying tzu su ^ ^ Papaver somnijermn) and 
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the second month is called after the apricot, the tliixd after 
the peach, the sixth after the lotus, the eighth after the cassia, 
and the ninth after the chrysanthemum — all in accord with 
the lists we have examined previously. 

Another symbolic group of twelve is almost as well-known 
as the sets for the months. Tradition has kept in memory 
the fondness of a Sung flower-painter, named Chang Min-shu 

^ for a certain group which he called his guests {¥o ^). 

He assigned to each some quality, thereafter often associated 
with the flower. The cassia {kmi g) he named his fairy 
{hsien -fill) guest ; the plum {rnei) his pure (ch‘ing fg) guest ; 
the chrysanthemum his long-lived {shou guest ; the 
orchid {Ian jjg) his retiring {yu j^) guest ; the lotus (lien 
his tranquil {ching ftl) guest ; the tree-peony (mu tan ^ iH") 
his bountiful (shang guest ; the daphne (jui hsiang ^ 
his elegant (cMa guest ; the clove-tree (ting Imang T 
bloom his simple (su guest ; the brier-rose {t‘u mi ^ 
his refined (ga guest ; the cinnamon rose {ch‘iang wd 
^ his rustic (yeh guest ; the jasmine (mo li ^ M) 
his remote (yiian jg) guest ; and the peony (sJiao yao ^ 
his intimate (cMn i£) guest. 

This list is translated from a somewhat rare catalogue of 
designs for the moulding of ink-cakes, where it appears as the 
legend on one side of a cake, thus serving to explain the 
picture of the Twelve Guests on the other side, reproduced 
here in Fig. 3. The artist was the sixteenth-century painter 
Ting Yiin-p'eng T g |g, as may be learnt from the appended 
seal-imprint giving his style, Nan-yii His is one of 

many floral motifs among the designs reproduced with 
excellent woodcuts in the catalogue which is such a remarkable 
work that I think it calls for more than passing notice. Its 
publication imder the title Fang shih mo p‘u (10), probably 
first in 1588, by an ambitious ink-maker, named Fang 
Yu-lu, was quite an event in the history of Chinese book- 
production. Prepared with the aid df leading scholars, 
calligraphists, and painters, it offered a fine repertory of 




curreut design and marked a new development in the craft 
of ink-making. 

The page of the Fang nhih tnop‘u measures 11| by inches. 
No fewer than 709 woodcuts appear in the six volumes 
devoted to standard patterns of ink-cakes manufactured by 
Fang. Most of the cakes were plaque-like in shape and 
decorated on both sides— on one side with the design, and on 
the other with an appropriate inscription from the brush of a 
ealligraphist. Sometimes the name of the artist appears, 
sometimes only his seal. Besides the designer of the Twelve 
Guests, already mentioned, the painters Wu T‘ing ^ g and 
Yii Iv'ang-chung -ic ^ are the most frequent contributors. 
Each of the six illustrated volumes is assigned to one of the 
categories under which the designs are classified, viz. : 
(1) National Emblems {kuo poo g ^) ; (2) National Designs 
(kuo Jiua @ 0) ; (3) Antiquities (pokuWt); (4) General 
Motifs (j)o wu 15 ; (5) Buddhist Emblems {fa poo ^ ; 

and (6) Taoist Emblems {hung poo ^ ^). The other two 
volumes contain facsimiles of literary effusions by such well- 
known statesmen and scholars as Wang Tao-k‘un SE jE 
and Li Wei-cheng ^ Evidently Fang Yii-lu spared 

neither trouble nor money in thus glorifying himself and his 
wares in an effort to outshine a rival ink-maker named Ch'^ng 
Chixn-fang ^ a fellow-townsman of She ^ Hsien in 

An-hui. Ch'eng was furious, especially at the publication of 
designs which he claimed as his own, and set about the pro- 
duction of a larger and better catalogue, which he soon 
brought out under the title Ch’ing shih mo ymn (8). The fact 
that it includes two biblical subjects, obtained from the 
Jesuit missionary Matthew Ricci, is sufficient proof of his 
resource in finding fresh designs. It includes also a woodcut 
depicting the Wolf of Chung-shan 4* Ul which attacked 
the man who saved it from a hunter’s knife a proverbial 
instance of ingratitude. The presence of this woodcut served 
as a reproach to Fang who had been befriended in poverty 
and taught the craft of ink-making by Ch‘6ng. The latter s 
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bitternsss was not assiiagod wlioii bang, eiiiplo^ed 

k bis house as tutor, married a beautiful coneubirie whom 
Ckeng had reluctantly dismissed beeuuse of his wife's j^^alousy. 
The tale of this notorious quarrel ends witli mi af:eiisiitioii of 
murder, suspected to have been prompted by Fmi«i, which 
landed Ch‘eng k prison, and there he starved himself to ileatli 
k order 40 ' bring retribution upon his rival (4, cxiti, 13, 14 , 
9, 31,32). 

To the student of art history the a flair is of interest since 
it brought into existence two fine books which raised the 
kk-cake to the status of a medium for artistic expression. 
Thus started the vogue of prizing ink for sake of the for ins in 
wliich it tvas moulded as well as for the ink itself. At least 
two of the cakes listed by Fang are inscribed ^Aiot to be 
rubbed {pi mo ^ ^), presumably because the 
designs they bear depict sacred personages — one ifaitreya, 
the other the founders of the Three Beligions (10, iii, 2 ; v, 21). 
For our present theme, the importance of these two catalogues 
lies in the multitude of their floral designs, several being 
of symbolic import. 

After this digression, let us return to the numerical 
categories. The last example studied was the group of 
Twelve Guests ; next to it in the Fang ,shik mo pu come 
eight designs presenting a similar group, the Ten Friends 
{yu of a Sung scholar and official named Tseng Tshio 
whose style was Tuan-po The w'oodcuts are repro- 

duced here (Figs. 4-7) in the order of the Catalogue (10, iii, 
35, 36), Alongside the last cut there is the seal reading 
Tso-kan his literary name {tzu) with which Wu Thing's 

designs are signed. A note k the Catalogue explains the 
group. Two of the Ten Friends, cassia and plimi (mci), are 
kcluded also among the Twelve Guests and with the same 
attributes. Six more are found also in the other list, but here 
they have different attributes, viz. : the chrysanthemum, the 
elegant {chia friend of Tseng Tsko ; the lotus, liis volatile 
{fou friend; the brier -rose, his harmonious {yun 



Fig. 4 Peony (riglit} ; brier-rose and daphne (ieft) 

Mead ; the jasmine his refined {ya m) friend ; the daphne 
his rare {shu Mend ; and the peony his fascinating iym 
51) Mend. Two do not appear also among the Guests ; 
they are the crab-apple, the renowned Mend, and 

the gardenia {tan ^ the meditative {ch‘an Mend. 

A group of fiowem commonly named the Four Beloved 
Ones {ssu ai 0 g) has been represented frequently m all 
mediums since the Ming period. To the well-read it recalls 
the personaliti^ of four poets who are so famous that 
even to many less tutored their names convey a meaning. 
Hence this combination, which comprises chrysanthemum, 
orchid, plum (md) and lotus, may be put among om 
flower symbols, apart from the fact that it typifies also t e 

Four Seasons. • _ 

The earliest of the four poets is T‘ao Oh'ien, whose prover bial 
fondness for chrysanthemums has already been noticed 




Fig. 5 Jasrame (riglit) ; cassia and lotus (left) 

(p. 9). Wang W’ei 3E some three centuries later, also 
preferred to the cares of office a life of seclusion cultivating 
flowers. He took chief delight in orchids. His contemporary 
Meng Hao-jan S M chose a hermitage rather than 
to mix in worldly affairs. When snow lay on the ground, 
Meng was wont to ride a donkey in search of plum {'imi) 
blossom, and with that picturesque habit tratlition links him. 
In the eleventh century Chou Tun4 M WL tliough he 
kept to an official career, satisfied his inclinations by writing. 
A famous piece of prose is his Exphmiim of my Love for the 
Lotm {Ai lien sJim ^ ^ ^), which every schoolboy used to 
learn by heart. The following translation imy give the 
sense, but hardly the full literary flavour of the original. 

A,,niultitude of land and water plants bear flowers which 
are lovable. T^ao Yiian-ming in the Chin ^ era loved 
chrysanthemums ; from the time of the Li T'ang ^ M 



Fio. 6 Crab-apple (right) ; chrysanthemum (left) 

dynasty (a.b. 618-907} affection for the peony has been the 
vogue ; but I love best the Iotas, Not flaunting its beauty, 
it rises nnsnllied from the mire, bathed by the flowing ripples. 
Its hollow stem [betokens guiielessness], ite straightness 
[rectitude]. It puts forth neither tendrils nor branches ; 
distance but perfects its perfume. Upright and dignified the 
lotus stands, to be gazed at from afar, not fingered with casual 
familiarity. For me the chrysanthemum symbolizes the 
scliolarly recluse, the peony riches and office, and the lotas 
the gentleman. Ah! few since Tho are. known to have 
loved the chrysanthemum, and has there been one to love 
the lotus so much as I ? Naturally, lovers of the peony 
have been many ; [for many are the worldly-minded] 
{18, xrix, 13). 

I have merely touched the fringe of the numerical categories. 
The Chinese have a special liking for such groups, and certain 







Fis. 7 Plum (right) ; gardenia (left) Si-al of Wu T'ing 

flower combinations have been repeated constaiitly. These 
standard motifs are often recognizable as coming within the 
numerical categories class by aid of the accompaiijung inscrip- 
tions. The few examples I have given might l>e multiplied 
easily, but here there is room for only one more. It is a 
woodcut (Fig. 8), another of Fang’s ink-cake designs, which 
depicts^a flowering tree, a pheasant, and one of tho.se grotesque 
rocks which are much admired in China. The clue to the 
mderlymg message, if such there be, should bo provided bv 
the design for the reverse of the disk-shaped ink-cake, whiidi 
cons^ts of two large characters, san niei H #. meaning 
the Three Graces {v. 10 , iy, 5). This is the cmtomary title 
iMcribed on the combination when it is used by paiuter-s, 
0 en prone to vary the components somewhat, either i>y such 
^or a ditions as bamboo foliage or by substituting one of 
e r-mnus family for the branch of blossom in Fig. 8 which 



Fig. 8 The Three Graces By Wn T^ing 


is not easily identifiable. Perhaps some poet started the idea 
of the Three Graces, or the motif may have its formdation 
in several literary allusions. If so, the design should convey 
a symbolic import derived from the relevant associations, 
and so warrant its presence here. Having failed myself in 
the quest, I leave the riddle to the enterprising reader. Perhaps 
Fig. 8 has no subtle significance borrowed from the literary 
heritage, but merely copies a chance grouping by some long- 
forgotten artist. At aU events, the design became a convention 
faithfully followed through many generations. As such it 
may serve the useful purpose of demonstrating that adherence 
to tradition which is typical of Chinese art in all its branches. 
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Music : The Priceless Jewel 

By henry GEOUCK FAR.MKK 


“ Hearts arc mines of jewel# There i# iif> w av of exlruetiiiu 

their hidden things save hj' the Hint uud steci nf aiklition.’' 

Al-tjhttzal!, litfV 'nlum nl-din. 

rpHE intenninable debate between legists cmi- 

cerning the propriety of amlition {al-mnvT)" , or tiioro 
properly “ musical audition ”, is probably the most interest- 
ing of Arabic polemical literature^ The subject of the dispute 
has been dealt with by several writers, ninl translations 
from three celebrated Arabic disputiints, Ibii Abi'l-Dtinyfi 
(d. 894), Al-Ghazali (d. 1111), and his brotlnjr Majil ai-Din 
(d. 1126), as well as a Persian author Ai-llujwiri {i!. c. 1072) 
and the Jewish philosopher Maimonidea (d. }2(>1), have 
been published in English.^ 

The work of Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, the IMamm shmlMt, is, 
as the title indicates, a censure of audition ; music being 
linked with gambling, drunkenness, fornicatitm, and iuwiii, 
among the malMhi or forbidden pleasures. At the other 
extreme is the contribution of Al-Ghazfdi to tlisj subject in 
bis Ihya’ ‘vlum al-Hn, and that of Majd al-Din in his Bmvuriq 
al-ihnS.‘. In each of these writers wc have a spirited defence 
of audition from the ?ufi standpoint that audition conduce.# 
) to a divine ecstasy, by means of which ultimate truth and 
fit! reality are attained. 

l' ,'fV i ' . 

^ ^ works oa audition in H. 11. Fanrictr’.*? iS^mreta »>/ 

Ar<^im Mmie : An Anmtakd MMioffmphii, pp. 112-3, 

■.f’ * See I), B* Macdonald’s traaslatioE of tlic section on audition from 

i^dm m an artiel© entilJcd “ Ernotioiial Hcllgifiii 
, ; 1901-2) ; H. 0. Farmer’s /! Hhkrtp af AmMam Mmic 

and Ids article ** Maimoiiicies on Lkteiiitig to MiirIo 
{JEA8^ 1933) ; J. Itolwon’s ifroc* m Listming io 3!mk {iCiSS) ; and the 
Ka^ aUmaHSb translated by E. A. Nicholson (»11). 
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There were, however, other writers who adopted ‘'the 
golden mean in the debate and expressed the ordinary, 
everyday, secular view of audition. Although there were 
early protagonists of this school of thought, since Ibn Hbur- 
da^bili (d. c. 912) speaks of books on the hay'at al-smm\^ 
yet the earliest title of a book on the subject is the Kitab 
adab al-samdf by Ibn Bdi urdadhbih himself.^ 

Not one of these books has been preserved and the earliest 
Arabic author dealing with the "golden mean^’ of audition 
whose work has come down to us is Abu 'Umar Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn 'Abd EabbiM, better known as Ibn 'Abd 
Eabbihi (860-940), His defence of audition occurs in his 
Al-iqd ahfand {"The Unique Necklace ’’), and it is this 
defence which is offered here in its entirety, together with 
other sections on music from the same treatise.^ 

The ""Iqd ahfartd ^ comprises twenty-five chapters [hutuh]* 
The middle chapter, as the central jewel of the necklace, is 
named ahwdsita^ whilst the pairs on either side of it are 
named after the same jewel, the second being distinguished 
by the word ah-Qianlya, Thus the chapter on audition is 
called the Kitab ahydqutat ah^mya (" The Chapter of the 
Second Ruby 

According to Arabic writers, the ruby, or more properly 
the pomegranate red ruby {al-ydqut al-ahmar aWummdm)^ 
was considered "the Lord of Jewels’",^ and, like music 
itself, was supposed to have an exhilarating effect on the 
mind.^ It was the former circumstance which prompted 

^ Al-Mas‘5dL Lm prairies (Tor^ viii, 103- 

® Al-Fihristf p. 149, 

® TLe text used is that of the Cairo edition, a,h. 1305. The chapter on 
audition, etc,, occurs in vol. iii, pp, 176 et seq. The section on the “ Origin 
of Singing and its iSource ” has been transposed from after the section 
on The Disagreement of People about Singing ” to before the section 
on “ The Beautiful Yoke 

^ The original title was AUHqdt the words al-Jand being added later. 

® Al-Ib^ihi, AUmuskUraf (Cairo, a.h. 1314), ii, 129. 

® Al-FiruzabMi, Akqamiis, s.v. 
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me to giTe these extracts the rather sjwcifms « Mmk: 

The Priceless Jewel. 

Although 11)11 ‘Abl Itabbihi's jewf! !ius fouilei-n 

facets {/wgillj, what is ri^flerteil here is only truiii tour of them, 
viz. The Ofi;}in of Shiflinf} noJ i/s Th>' HfnuUjul 

Voice, The Disagrcenmil of Piv^jk rihioif Si>tfiiii<i, aini Shirns 
of the Sinfiers. The remaining illumim- .sueh diverse 

subjects as praise.s of the lute and .singing in v>,'r.s«'d the 
effects of audition ou listeners, luusieal aner(h»}".s nf ‘.\bd«llah 
ibn Ja'far,® Ibii Abi ‘Atlq, ‘Inilu, Al-Ithalfu'. en .-' 

' ■ § ^ 

TramMion 

(p. 176) CoNCEBsrixo the Ksn\vi.Ki«iK uk Mkuuuks and 

THE DeSAOREEMEST OF I’KOPi.K AWlI’T IT 

And now we .shall speak, with the help am! jaTmiHsion of 
Allah, about the knowledge of niehaiie.H {ullmn), and the 
disagreement of people about it, ntwl tluxso who abhor it, 
and for what reason it is abhorred, and those who approve it, 
and for what reason it is approved. 

And we do not wdsh this book of ours, after dealing with 
the different branches of polite literature, and wi.siloin, and 
curiosities, and proverbs, should be neglectful «)f this art 
which is the foraging ground of audition, ami the pasturage 
of the soul, and the spring grass of the heart, anti the arena 
of love, and the comfort of the deje(!tcd, and the conipanion- 
jr? ^ship of the lonely, and the provision of the traveller, bet^ause 
vX ^of the important place of the beautiful voice in the heart and 
f , its dominatiE,g the entire soul. 

AbS Said ibn Muslim [d. c. 785] said, “ I said to [Isa 

• ext*^ we from Aba N«was, AtljlanMlaiii, ‘UkS^in 6»n 

;WwW, Il» ‘AM’ Babbihi' himself and a certain KUab ffl-'U <“ lUmk 

0#^^ 'AK and a distinguiahed amateur, 
aingmg-giris. 
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ibn Yazid . . .] ibii Da'b [d. 787], * I 'appreciated most things 
(p. 177) with one exception, and I do not know what I did 
about it.’ Then he said, 'Perhaps you refer to singing 
’ I said, ' Certainly/ He said, ■' If you had but 
seen me when I was caiitiliating (iarmnum) a poem of 
Kuthayyar blzza where he says ■ 

There never passed a day over me like her day, 

Even if other days were great and glorious. 

you would have loosened your waist-band/ I said, * Do you 
say this to me ? " He said, ' Yes, by Allah, and I was saying 
it to [the Caliph] Al-Mahdl [d. 785], the Commander of the 
Faithfid/ ’’ 

'.IS-'V;- 

(p. 186) The Origin of Singing and its Soitroe 

Abu’hMun^ir Hi^am ibn al-KaIbi [d. 819] said, " Singing 
is of three kinds, the nmb, the sindd, and the hamj,^ As for 
the nasb,^ it is the singing of the travellers {ghim' al-mlcban) 
and the singing-girls (qainai),^ As for the simd^ it is the slow 
refrain (al-^aqil al-tarjV) with recurrent notes (naglmmM), 
As for the hazaj, it is the quick [rhythm], all of it, and it is 
that which stirs the hearts and excites the gentle-minded.^ 

The origin of singing and its source were clearly from the 
mother towns of the land of the Arabs, and they are Al-Medina, 
and Al-Tahf, and Khaibar/ and Wad! al-Qura, and Daumat 
al-Jandal, and Yamama. And these towns comprise the 
markets of the Arabs. 

And it is said that the first who made the lute {'ud) was 
Lamak [ibn Matu^alaMi ibn Mahawil ibn 'Abbad ibn 

^ Cf. Al-Mas'udi, op. cit., viii, 93, and the explanation of the divergence 
in Farmer, History of Arabian Music, p. 50, 

^ The nash was a more artistic form of the hvM’' (caravan-song). 

® Al-Ib^ihi, op. cit., ii, 134, h.mfilyan (youths) instead of qaimL See 
Bobson and Farmer, Ancient Arabian Musical Imtrummts, p. 19. 

* For another version see Bobson and Farmer, loc, oit. 

® Ai-Ibiiihi, loc. cit., adds Fadak after Khaibar. 
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Kliaauklil ilm Qabil ibn Aclam,^ iiiiil lie lairtenii-ii ja (!ir|Tf] 
to it over liis soie® jAiid it [al^o] mifl that its irA''i‘!itur wuh 
Ptolemy/ the aiitlior of [the Ki0j] fihmuslfu am! it is the 
book of the eight melodies {hihln)J 
And the first who sang among the Arabn were I lie two 
singing-girls of the [tribe of] *Ad who are ealleii the two 
grasshoppers (ahjarMaian), Of their singing is 

Woe to yon* 0 priiiee, arise and s|ii'‘ak% 

Perhaps "Allah will send ns a rlowL'^ 

And they only sang this when the rain was withheld from 

them. 

And the Arabs used to call the qaina (singing-girl) the 
kmm, and the lute (hid) the Mmn, Aral the ‘inizlmr is also 
the lute, and it is the barbat^ 

And the first who sang in [the days ofj isiruiij I he grac*efiil 
music {ghina^ al-mqtq) was Tuwais. And taught Ilin 
Snraij, and Al-Dalal [Nafi|&], and Xaiimiit al-ihihilA And 
he [i.e. Tuwais] was snmamed Abfi 'Abd iil-Miiifiind* ® 
And of his singing, and it is the first song (wiiil) wliicli was 
sung in [the days of] Islam, is : — 

Passion has emaciated me until 
I am almost dissolving from my passion/* 


^ See Al-Mas‘udl, op. cit., viii, p, 88> for miseiiig gfiieal«jgj. 

® Gf. A!»Mas*Mi, loe. cit, and Robson and Farrrirr, p. lit 
® See JBibl Geog, Arab.^ viij, 129, wiiere it is said tliat siiifo 
does not mention tbe fete in his KHub it inwt lm¥e been unknown 

to the Greeks. 

^ That Ptolem/s Earmmka was known in Arabic is higlily probable 
; See Farmer, Bmrcu of ArcMm M%m, p, 28. 

L:,, * Of. the verse in Al-Ib^|hl, ii, IM, 

^ That the mizfmr was probably a tambourine see Farmer, Stnim i>i 
^ ^ Ofm^ imrmmMs, ii. 29 ; . of IMm, !v, 98b, SuppL, p. *14. 

1 and op. eit,, p. 11. 

L ; Io 0 »* where these two musicians are merged into one 

‘ al-Ka*im, and so has Guidi, fMm 

has Abu *Abd al-Muna* *ana. 
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§3 . 

(p. 177) The Beaotitol '-Voice 

Of the sayings of Allah Most High He adds to creation 
what he pleases.” ^ One of the commeBtators says that it is 
the heantifnl voice [which He addS;' to' creation].^ And the 
Prophet (May Allah bless him and give him peace) said to 
Abfi hlusa al-A^hiri [d. 662-3], when the beauty of Hs voice 
pleased him, **Yoii have been given,, a reed-pipe (mizmar) 
from the reed-pipes of David.” ^ 

And physicians assert that the beautiful voice moves in 
the body and flows in the veins. In consequence, the blood 
becomes jiure through it, and the heart is at rest through it, 
and the sotil is quickened through it, and the limbs are 
agitated, and the movements are brisk. And for that reason 
they disliked that the child should be put to sleep after 
crying unless it be danced and sung to. 

And Lailat al-Aldiyaliya [d. 707] said to Al-Hajjaj [ibn 
Yusuf al-Tbaqafih when he asked her about her child, and 
was delighted with vrhat he saw of its youthfulness, Verily, 
by Allah, I was not pregnant with him carelessly, and did 
not bear him feet foremost, and did not suckle him whilst 
pregnant, and did not put him to sleep roughly, i.e. I did 
not put him to sleep when cross and crying.” And her saying, 

I was not pregnant with him carelessly ” means, in the 
remains of the menses. And you say, The woman became 
pregnant UAai j ”, if she became pregnant when the 

menses were impending. And as for her saying, I did 
not bear him feet foremost,” it means upside down. And as 

^ 8Ura, XXXV, 1. 

® Two of the commentators who held this view were Ibn al-*Abbas 
(d. 687-8) and Ai~Ziihri (d. 742), 

® The reference may be to a psalm (nMzmur) rather than to a reed-pipe 
(mizmar) as I have suggested elsewhere. Ency, of J^iJam, iii, 540. 

^ Cf, text and see lAsan al-*arab, x, 288. 
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for her saying, '‘I did not snckle him whilst pregnant 
it means with corrupt milk. 

And the philosophers assert that imisical notes {nmihanh) 
are a super-excellence {fail) that remain over from speech, 
which the tongue is unable to extract. But nature expresses 
it through melodies {alJidn), not by means of the repeated 
poetical feet {taqtV), but by the repeated musical phrase 
{tarjT)?- When it appears, the soul falls in love with it and 
the spirit sighs for it.^ And for that reason Plato says that 
one part of the soul should not be prevented from loving 
another. 

Do you not observe that the generality of the artisan 
class, when they fear being bored and are wearied in their 
bodies, cantillate (tarannum) with melodies (alhdn), and their 
souls find repose in them. And there is no person living who is 
not delighted with his own voice {said), and the resonance 
{tanin) in his head pleases him.^ And if it did not arise 
from the excellence of the voice, it would [still] be sufficient. 
Yet there is not on earth a pleasure, such as is derived from 
food, or dress, or drink, or marriage, or hunting, except that 
there is in it suffering for the body and weariness for the 
limbs. 

And sometimes one apprehends the blessings of this world 
and the next through beautiful melodies. And a proof of 
that is that they induce generosities of character in per- 
forming kindness, and observing family ties, and defending 
one’s honour, and overlooking faults. And sometimes man 
will weep over his sins through them, and the heart will be 
softened from its hardness, and man will remember the joys 
of the Kingdom [of Heaven], and image it in his mind. 

And Abu Yusuf [Ya'qub ibn Ibrahim] the judge [d, T95] 
used to frequent the court of [the Caliph Harun] al-Ea^Td 

^ Hence the term tarjV is nsed for the refrain of a song. 

2 Cf. the passage in AI-Ghaz^i, op. cit., ii, 200, and JRAS. (1901), p. 72L 

® The “ head voice has always appealed to the Arabs. 
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[d. 809] whilst there was singing {cjhinW)^ and in place of 
feeling pleasure at it, he would take to weeping, as though 
he remembered, through it, the felicities of the world to come. 
And Ahmad ibii Abl Duwad [d. 854] said, '' I was listening 
to the singing of Muldariq [d. c. 845] at the court of [the 
Caliph] ai-Mu'tasim [d. 842], and would be overcome with 
weeping until the very brute beasts would fall in love with 
beautiful voice and appreciate its excellence. 

And [Abu ‘Ainr Kulthuni] al-hAttabi [d. 823-4] mentioned 
a [certain] man and said, ‘ Verily, by Allah, liis companion 
is indeed fortunate. His company causes more excitement 
than that which camels feel on account of the caravan-song 
{hudd') and bees in singing {glvincd)' And the author [Ibn 
Wahshiya, fl. ninth cent.] of the Falahdt used to say that bees 
are, of all animals, the most delighted with singing, and 
that their young wdll alight for love of a noise (zajal) or the 
beautiful voice. And the rajaz poet says : — 

And the birds are sometimes cliiven to death 
By their listening to the beautiful voice. 

And further, did Allah ever create anything more striking 
to the heart and more impressive to the mind than the beauti- 
ful voice especially if it comes from a beautiful face, as the 
poet says : — 

j\lany a beautiful air (samd‘) 

Have I heard from a fair one : 

Conducing to gladness, 

Removing from sadness. 

May these two leave me never, 

Ror the sake of my physical health. 

And is there upon earth a timorous one, whose courage 
has flown, who sings in the words of Jarir ibn al-Khatafa 
[d. 728-9] 

Say to the coward, when his saddle slips back 
Art thou from partnership in death escaping ? 

without his spirit returning to him and his heart becomes 
strong 1 

Or is there upon earth a miser, whose sides have become 
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sluivelled witli meaimess, who^ sings in t'he words of Hatini 
al-Ta'I [sixtli cent.] : — 

Tile miser sees in money but one path. 

The generous man sees [many] paths in liis money. 

except that his finger tips loosen and liis sides ooze [with 
generosity] 1 

Or is there upon earth a stranger, far from iioine, <listaat 
from domicile, who sings the poetry of (p. 178) 'Ali ibn al-Jahin 
[d. .863]:— , . 

G the loneliness of the stranger in a distant land. 

Wliat matters anything to him. 

He is separated from his loved ones. Neither 
They nor he benefit from life after he has gone. 

[Yet] in his remoteness and estrangement lie cries, 

In all that befalls is the justice of Allah. 

except that his hearts is pained with longing for his home 
and yearning for his dwelling V 

^ Lit, “ liis liver 'L 

{To he continued.) 



Canaanite Pronominal Suffixes at Byblos and 
elsewhere 


By a. M. HONEYIIAN 


TN the series of Phceniciaa inscriptions from Byblos,^ 
^ ranging in date from the thirteentli to the first centuries 
B.c., there appear words containing pronominal suffixes in 
forms not observed elsewhere, and on the basis of these forms 
deductions have been drawn as to the character of the dialect 
of Byblos and the history of the pronominal suffixes. Some 
of the peculiarities are more apparent than real Thus onSj? 
in Byb. 5, 1. 6,^ exhibits in place of the contracted form in Q' 
or the secondary metanalytic suffix in Dy ^ the form in QH 
which is regular in other Canaanite dialects for the third 
plural masculine suffix after the duahplural ^ and other 
words in -ay or There are no instances of the 3 pi. 
attached to a singular noun, nor of the 3 f.s. suffix attached 
to a singular noun. The two examples of the 3 f.s. suffix 
to the dual-plural noun ® cannot be treated as forms peculiar 
to Byblos, for the 3 f.s. suffix to the dual-plural has not been 


^ I follow the provisional but convenient eniimeration adopted by Harris, 
OrcbmMUT of the Phceniciw^ Lcu^iguage, 158-9, where the bibliography of these 
documents is given. An eighth inscription from Byblos, belonging to the 
period of Byb. 1, is dealt with by Albright in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 73 (February, 1939), 11 sqq., Obermann in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, Iviii (1939), 229 sqq„ and Bunand in 
the Bulletin du Musee de Beyrouth, h (1938), 99 sqq. For the present dis- 
cussion it contains no features of importance. 

^ I.e. Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, i, 1, 1. 6. 

® Harris, op. cit., 49 sq. 

* The adoption of the dual construct genitive-accusative termination 
by the plural antedates the historical period of Canaanite. Cf. Bauer. 
Leander, Historische Grammatih der Hehrdischen Sprache, § 64 f. 

® Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowiey, Hebrew Grammar, § 93 ss. In vernacular 
Punic there occur syllohom and uhymysyrihohom ; 

cf. AJSL,, xxxix, 87, etc. 

6 nTDJn and nn^SDDI, both in Byb. 5, 1. 6, and both referring to the 
preceding Cf. Lidzbarsld, Altlianaanauche Texte, p. 14 inf. 
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found elsewhere in Phcnnician* and in other Canaanite dialects 
it lias a similar formd From the evidence considered below 
it must be inferred that double indication of the plural occurs 
ill Canaanite feminine nouns from the twelfth century on.^ 

The distribution of the forms with the 3 ni.s. suffix is 
interesting. All the forms in occur in Byb. L and all the 
forms ill V in the later inscriptions. But the inference that 
hetw’een Byh. 1 and Byb. 2 the termination -aim was reduced 
to -cm must be discarded.^ For a distinction must be drawui 
between dual and plural nouns — with which, for obvious 
reasons, singular nouns of the lamed yod group are to be classed 
— with the 3 m.s. suffix and other singular nouns with the same 
suffix, x4.ll the forms in Byb. 1 can ]>e treated as singular 
nouns wdth the 3 m.s. suffix in -{a)Ia(. On the otlier hand, 
the word is indubitably plural -with the 3 m.s. suffix. 
Not only does the context demand a plural, but before the 
time of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence, and perhaps after 
the time of the Ugaritian texts, Canaanite had in most areas, 
including Byblos, but excluding Jerusalem, replaced ’■atti 
by -tic in the feminine singular noun, with consequential 
assimilation, thus sanatu replaced b}” mntii > ki(t)iu, i.e. 

It is equally clear from the context that in Byb. 5, L 9, 
is plural “ his days ’’A The form must be analysed as ycirnew 

^ Ugaritian xo h n h “ and her sons ” ; Moabite and 

{Mesa‘ inscription, line 22), and Hebrew -iha, 

2 Of, Byb. 2, 1. 5. IXo inferences can be drawn from the Ugaritian material. 
In the Mesa' inscription probably represents migdalottha ; xjoil 

occurs as a mater lectionis in Moabite constructs, e.g. (1. 22), but 

is more frequently omitted. 

s nax, nntzrs, nasarD, naba. 

‘ in Byb. 2, 4, 5 ; imS* in Byb. 4 ; IKi*' in Byb. 5 ; Wmi 

in Byb. 5. 

® Cf. Harris, op. cit., 51, and Bunand in Revxie Biblique, xxxix, 329. 

® Harris, Development of the Canaanite Dialects^ 38. So already, if from 
the root HDUrD in Byb. 1, 1. 2. “ And his year ’’ w'ould be "'niTI (or 
nntri; we have no clear evidence how long after Byb. 1 the latter form 
survived). 

^ Thus D*’ “ day ” at Byblos has as its plural in S. xii-xi b.o. 

(Byb. 2, 1. 5 ; cf. Beut. xxxii, 7 ; Bsaim xc, 15), but by S. V B.c. DD*' 
(Byb- 5, 1. 9), which form is found elsewhere in Plimnician, and similarly in 
Ugaritian (e.g. Ban’el ii, 1, 16), Moabite (ID*"') and elsewhere in Hebrew. 
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< ymnthu, with syncope of h between two Awels and resultant 
consonantalizing of the final phonenied The same analysis 
applies to the other instances of suffixal ivaw at Byblos. 
iniK in apposition to hzH in Byb. 4® is pluralis 

majestatis^ and (Byb. 6, 1. 15) is plural of amplification.* 
Byblos affords the only examples of the corresponding develop- 
ment in the verb, viz. ‘inn teliawwm < tuhaimihu (Byb. 1, 
1. 9) and 1‘“*' (Byb. 7).® But in the noun the same form occurs 
outside of Byblos. From Megiddo some two centuries before 
the earliest Byblian instance we have ba-di-u as a gloss on 
qdti‘^-su (Tell el-Amarna 245, 1. 35), representing badew < baya- 
dayhu ® ; from Lachish, c. 600 b.c. iriK “ his men ” (LacMsh 
Letters, iii, 18) ; and from Cyprus in 273-2 B.c. 

and to liis wives '' J 

The Canaanite dialect of Biblical Jerusalem had the same 
pronunciation of the 3 m.s. suffix to a noun ending in its 
unreduced form in -ay. The reduction of "-ay to -e in an open 

^ Cf. (nnK in Byb. 1, I. 2) seven times in Biblical Hebrew and 

(later Phcenician '’2.N) over 150 times. 

® On tbe etymology see JAGS., xlvii, 239; OLZ,, xl (1937), 345—6, 

® Gesenius-Kautzseh-Cowley, § 124 g. 

^ Ibid., § 124 c ; ef. Friedrich in Zeitschrift fur SemitisiiJc, ii, 6, note. 
There is a close parallel in the nniisnai aliidroiv in Ev. Joh. 1, 1. 13 ; ef. 
Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuchf i, 172. 

5 Contrast the suffixai form after a long vowel of pure origin in “'ntZT 
“ I set it ” (Kilamuwa, line 11), “ it covered him i.e. kissdyu or 

Jcissdyi for Idssahu (the form hissdycL had shortened to kissa before the time 
of Kilamuwa ; cf. tH and Bauer -Leander, op. cit., § 57p'*^), they will 

erect it (Lidzbarski, op. cit., 52, L 5), '^32.12?'' we caused him to dwell 
{GIS,, i, 3, 1. 17), ’’212*' let them bless him ” {G28,, i, 3778, 1, 1). 

« I am Indebted to Professor W. F. Albright of the Johns Hopkins 
Uni\rersity for this and other suggestions. Compare the similar form 
in Habakkuk iii. 10, and contrast Bohl, Die Sprache der Amarmbriefe, 
27 , 83 . 

7 Larna.xtesLapethou2, 1. 11. The form ntZTK corresponds to that m 
Ezekiel xxiii, 44, and to Accadian assdti ; cf. Phcenician ITTK, plural 
(Biblical Hebrew three times). The reference both at Lapethos and in 

Ezekiel is to two women, and theoretically the forms might ec^uaiiy well be 
dual (i.e. in Ezekiel n237n HTZTK or HDt '’HITK) ; cf, Ugaritian i t m, 
construct ’a t t (Birth 39, 64 ; cf. BASOB., 71 (October, 1938), 37). But 
in Phoenician the dual is restricted to numerals and the like ; cf. Gesenius, 
op. cit., § 88 e, g. See further JEA,, xxvi (June, 1940), 67 sqq, 

JEAS. JA27UAEY 1941. 
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syllable bearing tiie main accent uf the wonU took place 
before the disappearance- of h between two vu'wels - and thus 
the development was ddbamyJni> ihha^vjj!iu> (labareJm> 
dabariw. The Massoretic remanicment lias substituted for this 
the synagogue pronunciation of siieli ^rords. The latter had 
been in vogue for some centuries before our pointed tests ; 
the transliterations of Origen {-at? and -avi) and of Jerome 
(•au) ® and the pre-Tiberian systems of piiiietuatioii all agree 
^nth the ilassoretic punctuation. Tlie l)reak in the tradition 
occurred between the time of the Septuagint, as represented 
by Codex Yaticanus, and the third Christian century/'^ 
A feature of the later development was the resolution of 
monophthongs into their (supposed) original diphthongal 
components, e.g. "/epowaAr/ja > Thus the con- 

tracted form of the 3 m.s. suffix to the plural was treated 
as ~dyw < dyhit even where the consonantal text lacked 
yod as a mater lectionis^ ; in this re-analysis the analogy of the 
same suffix to the singular and of the first singular suffix 
to the plural may have played a part. The older pronunciation, 
however, maintained itself in certain cases, particularly where 
syncope of the h had not been effected. By themselves sporadic 
plurals in 4Jm would not have much evidential value, since 
transferred and unusual forms occur as survivals or pseudo- 
archaisms in almost all the pronominal suffix forms J but they 


^ Of. Baiier-Leander, op. cit., § 17 r. ; Bergstrasscr Ikbmisclie Grammatih 
b § 17 g. ; Harris, op. cit., 29 sqq., 50 ; Barekhardt, AUhmaati&mhe 
FrCTndworte und Eigennamen im Agyplisckm^ § 100. 

® Harris, ibid., 55. 

^ Cf. Sperber in BUGA,, xii-3dii, 199. 

^ Examples in Kahle, Der Masomilsclm Text . . , der BahyJonwchen 
J%dent 99, etc, ; Porath, Mishnaic Hebrew * * » of the Babylonian Jeio% 
93, 106, etc. 

^ This is best seen in the divergences in proper names ; e.g, ^lop^avris 

® Of. Helitzsch, Lese und SchreibfeUer^ § 18 d. 

To those listed in Bauer-Leander, § 29 v (cf. g, F), to all of wbicli parallel 
forms in ‘■d{y)w can be cited from the Hebrew Bible, there should be added 
correctly rendered by Targum Onqelos in Genesis i, 12, 21, 25, vi, 20, 
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are supported by tlie unreduced forms of nouns lamed he} 
and also, tbougli less directly, by analogous forms.^^ Extra- 
Biblical evidence is available for Jerusalem in the threefold 
of the Siloam inscription, which clearly stands for rtew < 
fe't'hu <fi^dyhu?. 

k, number of epigraphic corollaries may be noted 
Byb. 5, 1 10 init. Instead of the usual restorations, read 
CIS., i, 4, 90 ; Lidzbarski, op. cit., 8, 9, 10. is singular^ 
and ha can be used in PhcBnician in the singular in apposition 
to a divine name masculine or feminine ; cf. Harris, Grammar, 
s. vv. and Lidzbarsld, op. cit., p. 14. 

CIS., i, 123u, 6. is singular— ^13*3 or ? Cf. 


vii, 14; Leviticus xi, 16,22, 29; Deuteronomy xiv, 15, as "'mst!?, while 
(Genesis i, 1 1 ) is translated and CH J'^ob (Genesis i, 2 1 ) as ]in'^3'?b 

The other versions are less consistent in their renderings. 

^ E.g. irn227. The reduced forms, as is to be expected, are made to follow 
the analogy of the plurals, thus— the sight (singular) of him ”, 
Job xli, 1, but inK*1D elsewhere ; “ his conduct”, 1 Samuel xix, 4, 

butintZ?2?D ; ibrD its ascent”, Ezekiel xl, 31, 34, 37 ; “his drink”, 

Daniel i, 5, 8 ; cf. Broekelmann, Gnmdriss der Vergleichenden Grammatih der 
Semitischen Sprache7i, § 40, 1. . 

^ E.g. Massoretic ‘ald{y)w for but iD'^b^ correctly from ‘alayhumd 

(cf. Bauer-Leander, § 25, 1) ; Massoretic but Lachish (iv, 8), 
both from ^ayyihu ; Tt27“Tp''1 (Xash Papyrus, 1. 16), for Massoretic 
(cf. S. A. Cook in PSBA., xxv (1903), 41 ; von Gall m ZAW., 1903, 349 ; 
Sperber, op. cit., 172). x\lbright {JBL., Ivi, 145 sqq.) assigns Papyrus Nash 
to the Maccabean period. 

® It is quite true, as Jouon {Grammaire de VBebreu Bihlique, 231 ) remarks, 
that we must connect the Biblical 1*2^1 not with the infrequent ny 1 “ friend 
(of the king)” — a court title, like the Ptolemaic ^tAo?, but with the 
common yn ; the latter, however, is but an abbreviated variant of the 
former, and the two forms are secondary differentiations of the same word 
ri^ayUf as, e.g. Hlay > and (see G. P. Driver in ZD MG,, xci, 
343 sqq., and Konig, Lehrgebdude der hebrdischen Sprache, ii, 116). Cf. 
Bauer-Leander, § 61 d'", Gesenius,]§ 84cf, i. Since ^Hy^ occurs Uptimes 
and (Jeremiah, vi, 21) but once (properly iy*1 ?), and since both Me§a‘ 
and the later Lachish ostraca would represent the 3 m.s. suffix to the 
shorter form by H', there is little ground for regarding the imw in the 
Siloam Ijy'l as vocalic. 
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in 3;.- 1. 6.- and sei? Cuiike, Ttji-Bimk Xorth 
Semitic lnscrq)iirMs,^ l6i., ■ ■ 

Ivilamuwa, 1. 8. "Tj; is. from ami not irom (Byb. 

1,4); ef. 'xci,:343 sc|C|. So TT> in Lidzbarski, 52, 

1. 4, is singular or if plural lias not dcnililo indication of tile 
plural 

Ibid., 1. 12. is from tin? tongeiier, not of 

but of tiie rarer and poetical 

CBS., i, 165, 1. 5. Tlie absence of one iiorn is sufficient 
to dimmisli tie priestly dues by lialf. 

CIS,, i,.3778. ( parallel to singular^ 

Thus neither in Byblos nor in Jerusalem were the dialectal 
peculiarities in regard to the pronominal suffixes quite so 
pronounced as has been supposed.- The most striking 
divergence is in the treatment of the 3 m.s. suflix attached to 
a word not ending in -ay or -e, "Whatever the pronunciation,^ 
written tradition at least maintained the spelling in he 
(originally for -aim), in Palestine down to the lime of Jeremiah, 
while epigraphic Phoenician from some time after the thirteenth 
century represented the same termination by final yod. 
In the light of the foregoing remarks it seems improbable 
that in Phoenician the connecting vowel with the singular 
noun was -i-. The easiest assimiption is that the connecting 
vowel was -a-, as in Hebrew. Then either the suffix developed 
to -hi, as in Aramaic and reduced the intervocalic -k- to a 
vowel-glide, thus -ahu > -ahi > -ayi > -ay > -e ; or else the 
h for some other undetermined reason changed its character, 
at the same time dissimilating from the adjacent vowels, thus 
-ahu > -ayu > -ay > -e,^ Such an account of the form is 
admittedly complicated, as well as tentative, but no simple 
account can conform to the varied body of evidence. 

^ So perhaps pnh (Aliyan Ba*ai, A ii, 8) beside pnih (Aliy an 3>a’a], t, 17). 
Mr. D. M. L. Urie draws my attention to Ugaritian I p n w k (*Anat, 6), 
with which may be compared South Ai*abian pnwt, 

^ Cf. Harris, JDevelopment of the Canamite iJiaUcU, 97, n. 6. 

3 Cf. Torczyner, The Lachish Leiiers, 40, 56, 

^ Cf, Harris, Grammar, 48 sqq. ; Rosenthal in Orientalia, vii, 171. 

470, 
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The Date of the Taq i Kisra^ 

By otto KUEZ 

rilHl Taq i Kisra is the most famous monument of Sasanian 
architecture, hut opinions as to its date and builder 
differ widely. The traditional name Arch of Khosrau 
might as well refer to the first as to the second Khosrau, 
and perhaps not even that, as in Arabic Kisra is used as 
a general designation for the Sasanian rulers. Mohammedan 
writers used to regard the fa§ade of the Taq i Kisra as one 
of the wonders of the world, but the historical facts were 
very soon obscured by legends. Eventually no less than 
four Sasanian rulers were quoted as its builders : Shapur I 
(241-273), Shapur II (310-379), Khosrau I Anushirvan 
(531-579) and Khosrau II Parvez (590-628). 

There is a passage from Hamza al-Isfahani ^ to which 
attention was drawn by Ernst Herzfeld. Hamza refers 
to a Persian book translated into Arabic by Ibn ahMuqaffa" ^ 
in which it is said that the Iwan still standing at 
Ctesiphon was built by Shapur I. Hamza added : This 
cannot be correct, as the high priest ’Umaid ibn Asuhast ^ 
assured me that palace vras destroyed by al-Mansur 
(a.d. 754-755), and what is called Iwan to-day was built 
by Khosrau II Parvez.’’ 

As there is no inscription on the monument and no reference 
to it in pre-Islamic Persian literature, this early divergence 
of opinions still divides the scholars of our day. E. Herzfeld, 
who wrote the best description of the monmnent,^ gave 

1 Quoted ill Yaqiit, i, 425, 20; translated in M. Streck Die alte Landschaft, 
Bahylonien den arabischen Geograplieii, 1901, ii, p. 255. 

^ 2 The well-known translator of the Kalila wa Dimna and other Persian 

works (eighth century). F. Gabrieli, “ L’ opera di Ibn al-Mnqaffa%” in 
Rivisla degli studi orientally xiii, 1931-2, p. 207, n. 1, 
i 3 F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuchy 1895, p. 333. 

^ F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, ArcMologische Beise im Enthral und Tigris^ 
Gebiety 1911, voL ii, pp. 60 ff. ; voi. iii, pi. xxxix-xliv ; vol. iv, pi. cxxiv- 
cxxvii. The same authors, Iranische Felsreliefsy 1910, p. 129. E. Hei’zfeld, 
'f Archseologicdl history of Iran, 1935, p. 94 f. 

a ■ - 
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prefereaee to Ibn aWIiiC|affa‘ and tbonglit Hainza'x comment 
to be of no worth. . Co 2 isec|ueiitly he adiimTs to the early 
date. F, Sarred Streck,“ and E. Diez arc among those 

who follow” his exaiiiple .'by dating the Tficf i Kisra betw^een 
A.i). 241 and 273j in the time of Shapur I. Those scholars 
who are in faroiir of the sixth century prefer it for stylistic 
reasons. K. 31, Swoboda in Ids imok cai anticjiie palace 
architecture and its simiva! in tdio iliihlle Ages pronounced 
hiniseif in favour ■ of Khosrari IL The late date was also 
defended ]>}” F, \\ aelisnnith and {). 'Reutlmr with arguments 
taken from the architectural style* and the technique of 
construction, Tloreover, as F. Wachsmutli lias ]:)ointed out, 
the pavement of the Taq i Ivisra lies on the .same level as 
buildings of the sixth and sevmitli century in its rndgliboux- 
hood — a strong argiinient against llerzfehls dating. 

■ There exists, however, a piece of more circumstantial 
evidence by w^hicli the date of the “ Arch of Khosraii '' can 
be established. The Byzantine historian Theophylalctos 
Simokatta expressed himself on the subject in the first half 
of the seventh century. As his work is one of our principal 
sources for the history of Persia, the passage referring to the 
palace of Kliosrau is by no means unknown, and lias been 
quoted more than once as a testimony to the art relations 
between Byzantium and Persia."^ But it has not yet been 

^ F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Per^iai^ IU22, p. 30, pi. 68 , 60. 

2 Emydo'pmdia of Islam, ixi (1936), p. 80. 

° Die Kunst der ialmniscJmh Volker, 1915, p. xiii. 

^ K, M. Swoboda, Bomische U7id romamsehe Paldsfe, 1924, p. ISO. 

® Der Baum, voL i, 1929, p. \i, 140 ff. ; Dk Avap-abunyen der ziveAkn 
Ciesiphon-Expeditimi (Winter, 1931-2), Berlin, 1933, p. 33. 

® The German excavations at Ctesiphon, in A^htiquity, iil, 1020, 3 ). 447* 
The same, in Survey of Persian Arl, ed. A. U. Pope and Pli. Ackerman, 
1938, vol. i, p. 515 jT. 

’ J. Strzygowsld in Byza^vtiiiische ZeAlschrifi, xx, p. 276. Sarre-Herzfcid, 
Archdologische Beise, ii, p. 48, n. 4. E. Blochet, Lea pehUures des mfumscrits 
orientaux de la Bibliotkeqtie Nationale, 1914-1920, p. 101 , Blochet gave 
the right date, but he confused the “ White Palace ” ajid the Taq i Kisra. 
On the “Wmte Palace ” see G, Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
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considered as a reference valuable for the dating of the 
Taq i Kisra. The passage from Theophylald^os runs 
(Hist., V, 6) : 

Se KT€aL(j>c^v iieytara ^aolXeiar^ nepalBc Ka-d'€ar7]K€V. 

Aeyerat Si ' lovGTLviavov rov avroKpdropa XLd'ov ^EXXrjviKrjv 
Xoaporj TCp Ka^dSov 'rrapdx^ad'ai rovs re Trepl r 7 ]v 
oiKoSopLiav Seivov^ reKrovd^ re 6po<^(bv a.yx!''^ovS} koI ^ualXeia 
SeifiacT&aL rS Xoapor] rex^rj "Pco/xat/c?) ov rroppo) 
Kr€GL(j>d)vros rrjv ISpvaiv exovra, 

Ctesiphon is the biggest of the royal residences in Persia. 
It is said that the emperor Justinian sent Greek stone as 
well as architects, who were experts in building and 
experienced in vaulting, to Chosroes, the son of Kavat. 
And they built the royal palace not far from Ctesiphon 
ill the Byzantine manner,” 

There seems to be no reason to doubt the reliability of 
this report. Theopliylaktos’ work is based on good sources, 
and the time in wdiich he ivrote was not too far removed 
from the events narrated. Moreover his version is corroborated 
by other arguments. 

The historical data fit perfectly with Theophylaktos’ account. 
Khosrau I conquered Antioch in 540. He desired to transfer 
the glory of this city to his capital Ctesiphon. He added 
a new quarter to Ctesiphon to which he transplanted the 
population of Antioch, calling it “ Khosrau’s Antioch ” or 
“ New-Antioch He had artisans from the Eoman province 
brought to the capital to adorn it in classical style.^ Marble 
columns and mosaic cubes were brought from Syria.® 
A hippodrome and baths were built, and remains of the 

^ Procopius, B.P., ii, 14, 1 : ^Avriox^ia Xoapoov. In Arabic : Al-Rumiyya. 
For the Tarious names see E. Honigmann in PoAily-Wissowa M.E.f 
Supplementband iv, col. 1115, and A. Christensen, UItu% sous les 
Sassanides, 1936, p. 381, 

2 Procopius, B,P.f ii, 14, 2. 

^ The Olironograpliy of Gregory Ahu^l Faraj, trad, E. A. W. Budge, 
1932, i, p. 74. Alacoudi, Les prairies d'or, ed. C. Barbier de Meynard, 
1863, vol. ii, p. 199. 
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latter liave been identified . among tlie riiiiis near the ,Taq.^ 
i Kisra.^ 

As we have seen from the example quoted at the },)eginning 
of this article, later Persian tradition cai flic subject is apt 
to be somewhat confused and contradictory and has to be 
accepted with reserve. It is just possible that the reference 
made by Yaqut,^ that several kings built the Iwaji together, 
is a faint echo of the help lent to Kliosrau I by Justinian. 
Firdawsi narrates in the Shahmama liow the palace was 
built by a Greek architect.® Without the corroboration 
of the more reliable source this tale would not amount 
to much proof as the achievements of Greek and 
Chinese artists are almost . proverbial in Persian literature.' 
Incidentally Firdawsi lets the palace be built by Kliosrau II. 
The Mujmal al-tatvarilA, a dry compilation of earlier chronicles 
(a.b. 1126) contains, however, an account of the matter 
which may be taken more seriously^: He (Kiiosrau 

Annshirvan) built the palace of ahllada’in which is still 
standing. Some say that it was Kliosraii Parvez who built 
it, but the first version is correct.^' We find this tradition 
again in the fourteenth century, when Hamd-AIlah Mustavdl 
(a.b. 1340) affirms that '' Kiiosrau Annshirvan the Just 
constructed the Hall of the Chosroes 'u^ 

Such few things as we know about tlie interior decoration 
of the Taq i Kisra point clearly to Kiiosrau I, and those 
who adhere to the early date had to resort to the assumption 
that an old palace was rebuilt by Kiiosrau L But everything 
points to Khosrau I as the builder. The mosaics represented 

^ Procopius, ii, 14, 1. On the remains of the Thermae see J. H. 
Schmidt, U expedition de Ciesiphon en 1931-1932, in Syria, xv, 1D34, p. i. 

* M. Strech, Die alte Landschaft Bahylonim, 1901, ii, p. 235, 

® The Bhdndma of Firdausi, Bon© into English by A, G. Warner and 
E. Warner, vol viii, 1923, p, 400 ff. 

A Journal Asicdique, 3, s., xiv, 1842, pp. 122, 141. Cf, C. A. Storey, 
Persian Literature, 1935, ii, 2, p. 67. 

® G. L© Strange, The geographical part of the Xuzhatu-H Quluh, 1019, p. 51. 
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tlie Siege of Aiitiocli ^ wHch stows beyond doubt that the 
palace was a monnm of his victory, the royal residence 
of the conquerer of the Old- and founder of the New-Antioch. 
The stucco decorations excavated in the palace have been 
allocated to the sixth century.^ A few scanty remains of 
marble slabs are all that has been left from the '' Greek 
stone ” sent by Justinian to his royal colleague.^ 

So we may assume that the Taq i Ejsra was built under 
Khosrau I. a.b. 540, the year of the conquest of Antioch, 
may be regarded as terminus post quern, but it seems most 
likely that its erection was begun a few years later during 
one of the truces interrupting the war between Persia and 
Byzantium ; at any rate before 565, the date of the death of 
Justinian. 

^ Qaziomi, ii, 304, 11 ; translated by M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft 
Babylonkn, 1901, ii, p. 257. Qazwini mentions as liis source Abu ‘XJbada 
al-Bubtiiri (d. 897). A few mosaic cubes are all that survived the 
destruction ; c/. 0. Eeuther in Antiquity ^ iii, 1929, p. 443, and Sarre- 
Herzfeld, Arch, Eeise, ii, p. 70. 

2 E. Herzfeld, in ZD MG, Ixxx, 1926, p. 226. 

® Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, ii, p. 69, n. 3. 0. Reuther, Die Aiisgrabungen 
der DeutscJien Ktesiphon-Expedition im Winter 1928/29, p. 22. 
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The Beauty of lodiae Sculpture 

By DORA GORDIA'E (Hon. Mrs. RICHARD HARE) 

Based on a hct^m delivered at the Warburg Institute 
under tkemispices of the Royal Asiatic Society and in connection 
with the exhibition of. Photographs, of Indian sculpture arranged 
by Br. Stdh KmmriscJi, 

The Director {Sir Richard Wmst(dt) iutrodueed the lecturer 
as ,ia most disHmgmshed 'modern sculptor peculiarly fitted by 
the quality of her own, work to assess the jnerifs of the great 
sculpture of India. 

Ti TY appreciation of Indian- sculptiire is not that of an art 
historian hut of a Ii\dng sculptor, I shall not therefore 
attempt to say anything about historical deyelopments or to 
compare and criticize the characteristics of different periods, 
but I shall concentrate instead on trying to sliovr some of the 
great and timeless qualities of Asiatic sculpture which make 
it as alive and significant for us to-day as it was to its 
unknown creators. 

There is an unhappy tendency to regard an unfamiliar 
civilization as suitable rather for scholarly dissection by a 
small circle of experts than for joj-fui appreciation by all 
lovers of beauty. If we had been brought up with pliotographs 
from Sanchi and Ajanta instead of pliotographs and poor 
casts from the Acropolis or the Vatican collection, I am sure 
we should not feel sculpture to be cold and academic. It is 
not remoteness in time or space but unfamiliarity with great 
sculpture which has chiefly hindered our appreciation. The 
art of to-day has more to learn from the sculpture of India 
and China than from that of Greece and Eonie. For what 
I believe, and what I shall try to indicate, is that pure 
sculpture, unlike painting, reached a degree of perfection 
in Asia which it hardly ever achieved in Europe, except 
perhaps for a certain period in Greece. By pure sculpture 
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I iiieaa sculpture wliicli is primarily neither realistic nor 
decorative, but wliicli reveals to the fullest extent the beauties 
of form and movement latent in the three dimensions in 
which sculpture exists. It is true that Indian sculpture 
illustrates a multitude of Hindu and Buddhist legends, but 
I am not concerned with these characteristics here except 
in so far as from the artistic point of view I thinlv they con* 
stitute the defects rather than the qualities of Indian sculpture ; 
for in overloading the form with sjunbols and decorations 
they often mar its unity. But the greatest Indian sculptors 
though tliey were bound to accept a strictly traditional set 
of religious s}tii1)o1s and rules were certainly not interested 
ill a meticulous exactitude in copying nature. Their works 
bear witness that they delighted above all in the inspiring 
beauty of the human form. Here they could let themselves 
go and give full rein to their creative imagination. Greek 
sculptors sought to standardize beauty in one cold ideal type, 
medieval Christians to impress the mind by suppressing the 
body, but in Indian sculpture there is an ease, a natural 
warmth, an abundance of hfe and love, which does not try 
to force the mind to any intellectual conclusions. 

The constant sight of beautiful naked bodies, standing in 
natural poses or moving to the rhythms of a dance, must 
have made such an interpretation of the human form easier 
for Indians than it is for us, Xor must we forget that the 
deep sense of visual beauty which existed in India expressed 
itself also in an exuberant architecture, which was the back- 
ground of almost all its sculpture. In great periods of art 
sculpture and architecture have always been closely allied. 
Sculpture did not then have to struggle for a setting but found 
its natural and indispensable place in the architecture of 
the age. 

Even photographs can show us how the rich voluptuous 
Indian bodies inspired artists to create the utmost plastic 
beauty of which sculpture is capable — sculpture which is in 
many examples at once static and dynamic. I speak here 
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particularly of tlie female figui*cs. The full roiiivl breasts 
like fruit, the slender wasp-like waists, the linii riiagrdficent 
arms and legs, like sensitive columns, the sideward tlirust 
of the hips, reveal an ideal of feminine beauty and grace 
which may be far from the European ideal of to-day, but ^rhich 
was certainly the basis of a great artistic inspiration. 

■ I will first take some examples from the inarvcdloiis Hindu 
sculpture done at Ivliajinalio about a.o. lOOO. A ilaitliiina 
couple with attendants (PI. I) shows an extraordinary 
feeling for grouping a number of ligures together in a single 
composition. The subject is a difficult one to render 
satisfactorily in sculpture. There is passion in the central 
group, but the sculptor has treated it with restraint and in 
a purely sculptural way. The tw'o heads, wliifdi are beautifully 
modelled, grow together in a circular movement. The superbly 
expressive back of the woman is bent like a bow, tense and 
vibrating with sensitive life, yet it does not lose for a. moment 
the static serene quality of sculpture. There is also such a 
liigh degree of interpretation in the modelling tliat one feels 
distinctly the different texture of different pari-s of the body ; 
the soft texture of the belly of the figure on the right contrasts 
with the firm taut texture of the behind of the lady in the 
centre. It is interesting to compare for a moment the treatment 
of the central figures of this ilaitliuiia couple representing 
the union of man and woman with the treatment of a similar 
subject in a conventional European style of sculpture. Take, 
for instance, Canova’s Cupid and Psyche : in this group the 
figures, instead of being conceived with the purity of form 
and unity of a piece of architecture, might just as well be 
separate and are merely stuck together ; it is sugary and 
sentimental in spirit, whereas the Hindu group has a genuine 
depth of feeling. 

At Khajuraho also, on the top of the Dhiiladeo temple, 
there is a figure representing a spirit of the air wliich is a 
remarkable example of architectural sculpture. It is composed 
as a solid square, hut the airspace between the outspread 
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legs is treated as a form in itself. The danger of top-heaviness 
is avoided by the addition of a sculptural drapery which 
underlines the momiiiiental base. A four-armed flying figure 
on the same temple shows wonderful balance in a complicated 
composition. Although the figure is short and stumpy, it is 
tense and architectural and obviously designed to be seen 
from below. The four arms, far from appearing artificial, 
are so perfectly composed that they are constructive con- 
tinuations of the body. Then there is a fascinating sculpture 
of a mouse (the Vahana of Ganesha) guarding a bowl of sweet- 
meats, of which Iiis master was fond. Usually a mouse would 
be treated in sculpture as a small finicking creature, but this 
one is treated as generously as a mountain, and one feels 
the greatest respect for it. Though massive it is not clumsy, 
and it is interesting to see how ingeniously the whole weight 
of the body is made to fall on the hind legs. Also the expression 
of greed on the mouse’s face is perfectly rendered. Another 
group from Khajuraho, representing a supernatural lion 
with a warrior crouching beneath his paw/ is remarkable for 
the way in which the two figures are seen as part of a single 
column ; nothing projects beyond the outline of this form, 
and the curved movement of the warrior’s back is a direct 
continuation of the movement of the lion’s back above him. 

After this glimpse of the architectural compositions which 
are so great a feature of Hindu sculpture I think we should 
consider in detail the qualities of a few single heads and figures. 
Take the head of a divinity at Khajnraho (PL II) which 
has a great static quality and conveys a deep sense of peace 
and inner tranquilKty. The artist has emphasized particularly 
the beauty of form and expression in the eyes, mouth, and 
chin, and in order to bring out these features he has modelled 
the rest of the head with extreme reserve and ascetic severity. 
This head, though in fact very small, is so grandly conceived 
that one would think it was over life-size. Very different is 
the head of a tree goddess from Rajputana (PL III). In 
richness and style of decoration it reminds one of European 
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baroque. But tliis piece of sculpture, rliougli ut first it looks 
overloaded, avoids being clumsy lyv tlie skilful ^^•ay in which 
air-spaces are left between the liead and tlic branches of 
fruit on either side to give lightness nud grace to rlie figui'e. 
The body itself is treated like the trunk of a tree, and the 
head and breasts like ripe fruit. There is a perfect rli;^'thin 
in the swapng movement. 


^ One of the masterpieces of Hindu sculpture is a female 
figure on the wall of a temple at Khajuraho (PL IV). It is 
at once dj-namic and static, gentle and strong. Generous 
forms are modelled with the highest sensitii-eness. The 



niagmncent right arm is .seen Idee a round column, but there 
is a gentle undulation under the armjit and a (Umplc on 
the shoulder. The vigorous swing of the Iiack is perfectly 
expressed but modelled with great simplicity. Stability is 
given to the figure by deliberately emphasizing with heavy 
jewellery the roundness of the ankles. The face is as perfectly 
modelled as the body : note the heavy ej'clids tmder the 
arched ejmbrows, and the clearl)' defined downward glance, 
without any realistic indication of the pupil of the eye. 
One feels that the sculptor has caught this figure in the 
middle of a movement of exquisite rhphm. 

A squatting figure of a warrior from Jodhpur (PI. V) 
is an. interesting masculine conntprnnrt 
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Tlie modelling of the torso is most delicate and restrained. 
The decorations on the body are used with the greatest skill ; 
they are so slimly modelled that they bring out the tenderness 
of the flesh, and the drapery round the shoulder emphasizes 
the sideward movement of the body. 

I will now return to an example of a figure not isolated 
but in an architectural setting, for I must emphasize that the 
perfect marriage between architecture and sculpture was one 
of the greatest acliievements of Indian art. This stone figure 
of a river goddess at Ellora (PL VII) is a superb illustration of 
what I am trying to explain. The figure grows wnth the 
flexible stability of a water lily out of the architectural com- 
position of wliich it forms the centre. While the upper part 
of the body has the gentle swaying grace of a flower, from 
the waist downwards it has the strength and stability of a 
thick supporting stem. The rh}dihm of the arms and hips 
corresponds to the curves of the arch above the goddess. 
The proportions are equally remarkable, and the figure 
appears voluminous because while the columns and arch 
immediately surrounding it are thin, a little further removed 
are two massive pillars which make a solid framework for 
the whole composition. 

It has been impossible in this brief review to give more 
than the vaguest outline of the splendours of Hindu sculpture, 
but I think you will agree that these masterpieces, whether 
they are passionate or ascetic in spirit, whether they represent 
mice or men, have certain qualities in common. First, I should 
say, they all show a great generosity of conception, a strength 
and nobility which impart a monumental grandeur even to 
works that are quite small in actual dimensions. In addition, 
and what is more difiicult to describe, they all show an 
unerring sense of the natural laws of pure sculpture ; forma- 
lized and interpreted as they are by the artists^ training 
and imagination, these sculptures never fall into either of 
the fatal extremes of abstract stylization or of photographic 
realism. 
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A eonsolatioji rliuy fjriuy tu i.i-duy jA t hat ,M'iilj,turi' 
wu,s once capable of aeliicviiej <n uiurli. its ivhirth in our 
own age is evidently wiiljin tlie liontid,'- t,l‘ pu.-.Nibilitv. Tli^ 
ncgiition ot beauty Irotis wbich u’e are .^uiTerintt jiovv may 
teach us to value it more in the fiuure, and hIich our bombed 
cities are rebuilt it is not too uiuch to Impe that the innate 
alliance of hne arcliiteeture ami hoautiiiil sculpture which 
existed iu some of the ancient eivilixations may come to life 
again in our time. 















Plate III. 
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Plate V. 
















OBITUARY NOTICE 

Edward Denison Ross, 1871-1940 

To sum up tlie life work of Sir Denison Ross in tke brief 
compass of an obituary notice calls for an unusual effort of 
compression. Certainly, no British Orientalist of our days 
was more widely known, both in this country and abroad. 
But he was a great deal more than an Orientalist. He was 
a man of special gifts who was called to an important task, 
and who succeeded in it because of qualities which not only 
had little to do with Oriental scholarship but to some extent 
detracted from his reputation as an Orientalist. 

Yet he was devoted to scholarship of every sort and in 
every place, provided only that it was alive. Dry-as-dust 
pedantry he detested, and in reaction against it he sometimes 
went to the other extreme. Naturally inclined to wear his 
learning lightly, he cultivated a playfulness which was 
frowned upon by the severe and gave rise to not a few mis- 
understandings. With all that, his range of genuine knowledge 
was so immense as often to surprise even those who knew 
him most intimately, and when he threw off his inhibitions 
his freshness of mind and the zest of his conversation were 
a perpetual stimulant. He was quick to see through all forms 
of learned pretentiousness and humbug. Though in everyday 
matters his judgment was easily swayed, in scholarship he 
was inflexible. His own weakness was not superficiality, but 
a difficulty in organizing his knowledge and bringing it to 
bear systematically on the subject which he had in hand. 

Ross’s originality and many-sidedness were no doubt 
nourished in his early ivanderjalire^ which carried him from 
Lisbon to Samarkand. At one time he spent six months in 
Florence as an apprentice architect. But his imagination 
was fired by Turki and Persian, and he sought out all the 
great masters of those languages. Those whose influence he 
most often acknowledged in after years were E. J. W. Gibb, 
Charles Schefer at Paris, Baron Rosen at St. Petersburg, 
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and Noldeke (under whom he studied for the ,,Ph.D. of Skas-' 
bourg). The fruits of this early period were two works in 
wMcli the medieval history of Central Asia were vividly 
portrayed, the translation of the Ta'-rlkli-i RasJddi and the 
historical synopsis contained in The Heart of Asia. 

The succeeding years spent in India (1901-1911:) added to 
his repertory of languages — Tibetan being his chief interest 
at this time— and the tale of his publications. It was during 
this period too that he acquired the stores of bibliographical 
information which were afterwards to prove invaluable in 
building up the library of the School of Oriental Studies, and 
set on foot the enterprise which most -worthily commemorates 
his work for Oriental education in India, the catalogue of the 
vast Kliuda Bukhsh Library at Bankipore. 

xAfter two years in the Print Room at the British iluseiim, 
his great opportunity came with liis appointment at the end 
of 1916 to the Directorship of the newly-founded School of 
Oriental Studies. From the first he was determined to make 
it a national centre of Orientalist learning, and spared no 
pains to recruit scholars of international reputation to its 
staff. In spite of constant financial stringency, in spite of 
scepticism and cross-currents both in the councils of the 
University and on his own Governing Body (though he 
always acknowledged with gratitude the sympathy and help 
received from many members of both), '' Ross's School 'b as 
it was generally called, was wfithin a very few years furnished 
with chairs and readerships in all the most important branches 
of oriental languages and history and with an extensive 
library. Although he had a natural distaste for adniiniskative 
duties, he shouldered for many years the wdiole l^urden of this 
organization. He took a personal interest in the studies and 
difficulties of almost every student, and to them, as to the 
members of his staff, his door was always open. His tact and 
humour turned many an awkward corner, and it was mainly 
due to his deep humanity that the separate departments in 
the School were welded into a corporate institution. 
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Bat all this exacted a iiea\y toll, and even Ids fresliness 
and resilience could scarcely Iia\^e held out had it not been for 
the relaxation that lie found in social life and an occasional 
fishing holiday. His geniality and broad syin|mt!iies, and a 
wit which seeiiiiHl to be equally ready in all of tlie many 
languages he spoke, made him a familiar and welcome figure 
ill iiiaiiy circles. But his main recreation was to sit down with 
his books and take up some half-done study or some new 
problem. Somehow” or other he found time to publish a series 
of Arabic, Persian, and Turld texts and several monographs 
on subjects relatetl to Persia* Tliose who criticized the 
deficiencies of some of liis later work forgot that it was done 
in the rare intervals of an inexpressibly wearing life, mdieii 
most other men 1X0111(1 have been glad to let things slide. 
Even Oil his hurried journeys in and across Europe he was 
always accompanied by two or three notebooks, a Koran, 
or some other text, to produce in due course an article, always 
original, and sometimes of far greater importance than its 
bulk seemed to suggest. 

It is no disparagement of the Director's own work, how'ever, 
to say that his greatest service to scholarship lay in the 
encouragement and inspiration which he gave without stint' 
to all who came within his range. There must be manjx 
indeed, wiio, like the present wHter, ow^e to him more than 
they can ever express. And it was characteristic of him that 
lie was always eager to make , scholarship -fruitful in the 
widest sense. It w-as with this end in view- that, he established 
the Bidlelm of (he School (f Oriental Stiidm, edited the Treasure 
House of Eastern Story, planned with the late Dr. Eileen Power 
the fascinating series of Broadway Travellers, contributed 
prefaces to countless monographs, and persuaded publishers 
to accept them, not to speak of many other little-known ways 
in which he lent his influence to further interest in and 
knowledge of the peoples and civilizations of the Bast. To 
this and to kindred Societies he gave generously of his time 
and his energies, and in awarding him our Triennial Gold 
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Bledal in 1938, we, in tkis Society sliowed a just appreciation 
of .Ms outstanding services to Oriental sclioIarsMp.. 

For so active a man, his retirement from tlie; Directorship', 
of the. School in 1937 was a hard wrench, and lie .found' it 
diSicult to .settle down to a life of comparative freedom. , It 
was ' therefore with genuine enthusiasm that .he accepted, a 
post in the British Embassy at Istanbul i.ii December, 1939. 
The. death of Lady Boss there in the following. spring was a 
blow from wdiich he never recovered. But perhaps he would 
have wished no better resting-place than aiiiongst the Turks, 
whose language and culture had been his first and remained 
his favourite study. 


H. 'A. E. Gibb. 
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Near East 

The Antiquities of South Arabia. Being a translation 
witli notes, of tlie eigMli book of al-Hamdani’s 
al-Iklil. By Nabih Amin Baris. Princeton Oriental 
Texts, Vol. III. 9 X 6, pp. 119. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1938. 

It is now many years since D, H. Muller published, in the 
SitzimgshericUe der E, Akademie der WissenscJiaften in Wien 
(vols. 94, 97), some selections, with German translation, 
from the 8th book of the Iklil ; so that a complete translation 
into a European language may be considered to have been 
overdue. On this score the present publication is to be warmly 
welcomed. The rendering reads well and pleasantly, and the 
translator has further made a spirited effort at turning 
the verse passages into English verse. Pootnotes contain, 
besides various explanatory matter, a number of textual 
variations including the readings of a hitherto unutilized MS. 
in the Barudi collection at Princeton. 

From the point of view of pure scholarship, however, the 
rendering must be used with caution. In his introduction 
the translator announces that he has omitted '' all astrological 
drivel In the first place it would have been desirable 
that dots or a like indication should have been inserted in 
the text to mark such omissions, which has not been done ; 
e.g. p. 9, lines 6-6 of Karmali’s (more familiarly known as 
Pere Anastase, the Carmelite) edition there has been omitted 
, . . dUi J^\ ^ The reason is that the trine 

of this region is adjacent to the sun and that the zenith 
immediately above it lies between these two ’^) ; p. 16, lines 

2-3 of Karmali, (3 (''encounters 

at the same time an unpropitious influence from Venus ’’). 
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Blit it is to be regretted that Faris lias not always followed 
his own precept, for in many places he has attenipted a 
rendering of the astrological passages, sometimes with niihappy 
results. As a matter of fact, although the iiiterpretatiGiis of 
astrology may be fanciful, it is foiinded on the facts of 
astronomy, and an elementary knowledge' of the latter science 
should suffice to produce a reasonable translation. 

I have noted the following points. On p. 10, lines 18-19 
of the present volume, the reading of Karmali ^ j 

may have been adopted on the principle of jyraesiat lectio 
difficilior ; but it seems to me to defy translation, for what 
'' the spheres of the perigee could mean I cannot imagine. 
Faris has simply omitted the difficult word in his trans- 
lation ''Venus . . . dominates the horoscope at the perigee 'b 
For a reasonable rendering it seems to me that one must adopt 
Miillers reading "in den meisten Tlieilen^b 

On p. 11, line 2, Hamdani says oIaA " because 

Aldebaran is at the zenith in regard to them (i.e. the people 
of San'a) ’b Faris translates " Aldebaran forms its zenith 
which reads rather awkwardly. 

On p. 12, last two lines, Ul is not "if Saturn 

should overshadow Mars as Faris renders it, but " if it 
[i.e. Taurus] should be rendered inauspicious by Venus 'b 

These astrological points, however, might perhaps fairly 
be considered minutiae. There are also some slips in 
the translation in other points unconnected with those 
technicalities. For instance, on p. 11, lines 24-5, in the 
paragraph dealing with the temperateness of tlie climate of 
San'a, it is obviously absurd to foist on Hamdani the 
ridiculous statement that " In San'a no roofed houses are 
knowm”, specially since Karmali has provided a footnote 
indicating the proper meaning, namely " in >San'a no sleeping- 
shelters [for use ill very hot weather] are erected on roofs 

(wlauAJ 
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Somewliat more complicated is the passage just before this ; 
4j'A> (jv ^ 

Jj [®^ Karmali, Miiller i-^l] 

f j\ ^ ok O**^.. ^J• The correct 

renderiiig, however, is surely more or less that given by 
Miiller ; whereas Faris has confused the thought sequence. 
Nor does his suggested emendation j^i}\ seem an 

improvenient on Kamiali’s 3o coolness of the stone 

bench I am inclined to render the passage as follows : 
A man may enter liis house in June, hot and tired in body, 
and open the door of his room and throw back his shutter 
and lie down on his bed and cool himself. He will then be 
restored to bodily comfort by reason of the coolness of the 
stone bench [or, with Miiller, the coolness caused by the 
plaster (of the walls) ; but this seems less attractive], and 
the coolness of the air inside the house, to such an extent 
that he will often cover himself with a blanket. Nevertheless, 
if he does not do so, but lies uncovered, he need fear no 
flies, etc. 

Onp. 13, line 13, the passage beginning seems not to 

have been understood by Miiller, and his text makes nonsense 
of it. Unfortunately, Faris in his translation has followed 
Muller’s text instead of that of Karmali, which is perfectly 

sound and intelligible : J J 

J ^ ^ ^ 

The proper rendering is, its [i.e. of San"a] latitude, that is to 
say the angle of elevation of the celestial pole to it, is 14° ; 
and the angle of elevation of the midday sun at the vernal 
equinox is 75° 30'.'“' Of course, these two angles caught to add 
up to 90°, but the slight discrepancy of 30' is possibly to be 
explained by Hamdani having taken the two statements from 
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two ' different ' sources, each of which might be founded on 
slightly defective observation. 

In the old South Arabian inscription on p. 73 there is no 
doubt that jLtij should be emended to 

RESHN. For the inscriptional references to the well-known 
king ^VSLT EFSN, see G. Eyckmans, Les mms propres sid- 
simitiques, i, 203 ; ii, 125. But the correct reading of the 
rest of the inscriptional text is very doul)tfuL Faris gives the 
reconstruction suggested by Muller (Stklarabisehe Studien, 
Sitzh. (I, K. Akad. Wiss, Wien, BQ, p. 132). The inscription 
seems, however, to be a duplicate of one quoted in the 
10th book of the IW {op. cU., p. 125), which is reconstructed 
differently from this in Corpus Inscr. Bern., I’\^, no. 305. 

A. F. L. Beeston. 

B:194. 


The Hittite Ritual of Tuknawi. Interpreted by A. Goetze 
and E. H. Sturtevakt. American Oriental Series, 
VoL XIV. 10 X 7, pp. xii + 129. New Haven, Conn. : 
American Oriental Society, 1938. 

Magical ’’ practices are the natural expression of a pre- 
rational mentality. The ideas which they embody arise from 
the simplest forms of thought, and the belief in their efficacy 
remains unchallenged so long as the significance of negative 
as well as positive results is not appreciated. It would, 
therefore, he surprising if the belief in magic was not as 
much a part of the mental make-up of the settled population 
in Anatolia during the second millennium b.c. as we know it 
to have been in Babylonia and Assyim. 

The “ ritual of Tunnawi ’’ is, in fact, as the authors of this 
edition state, a typical example of “sympathetic magic ’h 
Its purpose is the restoration to health of a man or woman 
who is suffering from an impairment of the sexual — or, 
indeed, of any other— functions. The treatment consists in a 
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series of chams designed to lemoYe the disease from the 
patient, to protect him (or her) from a recurrence of the 
trouble, and to restore the impaired functions, 

Eemoval of the disease is accomplished hj analogical 
methods : the patient is washed and combed, he is tied up 
in wool, his ears are stuffed with wool, he puts on various 
garments, and all these are afterwards taken off. In two 
instances the removal is effected by the proximity of an 
object, the name of which resembles a particular word for 
remove’’ ^ — an extreme case of the belief in causation by 
mere similarity of ideas. 

In the matter of protection from future attacks three 
trains of thought can be traced. First, the evil is destroyed 
by the “ scapegoat ” method ; a number of animals, figures, 
and other objects are brought into contact with the patient, 
the evil is transferred to them by means of a charm alluding 
to some magical quality giving them an affinity with it (e.g. 
blackness), and they are then either destroyed or thrown 
into the river. Secondly, the cause of the disease is attacked 
in the charm against any sorcerer who may have cast a spell 
upon the patient ; the sorcerers are likewise destroyed by the 
analogical use of figures. Thirdly, the evil is prevented from 
following the patient by making him pass through model 
gates, which act as a barrier to it. 

Finally the sexual functions are restored by contact with a 
fertile cow and a tree covered with fruit. 

There is nothing very remarkable about these performances. 
They belong essentially to the common stock of magic all the 
world over. They have close parallels in Accadian literature ; 
even the punning use of articles of similar name may be 
compared with Maqlu, v, 30 ff. 

^ TIYADU (a plant, probably asaibetida) with the verb tiymeSh- (§ 14), 
and OlSsarra- with the verb sarresk- (§ 25). Gotze is surely right in suggesting 
this interpretation of these two paragraphs ; but if so, no conclusion can 
be drawn from the context as to the nature of the objects in question, 
and the^ meaning “ brush ’’ for is entirely problem^i-ticai. 
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But the text 5 , neveTtheless,; illustrates certain important 
ditferences^, between , the.. Hittite and Accadiaii magical 
literature. The magical, texts, of Bogazkoy are not, as in 
Babylonia, the learned products of temple schools, ..served by 
.an organized class of priests, but have more the character of a 
national collection. They almost i,iivariably open with the 
■formula Thus (speaks) NN, the . . . (here ' Tminawi the 
OH '.Womaii'’' ') : if . . (describing' the trouHe to be 

remedied), this is how I proceed In their choice of practi- 
tioners the rulers of Hattusas seem ' to have been ,e,ntirely, 
free from prejudice, and the authors of such rituals are almost 
as various as the rituals themselves. Natives of Kizzuwadna 
and Arzawa are in a majority ; Hapalla (an Arzawan province), 
Lallupiya, and Ankulluwa are also represented. The '‘ Old 
Woman is in magic, as in oracle, the exponent of a purely 
superficial procedure. All male practitioners, wiiether patili- 
priest, seer (AZU), “ spearman,” or of unspecified profession, 
are more or less concerned with religious motives- And 
here we find a remarkable fact. The evil is never personified 
as a malignant or hostile agency ; there is no hint of the ever- 
present terror of demons, which gives the rituals of 
Mesopotamia their exorcistic character. The Old Woman 
treats disease as papratar “ uncleamiess ”, an inanimate 
" snhstance which may have issued from the Underworld 
(this is the significance of the invocation of the MAH and 
Guises genii and of the Sun-god in the present text), hut can 
only have done so through the spell of a sorcerer, the only 
malignant agency contemplated by her. The apotropaic 
text EBo, IV 2, the author of which is described as an augur, 
is designed to protect the palace simply against Icalhr uddar 
" the Evil Thing The Gods are regarded by all authors as 
essentially benevolent beings ; their anger, in so far as it is 
the cause of human troubles, is never malevolent or capricious, 
but is aroused either by neglect or transgression on the part 


^ See Ootze, Kkinasien, p. 142. 
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of the sufferer, or, as in this text, by the calumny of the 


sorcerer.^ Is this a reflection of Hittite government ? 


The collaboration of two scholars of such eminence as 
Gotze and Sturtevant has resulted of course in a reliable 
edition of the text. There is, however, one curious slip. In 
the phrase in ii 60 translated '' the wickedness of mankind 
the text has, in fact, not DUlIUXtJ.GAL.LU of 
mankind'’ (as might have been expected), but DUMU-fo-a^i- 
na-as '' of childhood The meaning of Jmipayat- is-unlmown. 
What Imipayat- of childhood” can be in this context 
I am unable to suggest. 

The commentary is rich in discussions of words and phrases 
which contribute materially to our knowledge of the Hittite 
language. The following new meanings may be mentioned : 
wilanas — IM '' clay ” ; hapjoesar = limb, joint ” ^ j 

lesi = ^^^^^’NIG.GIG '' liver ” ; mumiya- is a bye-form of 
mans- ‘‘ fall ” ; 7mita{iy = '' remove ” ; guls- = '' watch ” 
(against Forrer, who would read GUL-a^a- stamp ”) ; 
piirut = mud ” ; hahlml == '' trunk ” ; hiksuhas == fetter, 
shackle Two well-loiown verbs, Ijalzai- “ call ” and mans- 
“ fall ”, are given an exhaustive lexicographical treatment. 

A special feature of Gotze's editions is his elucidation 
of difficult sections of the vocabularies, and the present work 
does not disappoint us in this respect. There are reconstruc- 
tions of KBo, 1 i2 iii 25-9 (p. 80), and iv 4A-50 (p. 92), of 
KUB, 111 93 (p. 81) and 110 (pp. 59-61). In the last instance 
Gotze’s reconstruction is open to doubt, since the assumption 
that all these five sections are concerned with the sign Sl, 
is not borne out by the only two lines where the Sumerian 
column is legible, namely lines 20-21. 


^ Wiiat exactly tlie sorcerer is thought to have done is not entirely 
clear from § 18. But KUB XVII 28, ii 33 ff, throws some light on this 


point ; “ If against a man Ms friend lifts his tongue, or addresses the 
gods (about) him ” ; and ibid. 40 : “ Whosoever has lifted his tongue 
[against me ?] before the gods, w'hosoever has addressed the gods behind my 
back ...” 

- But is not “ sexual part ”, another word ? 


* 
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Another argument which fails to convince is that concerning 
mrra-, a verb which has only recently been treated in some 
detail by Sommerd It is surely contrary to the necessities of 
language that the same expression, “ break off x/' should be 
capable of meaning both break off x from something else '' 
and break off part of (z’.e. disable) x 'h The difficulty is only 
concealed by the alleged original meaning '' break off, split 
off, separate (part of a thing from its main body) 'b According 
to Grotze the phrase in i 6 rendered '' the sexual parts are 
disabled ’’ might also mean ‘‘ the sexual parts are broken off ” ! 
Sommer’s translation tear ” is more satisfactory, but this is 
already represented by isJcallu-, The last word has not been 
said on this difficult verb. Nevertheless, GJdtze has imdoubtedly 
clarified the meaning of the phrase kalialuzzi kirra- by pointing 
out that this action represents a privilege, and by comparing 
it with the use of $ana- in the sense violate (a pledge) ’b 
That a gate (of which the threshold was a part ‘^) was felt to 
act as a barrier to unprivileged persons is well illustrated 
by its magical use in this very text. 

Students of Hittite religion will be grateful for the valuable 
discussion of the minor genii ■written ^^MAH.MES and 
® ‘‘ GuV'4eL Gotze proves that the latter name is to be read 
phonetically Guises. With regard to the former, greater 
prominence might have been given to the remaric on p. 57 : 

the ^MAH (sing.) is better attested but has not necessarily 
the same reading as the ^MAH.MES,” This ^3IAH plays 
a major part in mythology, and, indeed, stands much closer 
to the original Sumerian goddess MAH, from whom she cannot 
in any case be entirely separated (as Forrer would have it), 
on account of the variant ^NIN.TU. But the supposition 
of different readings is hardly possible ; for not only are the 
genii likewise sometimes written with the ideogram NIN.TU, 

^ Die HetMtisch-akkadische Bilingne, pp, 87 fT. 

^ In KUB. XXIV 3 i 54~5 : 'KA-u^ zi4k-pU . . . tbou 

passest through the gate (of heaven),” the word gate is actualiy substituted 
for threshold in this phrase. »See LA A A, xxvii, pp. 24-5 and 83. 
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but also tbe goddess MAH lias the same phonetic comple- 
ments, indicating an n- stem, as the genii. This difficulty 
has yet to be explained. 

This small book is thus an important contribution to 
the study of Hittite literature and language, and we may hope 
that it will not be the only volume of the American Oriental 
Series devoted to this subject. 

B.340. 0. R. Guenev. 


Middle East 

The Greeks in Bactria and India. By W. W. Tarn. 
pp. xxiii -f- 539, pi. 1, maps 3, table 1. Cambridge; 
Cambridge University Press, 1938. 30s. 

This is a book by a distinguished classical scholar, written 
for other classical students to show that the history of 
Hellenism should include an account of its furthest extension 
eastwards, though the story of Alexander’s successors had 
hitherto been studied chiefly by historians of India. Combining 
great industry and skill in arrangement. Dr. Tarn shows first 
in detail the Hellenic system in the near East, its methods of 
administration in all degrees from the emperor to the village, 
the formation of cities and colonies, the land system, and rela- 
tions with the peasantry. Another chapter deals with social 
matters, religion, literary sources, trade, the calendar, and 
the reasons for the eventual Greek failure in India. All of this 
occupies one-seventh of the book, is of great interest to oriental 
students, and much of it will be new and valuable to them, 
as it is drawn from sources beyond their field of study and 
is well selected and arranged. The vivid reconstruction of 
Bactria at the beginning of its independence is certainly as 
near the truth as we are likely to get it unless details are 
revealed by excavation. The reasons for the Greek failure 
to establish Hellenism in the Bast are very convincing. 

Most of the book is devoted to the history of the Bactrian 
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rulers and their invasions of India, and to some re-arraiige- 
nient of .their order 'as deterrnined by previous writers. Here 
experience and analogies drawn from Hellenic relations further 
west-are freelf used. Apart from the few references in ^vritteii 
classical histories and geographical works, coins are the chief 
material relied on b'y Dr. Tara, who pays a well-earned tribute 
to their, classification and arrangement by oriental scholars. 
He has also used, in translations, Cdiinese sources and the 
very few references in Sans'fait ainl Pralait literature. The 
book is thus a practically complete guide to the study of the 
subject and contains much acute criticism. 

Comparison with the chapters in the Cambridge History of 
hulia, voL i, the latest preTious attempt to solve the many 
problems which arise, is difiicult, because Dr. Tarn nowhere 
gives a summary of liis chronological re-arra ugeiiient. He has 
produced no new decipherment of the coin inscriptions and 
has discovered no new ones, except the coin of a king Bellaios 
which he assigns to a small kingdom on the Gulf of Ormuz. 
Full use has been made of Mr. Whitehead's valuable paper 
on Bactrian novelties in the Kimiismatic Chronicle, 1923, 
Broadly speaking, Dr. Tarn is much bolder in hypothesis than 
Sir George Macdonald, Dr. Bevan, and Professor Rapsoii. 
Where Sir George suggests as pure speculation ” that 
Eucratides revolted in the interests of Antiochiis Epiplianes 
and Professor Rapson thought it by no means improbable 
that Agathooleia was the Queen of Menaiider, Dr. Tarn 
considers both suggestions as absolutely certain, Eucratides' 
confidence in the success of his expedition and tlm un 2 )opiilarity 
of the Euthydemids (pp. 202-3), of whicli there is no evidence 
at all, are explained by sheer guess-work. And once the guess 
is accepted so many things follow. Thus when an inscription 
describes Antiochus IV as '' Saviour of Asia ", and his sacrifice 
in 166 B.C., it must be because Eucratides, his general and 
relative had stopped Demetrius’ progress (p. 195). Professor 
Rapson wrote : The ^ bust of Athena helmet ed ’ on coins 
^ of Menander is p^haps a portrait of Agathooleia," which 
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Dr, Tarn transmutes into Professor Rapson’s discovery 
that some of the portraits of Athena on Menander’s coins 
have the features of Agathocleia ”, It is difficult to follow 
his arguments that Bucratides was killed by the son of a 
Euthydemid prince (p. 220), and not by his own son, as 
Justin says. Here he misrepresents Justin’s own text as 
describing the murder to have taken place in battle though 
Justin’s words are in itinere. There is no reason to doubt 
that the son used a chariot on a road as vrell as in battle. 

In Chapter VIII the history of the Greeks and the Saca 
invasion which divided the rulers of Bucratides’ house from 
the Euthydemids and Menander’s successors is traced till 
the death of Hermaeus. Here, Greek literary sources fail, 
and history is pieced together from the coins. Dr. Tarn 
prefers the evidence of types to that of artistic considerations 
though he has to admit difficulties in the case of Lysias who 
has Euthydemid emblems, but strikes a coin jointly with 
Antialcidas who belonged to the rival line. In this chapter 
and elsewhere he seems to be more positive than is justifiable 
regarding the attribution of coins to definite mints. An 
example is the so-called elephant god of Kapisa. Dr, Tarn 
is not solely responsible for this identification but the phrase 
is a doubtful one, as the elephant is not an Indian god at all. 
We have India’s elephant and the elephant-headed Ganesh, 
but the elephant itself is neither a deity nor an incarnation 
of one. It seems more probable, however, that the elephant 
on coins of this period is associated with Buddhism, and 
Dr. Tarn has somehow missed Dr. Boucher’s monograph on 
the Iconography of Buddha’s Nativity (1934). Here we have 
the elephant of the conception and the elephants who bathed 
Buddha at his birth. There are also representations of 
elephants saluting a stupa, and the elephant was the symbol 
of a point of the compass. Simultaneously with the appearance 
of Dr. Tarn’s book, Mr. J. N. Banerjea published an article in 
LH.Q., 1938, pp. 293-308, explaining the Zeus on these 
coins as Indra with his elephant, and the so-called cap ” 
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or mountain ” as a '' stupa The coins with this device 
may show the C4reeh: Zeus and also the Buddhist elephant 
regarding a stupa, but to say (pp. 402-3) that an elephant may 
represent Manes’ Indian kingdom or be the elephant of 
Tasila seems quite unjustifiable. 

Apart from his discussion of the elephants, Dr. Foucher 
has a more plausible explanation of the so-called " dancing 
girl” on the bronze coins of Pantaleon and Agatiiocles 
(loc. cit., p. 12 and pi. iv, 6-8). He takes this to represent 
Maya the mother of Buddha, while Dr. Tarn regards the figure 
as a Yakshi connected with a town which he has no hesitation 
in identifying with the Hagara known as the Dionysopolis 
of Ptolemy because other coins of the same ruler have a panther 
(pp. 158-9). The reasoning seems far-fetched. 

Dr. Tarn’s ease of conjecture is V7ell illustrated by Ms 
discussion of the various coins which have representations of 
Poseidon. Previous writers noted that the sjnnbolism may 
refer to a naval battle. The earliest of these is a coin of 
Antimachus and Sir George Macdonald (CHJ., p. 449) thought 
it dangerous to assume that it referred to the Indus as the 
scene of a victory and to deduce from that the region in which 
Antimachus held sway, though Professor Rapson (ib., p. 547) 
thought the Indus or Jhelum must be referred to. Similar 
types occur on coins of Maues, Nicias, and Azes, and Dr. Tarn 
is prepared to explain all of these. 

He takes Antimachus Theos to be a son of Euthydemus 
(p. 76) because a beautiful tetradrachm shows Antimachus 
smiling, while one of Agathocles’ coins has a portrait of 
Euthydemus bearing a somewhat similar smile. He then 
assumes (p, 88) that Euthydemus, having conquered part 
of Parthia, made this over with the countrjr round Merv to 
Antimachus as sub-king. The Poseidon coin must, in Dr. Tarn’s 
opinion, commemorate a naval victory by Antimachus early 
in his career over the Sacas on the Oxus. A century later the 
Sacas, coming from Seistan, entered Sind, and the coins of 
Maues with Poseidon trampling on a river god or hurling a 
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thunderbolt on a figure clinging to the stern of a galley are 
taken (p. 322) to commemorate a naval victory on the Indus 
over the Greeks. Nicias, who Dr. Tarn thinks may have been 
Hippostratus’ son, struck coins with the head of Poseidon 
and a dolphin twined round an anchor, and this is considered 
(pp. 328-9) to prove a victory on the Jhelum over a Saca 
fleet. Lastly, Azes used two Poseidon types, which are said 
(p. 349) to prove that he attacked Hippostratus about 30 b.c., 
and the Saca fleet avenged its previous defeat on the Jhelum 
and enabled Azes to cross it. 

The first doubt raised by all this surmise is that Poseidon 
should be connected at aU with naval battles on rivers. A more 
vital objection lies in the fact that a battle between men in 
boats is inconceivable on the Jhelum owing to the speed of its 
current and the absence of material for building boats except 
from up-stream. Alexander actually brought the few boats 
he had on arrh'al at the Jhelum by road &om the Indus 
{Arrian, v, 8). In the history of the next 2,000 years there is no 
record of naval battles on any of the three rivers above Multan. 
It would be equally plausible to connect the type of Poseidon 
with Alexander’s voyage down the Jhelum and Indus. At the 
start {Arrian, vi, 3) he sacrificed to the gods of the Jhelum, the 
Chenab and the Indus. When he arrived at Patalene and 
descended the river to the sea, he was surprised by the tide 
of which he had no previous experience, and sacrificed bulls to 
Poseidon (ib., vi, 19). But the field of conjecture is wide. The 
representations on Greek coins do not refer to contemporary 
events so frequently aS those of the Romans, and the cult of 
Poseidon in inland towns like Mantineia and Ehaucus had 
nothing to do with naval victories. 

In basing conclusions on general statements, Dr. Tarn 
sometimes omits to consider the circumstances of time and 
place. In Bactria, Gandhara, and N.W. India, it is dangerous 
to assume that overstriking of coins is usually a proof of 
victory (p. 215). It may simply mean a shortage of metal 
to strike new coins as is admitted in the case of Euthydemus 
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(p. lOi), and Azes (p. 319). It is not correct to apply to 
India tlie dictum {p. 104) that it was the first and best known 
sign of iiidepenclence ' in king . or • country to : coin .gold. Gold 
was .being produced in Southern Indianind the early .'literature 
show^s that it was 'known in the north, but the need for 
it in currency did not exist. The increased coinage of 
tetradracliiiis by Hippostratus is hardly likely to have been 
due to development of trade with the western world (p. 330) : 
the Sacas blocked the road to the north and there is no 
evidence of trade to the south. It may have been due to fresh 
access, to .a supply of silver or to war needs. 

Some of the conclusions based on the note by the writer of 
the Periplus that coins of Apollodotus and Menander w^ere still 
circulating at Broach about two centuries after their time, 
fail to allow for Indian custom by wdiich at all known times 
good coin remained current for centuries after its issue and 
in places remote from where it was coined. Thus it is unsafe 
to deduce that Apollodotus, who is believed to have held 
Broach, must have died some years before ilenander, so as 
to allow the coin of the latter to become well established 
in that city, and hence to argue that he died fighting Eucratides 
(p. 215). Menander's campaigns and his occupation of the 
Punjab and Western Doab are quite suflicient to account 
for the copious output of his mints and tlie gradual spread 
of his coins outside his dominions. 

Unfamiliarity with Indian conditions appears in other 
places. Pepper from Southern India intended for export to 
the Persian Gulf would never be taken an inland route to 
Ujjain and thence to Broach (p. 373), but wmuld be carried 
by sea. It is argued that Menander was a commoner because, 
according to the Milindapanha, he was born in a village and 
Hellenistic princesses did not live or have their children 
in villages. The authority is not unimpeachable, but Buddha 
. himself was born in a village and later history gives many 
examples of princes and princesses born while their parents 
were touring. 
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The description of the coins issued by local Hindu dynasties 
at pp. 238-9 does not bring out the important distinction 
between tribes of the Himalayas and those of the plains. It 
seems certain that the Kunindas ruled in the hills on both 
sides of the Sutlej d and the history of Menander hardly 
warrants the assumption that he made any conquests in the 
Himalayas which baffled so many of his successors. The 
xiudumbaras and Trigartas also were hill people and probably 
never under Greek rule. They imitated Greek styles of coining 
as they had none of their own, thus differing from the rulers 
of Mathura, whose coins, both before and after Menander's 
conquest, owed nothing to Greek influence. 

It is, perhaps, merely a slip to say (p. 403, m. 3) that no 
king, Greek, Saca, Pahlava, or Kushan, except WimaKadphises 
is shown riding on an elephant. Huvishka is so shown on his 
copper coins (Panjab Catalogue, Hos. 137-172). To write 
of hand-sewn native coracles (p. 483) as taking goods from 
Omana in the Gulf of Ormuz to Arabia is a serious misnomer. 
These were no doubt ships resembhng those of later date 
described by Mr. Moreland 1939, p. 63). 

The book includes a number of appendices on technical 
questions ; it also has a table showing Dr. Tarn's reconstruc- 
tion of the imaginary descent of the Seleucids and some of the 
Bactrian Idngs from Alexander, an excellent plate of some of 
the portrait coins, and three very useful maps. The index is 
accurate and fairly full, but w^hile Dr. Tarn has given a key 
to the contractions he has used in referring to Indian archaeo- 
logical literature he has taken for granted that readers will 
understand such cryptic references as S.B.G., O.G.I.S., and 
P.W. The last is more likely to suggest to Indian students 
the big Sanskrit dictionary than Pauly-Wissowa. Both in 
the text and in the notes cross-references are freely given and 
it is very necessary in studying the book to take full advantage 
of them so as to be certain whether a particular statement 
is founded on evidence, reasoning, or merely conjecture. 

^ Cunningliam, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70. 
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For example, at p. 471, after emending Isidore's text on 
Alexandreia and x\Iexandropolis, he asserts tliat the latter 
was Kandahar, and that a place wdtli that name cannot have 
been founded by .Alexander, but was a riiilitary colony. ■ A 
reference is given to p. 7, where note 2 admits that there is no 
evidence for the assertion that places called Alexandropolis 
must be military colonies claiming to go back to Alexander. 
B.m. , E.'.B'Uexc''' 


A History of Afohaxistax. By Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy 
Sykes, K.C.LE., C.B., C.iMG. 6 x 9, pp. viii -f- 412 and 
413. pi. 21 and 8 maps. London : Macmillan 
and Co,, 1940. 50s. net. 

A standard History of Afghanistan has for long been one of 
the desiderata of Oriental study and it is very satisfactory to 
find that the gap has been filled by an author of the calibre 
and the qualifications of Sir Percy Sykes. 

In such a work there is an initial problem to be faced owing 
to the fact that until some 150 or 200 years ago there was no 
separate entity which could he described as xAE'^anistan, and 
the previous history of the country must be written in an entirely 
different manner to the subsequent story. The work under 
review, accordingly, falls into two distinct parts represented 
verjT- roughly by the first and second volumes respectively. 

k purist in writing the earlier portion could no doubt have 
confined himself strictly to the fortunes of those tracts of 
country which now constitute xAfghaiiistan, and a sketch of, 
this character, though probably jejune enough, would have 
been technically orthodox. But Sir Percy Sykes has chosen 
a more interesting and necessarily more discursive method, 
by which he ranges over the annals of all th.e neighbouring 
states which in any way, directly or indirectly, hear on the 
ar^as now included in Af^anistan. The narrative makes 
no claim to originality, but recourse is had to the best and 
most recent authorities, and we are presented with a vivid 
and valuable epitome of the history of Western Asia tlirough 
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the centuries, written by an experienced author who is 
intensely interested in his subject. 

The main value of the work lies in the description given 
of the country as it gradually developed under its own rulers 
until it attained its present proportions. There is no standard 
account extant of the history of Afgiianistan from the days 
of Ahmad Shah 'Abdali to those of King Zahir Shah, and the 
narrative now provided by Sir Percy Sykes will be greatly 
appreciated both by historians and by men of aifairs. Indeed, 
if the book is translated— as we hope it may be— into Persian, 
it is to this latter part of the work that the translator’s 
attention would in the first place be most profitably applied. 
The writer has made use of all the important published works 
on the subject and has had recourse also to official records 
and to personal inquiries. Several of his chapters have been 
read over for him by experts especially acquainted with the 
subjects under discussion and he has had direct access to 
a number of first-hand authorities by consultations with 
experienced British officers. The result is a clear and useful 
exposition, which, though based almost exclusively on British 
documents and British authorities, may be accepted as 
furnishing a fair and accurate account of the leading features 
of Afgiian events. The various characters introduced, both 
Af^an and British, stand out well and, as a pupil of Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the author is entirely at home in describing 
the evolutions of the Great Game ” represented by the 
Russo-British rivalries of the last generation. 

As a mere chronicle the book is of marked importance, 
but it is much more than this and its value is enhanced by the 
distinctive personality of the writer. With many of the 
sites, incidents, and characters recorded he has had a personal 
connection and at a rough calculation there must be some 
fifty or sixty occasions on which he introduces personal 
recollections, which add greatly to the picturesqueness of 
the narrative. He has besides a marked for picking o.ut 
the more striking incidents in a series of events. He illustrates 
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liis ...text witli a wide range- of litexarj ..qEotation and he 
illiiniinates, Ms' characters by 'a number of suggestive com- 
parisons — the Seljuks and the 'Norsemen, for instance, 
Jalaluddin of Kharizm and Gliaiies XII of Sweden, Louis XIV 
and Aurangzeb, -the Sikhs . and the Teniplars, and so forth. 
Additional distinction ■ is added, to his dramatis personae by 
the occasional use of adjectival prefixes, as in '' resolute 
Nott’b temperanie.ntal EUenhorough 'b ''grim 'Abdarrah- 
man'b etc., and the whole work embodies a valuable com- 
bination of careM study and infectious enthusiasm. 

E. D. Maclagax. 

India 

Bahabistax-i-6haybi. By MIeza Nathan. Translated by 
Dr. M. I. Boeah. Two vols., pp. xxix -f 930. 8| X 5|. 
Gauhati, xVssam : Government of Assam, 1936. 10 or 155. 

The existence of a unique manuscript of this wnrk in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris was brought to notice by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who has published several articles 
on it. But its wealth of detail fully justifies a complete transla- 
tion. The author, AJauddin Isfahani, known familiarly as 
Mirza Nathan, and having the pen-name of Ghaybi, was of 
Persian origin. His father became ilir Balir or Admiral of 
the Mughul Fleet, and with his son, left ilgra for Bengal in 
1007. For the next eighteen years, during which period the 
father died and was succeeded by Nathan the Mughuls wBre 
engaged in subduing rebellious Afghans, and in expeditions 
against Gooch Behar, Assam, Tippera, and Arakan. Details 
of those expeditions are given in full and complete and are 
corroborated by other sources. 

In addition to his account of those affairs, the author 
also supplements the accounts of Jahangir’s reign in other 
areas, such as the rebellion of the pseudo-Khusrav at Patna, 
and in particular the rebellion of Shah Jahan, details of which 
are now much clearer than they appear in other sources. 
But perhaps the chief value of the l)ook lies outside the 
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narration of political events. Nathan shows himself a brave 
soldier with a fiery petulant nature, rather more loyal to 
his emperor than most of his contemporaries, though he did 
join Shah Jahan. His accounts of his campaigns throw 
much light on tactics in difficult country, the use of 
boats, of elephants, of caltrops, and of stockades. Eecent 
writers have doubted whether European writers in the seven- 
teenth century were correct in stating that the property of 
deceased officials escheated to the government. Nathan 
gives a number of instances including the case of his own 
father. 

The late Mr. Moreland {JRAS,, 1938, p. 511) pointed out 
that the Chavdhn is rarely mentioned in the chronicles, 
while the administrative literature omitted to detail his 
duties or method of pay. Nathan says (p. 157) that the 
Chaudhn signed the register of revenue assessments in Bengal, 
and (p. 281) laments that when his house was burnt down 
the Chaudhns did not assist him with their men. Elsewhere 
he gives examples of administrative difficulties in the collection 
of revenue (p. 16), delay in the pay of his men (p. 34), and an 
amusing stratagem to capture a disloyal officer (p. 454). 

Anthropologists will find interesting details of magic in 
Assam (p. 273), and an extraordinary account of the behaviour 
of the Bhutanese (p. 677). 

The translator tells us that the style of the original is simple 
and his English version is clear and readable, though in one or 
two cases he slips, as for example, in using '' fatal where he 
means “ severe or in calling the big toe the thumb of the 
foot 'h It may also be pointed out that Chund, Chaund, or 
Jaund (p. 5, and n. 8, p. 791) is now known as Chainpur. 

The word Gawar (p. 8) which has not been understood, is 
merely the Hindi word for villager ”, and Chajuha, where 
the attack took place, is probably Chochakpur, in the Ghazipur 
District. It is not surprising that Mirza Nathan called the 
Magh Raja Salim (p. 89, and n, 10, p. 816), though this is a 
Muslim name, as the Rajas of Arakan used such names from J 
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tlie'fifteeEt'li, centuij {Omn. Hist. India, iv, p, 477). Alhabas 
is not a corruption of Ilababad (p. 726 and ii. 18, p. 859), 
If occurs elsewhere as a place-name in the United Provinces, 
and is so spelt on copper coins of Akbar, who is credited later 
with ''the change to Ilahabad. At p. 733 we should probably 
read Soron (inEtah District) for Suruu. The translator might 
have added dates more freely in his notes where they can be 
ascertained. So far as' names are concerned the index is 
adequate, but it lacks references to some of the more important 
topics mentioned in the book. 

A. 886. li. Bur.N. 


" Pbe-Musolman IxDixi. Vol. II, Part L Yedic India. The 
^ Aryan Expansion over India. By V. Eaxgacharya. 
9| X 7, pp. XV + 566. Madras : Indian Publishing 
House, 1937. 

It is some eight years since we noticed the first (prehistoric) 
part of Mr. Eangacharya^s ambitious history of India down 
to the Muhammadan conquest. The present volume deals 
with the historical aspect of the Yedic period down to about 
600 B.c. ; a complementary volume will deal with the culture 
of the period. Tliis volume then deals w'ith what the author 
conveniently calls Aryan expansion over India''; that 
is, the history of the synthesis of “Aryan" and “non- 
Aryan " elements in early Indian culture. Chapter I surveys 
the sources and their nature. Chapter II deals at length with 
the chronology of the literature ; the various views that have 
been put forward are analysed and the arcliseological evidence 
compared with the Kterary. We cannot agree that the Rg-Veda 
is so early as the author puts it, but the section is very valuable 
as a history of Yedic research. Chapter III treats of the 
historical and geographical elements in tlie Veda and the 
present state of our knowledge. The subject of Chapters IV 
and V is the “ Aryan expansion over Hindustan ", that is to 
say, it discusses very fully the historical elements in the 
later Yedic hterature and epics, and is an encyclopaedia of 
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tribal history. The last chapter sketches the spread of Vedic. 
culture through South India to Ceylon. Mr. Eangacharya 
has given us a useful hook ; while we cannot agree with all 
his views, and particularly his chronology, the volume is 
valuable as a survey of the present state of our knowledge and 
we wish success to the author in the continuation of his 
task. 

B , 226 , J. Allan. 


Catalogue op the Palm Leap Manuscripts in the Library 
OP THE Colombo Museum, Vol. I. By W. A. be Silva. 
Memoirs of the Colombo Museum, Series A, No. 4. 
12 X lOj, pp. xxxiv + 412, pis. 6. Colombo : Ceylon 
Government Press, 1938. Es. 10. 

The author of this Catalogue has classified the manuscripts 
under six main heads : (i) Theravada Buddhist Literature in 
Sinhalese script ; (ii) the same in Burmese and Cambodian 
script ; (iii) History and Tradition ; (iv) Grammar and 
Lexicography ; (v) Prosody and Poetry ; and (vi) Art. 

The whole is preceded by an Introduction and followed by 
four Indices. 

The Introduction, which is somewhat diifuse, deals among 
other matters with the history of the Museum collection, the 
preparation of talipat leaves for writing, the system of pagina- 
tion, the Sinhalese numerals, the development of the Sinhalese 
alphabet, the methods of dating manuscripts, and a short 
outline of Sinhalese literature. The following may be noted. 
The statement on p, xxi that “ some books compiled in the 
fourteenth century, a.c. '' are dated in an era calculated from 
the Enlightenment of the Buddha is erroneous ; the books in 
question were written in the thirteenth century. On p. xxxii 
we find the allegation that the Mayura Sandesaya is the oldest 
of this class of poem ; this is not the case, the Tisara Sandesaya 
having been addressed to King Parakrama Bahu V of 
Dadigama. No reference has been made to the poems known 
as Hatana, 
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The value of the main body of the work would have been 
much enhanced by a fuller account of tlie historical data 
occurring in the manuscripts described. 'We may note this 
defect, for example, in the account of the Saddliurmaratnci- 
karmja (p. 215), the PnjdvaUya (p. 256), and the Nikmja 
Samgrahaya (p. 294) ; the author has lost an unique oppor- 
tunity of helping historical students. In other respects also 
the Catalogue is deficient, for instance, in the alisence of any 
explanation of the difference between Pdjdailiya I and 11, 
and in the vague and meagre description of the Paramgi 
Halanaya (p. 297). 

The S 5 ^stem of transliteration and the diacriticals employed 
are not always those authorized by Government, and misprints 
and misspellings are not infrequent. In spite of serious 
blemishes the work is of value. 

B, 382. H. W. CODPJNGTON. 


Inscriptions of Burma. University of Rangoon : Oriental 
Studies Publications. 18 X 14. No. 3. Portfolio II : 
Down to 630 b.e. (a.d. 1268), pis. 115. No. 4, Portfolio III, 
630-662 B.E. (a.d. 1268-1300), pis. 121. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1939. £5 5a. each. 

These portfolios continue the work-great in conception 
and finely executed — which began in Portfolio Xo. 1, published 
in 1933 and reviewed in this Journal in January, 1935, p. 163. 
Portfolio Xo. 1 included the earliest inscriptions. Xo. 2 
includes some more early inscriptions recently discovered, 
and Xo. 3 ends at about a.d. 1300 with the fall of Pagan. 

The editors, with their collaborators, the persons who 
took the estampages, the photographer, and the printer, 
have done a service of incalculable value in putting these 
inscriptions in permanent form, beyond the risk of further 
damage from the weather or other enemies. The size of the 
printed portion of the page is 10 in. by 14 in. ; the letters are 
inwall cases big enough to be read without strain to the eyes, and 
the maximum of legibility has been coaxed out of the stones. 
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The great majoritj of the inscriptions are in Burmese — 
the Mon mscriptions, deciphered and translated by Dr. C. Otto 
Blagden and Mr. Ch. Duroiselle in the EpigmpMa Bifmanica, 
have been excluded. All are of linguistic value as documents 
in Old Burmese and many are also of historical value. 

The editors provide an excellent Table of Contents, giving 
particulars of each inscription, including its present where- 
abouts. In their Preface, they point out the urgency of their 
task, and the force of their contention must be admitted. 
Translation and editing must wait — the important thing is to 
push on with the publication of facsimiles of these valuable 
records before they are irretrievably damaged. Scholars will 
be grateful for this plenteous second instalment of a great 
work. 

B . 410 . J. A. Stewart. 


Die Yajus’ des Asvamedha. By Shrikrishna Bhawe. 

X 6|-, pp, X + 136. Bonner Orientalistische Studien 
Heft 25. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 1939. EM. 10. 

Ill Part II of this work is given a very useful presentation 
of the Mantra material of the Taittinya, Kdthaka, Maitrd- 
yamya, and Vdjasaneyi Smhhitds, so arranged as to show 
clearly the impossibility of reconstructing an original 
Asvamedha text. In Part I the author discusses the relations 
of the Samhitas, and certain details of the sacrifice. 

In the main the results attained are in accord with those 
current, but the effort to prove a chronological order, MS,, 
VS., TS., and KS., is unacceptable, save as regards the 
KS., which is clearly later than the TS. The better order of 
the MS., which accords with the ritual use of the Mantras, 
may easily be adduced as a sign of later date, and the actual 
Mantras afford little of real value for purposes of dating. The 
posteriority of the YS. to the TS. is suggested by many 
grounds. " 

It is suggested (p. 62) that the TS, y, 3, 12, in connecting 
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the horse with Prajapati is later than TB. iii, 8, 20, 3-4, 
where connection with Varana is stressed, but that originally 
:(p. 67). 'the horse was offered not to any individual god, 
whether Vannia, or .India, but .to the gods together. So” 
.far, however, a,s the sacrifice is regarded as an offering to. the ' 
gods, the recipient in the original form must surely have 
been the sun, for the sacrifice in one of its aspects is plainly 
one intended to strengthen the sun and promote fertility in 
all its forms. The view (pp, 21, 42, 57, 70) that certain elements 
can be reckoned Vedic, certain non-Vedic, the latter i.ncludin.g 
the Queen’s, dealings with the slaughtered victim, a.iid' the 
offering to Junibaka — not in the TS.— who is deemed to be 
the spirit of e\dl, is open to the usual difficulty that we have 
no criterion for discrimination of character. The role of the 
Queen, however repugnant to us and to later Indian opinion, 
is clearly in the sacrifice an important ritual of fertility magic 
to secure progeny for the king endowed with quasi-divine 
characteristics, and we must accept it as j)art of Indo-Aryan 
religious practice. The Jumbaka ceremony is of uncertain 
character, but it is also in keeping with Indo-Aryan religion, 
though the omission of it in the TS. may indicate that it was 
not eljually acceptable to all schools of thought, and that some 
of the Taittiriya school did not practise it. But the TB. iii, 
9, 15, 3 regards Jumbaka as Varuna, and the SB. xiii, 3, 6, 5 
agrees, and this is an important consideration wdiich cannot 
be explained away in' the ingenious manner adopted by 
Professor Bhaw'-e, who suggests that Sajama on TB. is right 
in equating Varuna with vdraka, was vermieden werden 
soil.” Sayana is, as often, unable to explain what seemed to 
him, doubtless, as to us an anomaly, and merely falls back 
on an impossible verbal explanation. The omission of the 
Mantra in TS. is undoubtedly curious, but its early character 
is attested by its occurrence in MS. and VS. no less than in 
KS., and it is very possible that it has merely fallen out of 
the TS. 

B. 421. 


A. Berbiedale Keith. 
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L'Agothotra. Description de ragniliotra dans le ritnel 
vediqiie. By P.-E. Dumoot. 9 x 6, pp. xv + 213, 
plan 1. Baltimore : The John. Hopkins Press, 1939. 16^. 

Professor Dumont has already rendered important services 
to the cause of Vedic religion, and his new work adds materially 
to our obligation to him. The Agnihotra embodies an ancient 
sun spell and must ea‘ch day be performed by Brahmins and 
Vaisyas, so that its practical importance in Vedic life is greater 
than that of the sacrifices bound up with special occasions or 
periods. The method of dealing with it adopted is to give an 
account thereof according to the eight important Srautasutras, 
Kdtydyana, Apastamba, Eiranyahesin, Baudhdyana, Manu, 
Asvaldyana, &dnh1idyana, and the Taitdna, The Bhdradvdja, 
Jdrdha, and VaiMidnasa are ignored, without substantial 
loss. Instead of a bare translation of each Sutra, a clear 
exposition of what it tells us is accorded, with the text 
appended, that of the mantras referred to, and extracts from 
the commentaries. A conspectus of the material in the sources 
renders it easy to see how far there is accord between the 
several schools. No more useful service could be rendered 
than this work to those w’-ho desire to study Vedic ritual, for 
the expert skill of the author renders it possible to accord 
full faith to his exposition. It is interesting to note how such 
detailed studies help to solve the difficulties presented by the 
brief Sutra texts, and to control the commentators. Professor 
Caland, whose knowledge of the ritual was of k very high 
order, rendered Apastamba, vi, 4, 2, m standn saMnrsati 
as meaning that in milking the milker does not touch the teats 
with hand moistened as usual. This \dew is that of the com- 
mentary on Eiranyaheiin in the parallel passage. But it must 
be admitted that the omission in the text of the two Sutras 
and of the parallel in Baudhdyana of the phrase sodahena 
pdnind supphed by the commentator is inexplicable, and the 
force of sam is not brought out. What is meant is that he does 
not touch the teats together, as appears clearly from the 
use of the word in Taittirlya Brdhmanay ii, 1, 8, 1-2, where the 
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commentary misunderstands smimrsuti as mardayaii The 
advantages of the comparative metliod of treating obscure 
temis are seldom more neatly exhibited, and any student of 
one of the Sutras will find many cases where the pima facie 
rendering of the text is proved defective by reference to other 
Sutra parallels. 

B , 434 . A. BerRIEDALE KeitH. 


Studies ix Ixdo-Muslim History : . A Critical Coininentary 
on Elliot and Dowson's History of India as told by its oivn 
Histofimis. By S. H. HooivlLl. 9| x 6|j pp. xxiii + 
727. Bombay, 1939. 

In this volume. Professor Hodivala, already well known for 
his researches in Indian numismatics, presents us with the 
fruits of many years’ work in another sphere — ^that of the 
history of India during the Muhammadan period. The eight 
volumes of that monumental work, History of India as told 
by its own Historians, completed about sixty years ago, 
had attained a well-deserved reputation as indispensable to 
all serious students of Indo-Muslini history. Since it was 
compiled, however, many new sources of iDformation have 
come to light, and scholars have from time to time drawn 
attention to defects, largely inseparable from a pioneer work 
of such magnitude. Professor Hodivala, by maldng a close and 
systematic study of these volumes, along wdth relevant 
original texts, inscriptions, and other data, has been able to 
suggest an enormous number of corrections of interpretation 
and reading, as well as of identifications of persons and places 
named, thus elucidating a very large number of obscure 
passages hitherto unexplained or erroneously interpretated. 
Another useful, though toilsome, task undertaken has been to 
establish the chronology, where variously recorded, by means 
of the week-day test, where this could be applied. 

Many of the suggestions are hypothetical or tentative, 
as the author expressly states in his Introduction : '' They 
have been put forward only for provoking discussion or 
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stimulating researcli and eliciting more satisfactory solutions/'' 
Corroboration of tliis will be found in the fifteen pages of 
“Additions and Corrections’’ already inserted (pp. 9-23). 
The fact remains that Professor Hodivala has undoubtedly 
solved a vast number of difficulties that beset the reader, 
and has placed the student of Indian history under permanent 
obligation. That he has been able to achieve this is due to a 
methodical system of keeping notes, his own linguistic attain- 
ments and wide reading, intimacy with the peoples and their 
customs, and an uncommon flair for topographical detail. 
Exigencies of space preclude reference here to the many 
important emendations and identifications noticed, but it 
may at least be said that the more one reads these “ Studies ”, 
the more one is impressed by the erudition and insight of the 
author., 

A complete set of Elliot and Dowson’s volumes is now very 
scarce, and commands a very high price. A new edition is called 
for. Should this be issued, Professor Hodivala’s work might 
suitably perhaps form a supplementary volume ; other- 
wise his valuable notes should be incorporated. The following 
few suggestions may be added for his consideration in case of 
revision. 

p. 76. Eegard being had to the reference in the Chacfmdma 
to a Buddhist vihdra, the enigmatical name “ Samani ” may 
possibly be connected with the Sans, smmana, used of a 
Buddhist (or Jaina) priest. 

p. 129, I. 2 from foot. For “ Bakin in the vernacular ” 
read “ Dakin in the vernacular 

p. 136, 1. 4 from foot. For jatugriha read jatugrha. 

p. 144. '' The great Budda ” at IsTardin. For the most 
recent and authoritative opinion on this question, see Sir 
A. Stein’s Archseological Reconnaissances in NW, India and 
SE, irdn, pp. 41-4. 

p. 160, I. 16. Since V. A. Smith wrote his E.HJ,, another 
recension of Asoka’s edicts has been discovered at Brragiidi, 
near Gooty (Karnul district). 
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p, 185, 11- 6 and 1 from foot. For '' nortli-eastern ” read 
north-westem 

p. 206, L 20. For '' soiith of Patna read “ east-sontli-east 
of Patna'’* , 

p. 4:09j 1. 3. Mgtt this not be Marot^ now in tlie Baliawalpnr 
State, a place apparently of some importance in early times, 
l}diig on a route from Multan to Delhi via Sirsa % 
p. 453, 1 19. The maps included in EeiinelFs Bengal Atlas 
were compiled and published by him. during the years ITTO-- 
1781 (not ill 1772). 

p. 493, 1. 7 from foot, and p. ss, I. 10. The first part of the 
place names Baksar and Buxar is doubtless derived from 
Sans, tnjdghm, tiger.” It may be noted that the town in 
the Shahabad district shown as Biixar ” on our maps is 
pronounced Baghsar by the local country folk. 

b.469, C. E. a. W. Oldham. 

Iniica 

A Guide to EIlamda. By A. Ghosh. 8 x 6, pp. i + i + 51, 
pis. 10, plan 1. Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1939. 
As. 12, or Is, 

A handy and useful guide to the excavations on the ancient 
Buddhist site of Nalanda in Bihar and to the local museum 
where most of the portable proceeds are preserved, 

B. 546. 


Namdapub: a Pobsakeh Eikgdom. By Bidyadhab 
Singh Deo, KumIba. 9| x 6|, pp. i + viii + vii + i 
+ 156, pi. 1, ills, 22, Cuttack : Utkal Sahitya Press, 
1939. 

A history of the Sankara dynasty of Nandapur in 
Vizagapatam, founded by Vinayaka Deva (a.d. 1443--1476), 
and no'w represented by Maharaja Vikrama Deva IV of 
Jeypore and his adopted son Kumara Eamakrsna Deva. 

■ H. 532, 
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Foreign Notices of South India from Megasthenes to 
Ma Huan. By K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. (Madras 
University Historical Series, No. 14.) 10 X 7, pp. xiv + 
341 . Madras : University of Madras, 1939. 

A useful collection of tlie references to Southern India 
and Ceylon in the works of Greek and Roman writers, Chinese 
pilgrims, European travellers, etc., translated, with 
introduction and notes. 


The TripadL Being an abridged English recast of 
Purvatrasiddham (an analytical-synthetical inquiry into 
the system of the last three chapters of Panini s 
Astadhyayi). By H. E. Buiskool. 10 x 6 |-, pp. xv + 
156. Leiden ; E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1939. 

A careful study of the method of Panini’s Sanskrit grammar 
with especial reference to its last three chapters, leading 
to the conclusion that the latter form a system of thematical 
groups which are rationally classified and arranged . 
li. 503 . 


Islam 

The Qur’an. Translated with a critical re-arrangement of the 
Surahs. By Richard Bell. VoL II, Surahs XXV- 
CXLVI. 9x6, pp. vii + 346 to 697. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1939. Price 125. 6cZ. 

The pubhcation of the second volume of this translation 
brings to completion what is undoubtedly the most important 
piece of work in the field of Qur’anic studies that has appeared 
in our generation. (For a notice of vol. i, see Jowficil, 1938, 
p. 618.) Vol. i contained Suras I-XXIV ; this second contains 
Suras XXV-CXIV. As this part includes all the earlier 
and more difiScult passages, the dividing up of the Suras 
into their component parts is in many places confessedly less 
certain than in the earlier volume, and as we know so little 

JIIAR. JANUABY 1941. ^5 
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of the background of the early pronouncements of the Prophet, 
many of the interpretations of this early material are 
necessarily more speculative. Dr. Bell, however, has carried 
through consistently his theory of the composition of the 
Qur'an, and has reached results that must be the starting point 
for any further serious critical %vork on the book. 

Perhaps the most significant thing that emerges from this 
analysis of the Suras, is that, contrary to earlier opinion, we 
have relatively little early lleccan material in the Qur'an, 
while much more than we had allowed must he considered as 
Madman in origin, and still more as Maclinan in its present 
form, even though it may contain early material. This fits 
in very well with conclusions being reached from quite another 
line of study, viz. that on the S^ra, 

Students will be interested in the very numerous new 
interpretations of familiar passages, interpretations which are 
always interesting even when they may not carry conviction. 
It is to be expected that further study will shed light on 
words that are at present quite obscure. For example, 
Dr. Tritton has recently {BSOS., ix, 926) suggested a god- 
name origin for the curious as-Sumad of Sura cxii, 2. It is also 
not entirely impossible that we may discover textual material 
that will enable us to get behind tlie textiis receptus which 
Dr. Bell has necessarily had to take as the basis of his critical 
work. 

In an endeavour to render as literally as possible the text 
before him the translator has at times, perhaps, strained the 
English idiom overmuch, but there are advantages, in such 
a task as this, in literalness as against elegance. The work as a 
whole is very accurate, though n. 2 on p. 577 should read 
parakletos in the first italicized word, and periJdutm in the 
second. 

B, 426. 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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The Ansae al-Asheaf of al-Baladhtiei. Vol. IV B. Ed. 

by Max Sghloessingee. 11 x 8, pp. 178 + v + 47. 

Jerusalem ; University Press, 1938. 15s. 

Each instalment of this book confirms the impression that 
its value for the early history of Islam was exaggerated by 
hope. This volume contains very little that is new. It says 
that Marwan I promised the succession to ‘Amr b. Sa‘id ; 
in vol. V it is said that ‘ A mr claimed to have received this 
promise. The story of the murder of ‘Amr is exciting, but it 
is only an amplification of one line in al-Tabari. About 
events in Basra after the death of Yazid, what is given is 
rather a neW combination of events. When the town refused 
to obey ‘Ubaidallah, he stayed for forty days under the protec- 
tion of Mas‘ud of Azd. Before leaving for Syria he appointed 
Mas‘ud governor. Al-Ahnaf stirred up the Khawarij who 
murdered Mas‘ud. Azd suspected Tamim and it came to a 
fight in which al-Ahnaf was slow to take part. The tribe of 
Tamim stopped hostilities and then al-Ahnaf came forward as 
peace-maker. 

Much of the book is pedestrian, but many of the stories 
are well told and exciting, while some are amusing. A school- 
master thought it high time that ‘Ubaidallah gave him a gift. 
Hearing that the great man wanted some slaves, he dressed 
up some of his scholars and sold them to his steward. When 
evening came, the children cried to go home and the trick 
was exposed. ‘Ubaidallah laughed and let the schoolmaster 
keep Ms money. The editing is up to the standard of the first 
instalment ; no more need be said. 

B . 471 . A. S. Tettton. 



Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Cylindee Seals. By H. Feankfoet. A documentary essay 
in the art and religion of the ancient Near East. 10 X 8, . 
pp. xlvii -f 328, pis. xlvii, figs. 116. London : Macmillan 
and Co., 1939. £2 2s. 

The cylinder seals of Mesopotamia and the neighbouring - 
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regions, \Yhicli were always subject to its influence culturally 
far more tlioii politically, form a copious and ever-increasing 
store of illustration intimately expressive of the mentality 
of their makers ; it was a popular art, for every Babylonian 
carried a seal, and to that character it doubtless owed the 
vitality which preserved it through all the vicissitudes of more 
than two millennia. But it was a peculiar genius of invention 
ill its pictorial subjects and in their expression which gave it 
that astonishing after-life in lands and centuries far removed 
from any acquaintance with its creators, which Dr. BranMort 
has revealed and analysed in some of the best pages of a book 
distinguished throughout by remarkable command of the 
material, judgment in its choice, and ingenuity in its explana- 
tion. The first two are displayed most clearly in the contents 
of his forty-seven excellent plates, the last in several chapters 
of acute discussion. 

The main historical divisions into wdiich the material falls, 
and the broadly unmistakable characteristics of each, have 
long been familiar. There have now^ been added the pre- 
historic seals, some of outstanding achievement, and to these 
the author has been able to give an exacter classification 
and a study of their artistic methods. He attaches importance 
to the varying e\ddence of use of the drill as a criterion of 
dating ; no doubt a diflference in the visibility of its use is 
perceptible and significant. Yet the real difference, it may be 
thought, is in the relative thoroughness with which the 
work was finished with the graver, for the very deeply cut 
figures of the Uruk period can hardly have been roughed out 
otherwise than by the drill Dr. Frankfort, indeed, denies the 
feasibility of such, a process (p. 153), but the example wiiicli he 
gives hardly disproves this, and earlier (p. 31} he had been 
inclined to admit it. Howrever this may be, his account of the 
Uruk and Jemdet Nasr periods, his original observations 
upon the development and varying character of the Early 
Dynastic seals, liis analysis of the cpiite distinct Assyrian 
contribution to the art, and his very instructive distinction 
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of its evolutions in Syiia are all stylistic criticism of a helpful- 
kind., ... ■ ' 

So far the book moves over ground at least partially mapped^ 
but adventure begins when historical development is done with 
and the pictures themselves have to be described. Everyone 
accustomed to looking at these miniature compositions is 
familiar with the unending enigmas which they present to a 
would-be interpreter. Dr. Franldort knows this as well as 
any, and attacks his task fully conscious that he may w^ell be 
deemed to have failed, and cannot prove that he has been 
successful. We do not, in fact, possess that knowledge of the 
immense but inter-connected mythology of the Babylonians 
which might securely explain the elaborate scenes beloved 
especially in the Akkadian period, when execution and 
repertoire alike were at their height. It is, of course, impossible 
in a review to take issue with the author’s ably-conducted 
arguments in support of several hypotheses which may in 
general be pronounced reasonable even if not demonstrable. 
But he is handicapped by a blind spot and a prejudice. The 
first is his surprising failure to recognize the essentially 
amuletic character of the seal. This leads him not only into 
unconvincing assumptions (p. 246, “ its original meaning 
already having been lost ”), and false distinctions (p. 12, 
and especially that underlying his notions of Eg 3 ^tian seals, 
p. 293), but into needless difficulties in observing the conduct 
of such figures as the Naked Hero and the Bull-Man, or the 
combats between humans and monsters on the Assyrian seals, 
the magical significance of which, whether apotropaic of 
evil or attractive of good, can hardly be in doubt. From the 
same deficiency he misses, it may be thought, the significance 
of the Early Dynastic herds and guardians with their enemies 
and of the introduction scene favoured in the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, which seem to illustrate the customary negative and 
positive aspects of magic. The prejudice noted above is against 
astrological explanations (pp. 68, 108), which can, indeed, 
be overworked, but are suggested very strongly by some of , 
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tlie. scenes there described, and' a-re not effectively discredited 
by the al3>sence of early texts, for there is no wiitten mythology 
before' 2000 B.c* They are, indeed, admitted by the author 
for a later period (p, 156), 'an unfounded distinction which 
traverses the continuity of Babylonian ideas, elsewhere so 
marked. It is worthy of note, for example, that most of the 
figures in the *'tboating--scene- can be found distributed 
among the three '' ways ” of heaven, listed in the astronomical 
treatise called (nml) Apin, though it is true that they do not 
stand in any special proximity there. But if tliese figures 
are to be sought in Babylonian mythology it must surely 
be ill the heavens, for there is no evidence to support the 
author’s idea that the Sun-god in Babylonia, as in Egypt, 
travelled underground back to the place of liis rising. Even 
the Acre ’’ and the '' Plough ’’ to cultivate it were in heaven, 
and the “ Hind ’’ who laboured upon it was Tammuz. 

Discussion of further questions like this beiug excluded 
by space, it may be useful to end with a few remarks of detail. 
There are two or three 'wrong references to the plates — ^p. 28 
for pL iii a, /, read a, e ; p, 107 for xxiii/, read g; p. 318 
for xlvii b read a. A few verbal slips or infelicities — p. 57 n. 

random arrangement of seals (signs ?) ” ; p. 93 deny the 
irrelevancy’’ (read ''their relevancy”); p. 153 "excessive 
art (use ?) of the drill ” ; p. 158 " which remains (reminds ?) 
one of the uraeus ” ; p. 215 n. " Shamasli-Resh-Ushiir ” is 
wrongly written, and so is Tukulti-Enurta in contrast lYith 
the god Ninurta (in several places) ; p. 244 " Sargon II of 
Assyria ” — the meaning is doubtless correct but is unfortu- 
nately expressed ; p, 279 " a non-Semitic name (Awilia) 
Finally, pi. xviii h is wrongly cut, for the kneeling figure at the 
left is a " gatepost supporter ” to the god in the -watery 
shrine, as observed on p. 123. 

B. 359. 


C. J. Ga-dd. 
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Eecherches archeologiques i Begram (Chantier 2). By 
J. HackiNj avec la collaboration de Madame J. E. 
Hackin. Memoires de la Delegation arcbeologiqne 
frang-aise en Afghanistan, Tome IX. In two vols. 14J X 
11, pp. 137, pis. 78, maps 3, plan 1, ills, 8. Paris : Les 
l^ditions d’Art et d'Histoire, 1939. 

In this, his latest Memoir, M. Hackin describes the 
splendid series of glass, ivory, bronze, and other objects 
unearthed in 1937 among the ruins of the later palace-citadel 
at Begram, in South Afghanistan. As explained in the Fore- 
word, the author's object has been to put other archaeologists 
as soon as possible in possession of these supremely interesting 
materials, and he has done this in the most practical way 
by devoting the bulk of the two volumes to a detailed catalogue 
of the objects (numbering 365), illustrated by 238 first-rate 
photographs and other sketches, and by adding an illuminating 
chapter on the date, technique, provenance and artistic 
affinities of the more important finds. In his prefatory account 
of the site and its rediscovery in modern times, M. Hacldn 
identifies Begram with the Nicaea of Arrian and the Kapisi 
of Tsiian-tsang ; Alexandria of the Caucasus he would place 
some miles to the north of Begram in the vicinity of Parwan 
(Djebel-Seraj). A different view is taken by Tarn, who in 
his latest work, The Greeks in Bactria and India (pp. 460“462), 
has shown very good reasons for regarding Alexandria and 
Kapisi as parts of a double city, the former standing on the 
west and the latter on the east banlc of the Panjshir River, 
just below its confluence with the Ghorband. The ruins at 
Begram would thus represent Alexandria rather than Kapisi, 
though both names seem to have been used interchangeably 
for the whole city. Mcaea is placed by Tarn somewhere to 
the south of Begram (op. cit., p. 99). One would much like 
to hear what M. Hackin, with his personal knowledge of 
the ground, thinks of this new theory ; he quotes Dr. Tarn’s 
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book oil p. 65 of bis Memoir, but- does not mention it in 
connection witli this particular problem. 

Tlie collection of oniamenta! glass is a large and singularly 
varied one. Besides otber pieces, it includes some fine 
specimens of painted goblets, fisb-sliaped vases, and vases 
caged in open network, indented ware, standard rliytons, 
bandied ixiterae (in imitation of metal originals), a beautiful 
example of a millefiori plate and a ribbed phiale. They range 
in date from the first to the early part of the fourth century 
A.D., and for the most part are products of Byro-'Phoenician 
factories on the ilediterranean littoral, with which the 
Paropamisadas must have been in commercial touch as late 
as the fourth century. Were these vessels, belonging to such 
widely differing ages, a collection of family heirlooms handed 
down from generation to generation in some wealtliy liouseliold 
of KapisI ? Or were they purchased en bloc iiom some Western 
dealer in the early years of the fourth century ? Whatever 
their history, it is clear from the extremely delicate nature 
of their fabrics that they nmst have been pn^served with the 
utmost care and regarded by their owners as highly cherished 
possesvsions. Doubtless this is equally true of the graved and 
sculptured ivories ; for they, too, exhibit striking differences 
of style and technique, and if we knew as much about their 
history as we do about that of tlie glasswares, we should 
probably find that their ages were just about as varied. All 
of these ivories show, as M. Hackin points out, strong Indian 
influences. Some of them were almost certainly imports from 
Hindustan or Central India ; others, including the magnificent 
coffer No. 329 and Nos. 326, 327, 331, and 332, were almost 
just as certainly produced in the Nortli-West«-*-as likely as 
-not at Kapis! itself — and throw valuable light on the mundane 
art of that region. On the strength of these ivories the autlior 
remarks (p. 25) ‘‘ II semble done qiie, dans le Nord de ITnde, 
Fart profane se soit niontr4 rebelle aux influences etraiigeres, 
alors que Fart bouddiqua ouverteinerit patronne par les 
envahisseurs, se laissait plus facilement en tamer ’b This is 
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questionable. The art of stone-carving had come to India from 

Western Asia and it was only natural that the artists of 

Gandhara should draw their inspirations from Hellenistic 

work, with its freer styles and more advanced technique, 

rather than from the work of the Early Indian School, despite 

the atmosphere of sanctity in which its hallowed associations 

had wrapt the latter. Ivory-carving, on the other hand, 

was from the very nature of the material, an essentially Indian ■ ^ 

art, and it was to India that the ivory-carvers of the Paro- 

pamisadae and Gandhara would naturally look for their 

models, though they could not at the same time help being 

influenced by the Greek or quasi-Greek art which had long I 

since taken root in their country. In like manner, it was ? 

to the West and not to the East that the coin-engravers * 

and bronze-workers of the North-West turned for inspiration, | 

since India could produce no coins or bronzes comparable •? 

with those of Greece. 

John Marshall. 


Postscript . — Since writing the above, I have received the 
Comptes Rendus of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres for 1939, containing an instructive article by M. A. 
Foucher on the site of Nicsea. This city he places about a 
hundred kilometres from Kapisi, at the crossing of a small 
tributary of the Kabul, formed by the junction of the Alishang 
and Alingar streams ; for the rest, he agrees with Hackin in 
locating Kapisi at Begram and Alexandria in the vicinity 
of Parwan, but he does not explain how these positions are 
to be reconciled with the statement in Stephanus that Alex- 
andria was in Opiane — ^to the west of the river — and the 
statement in Pliny (vi, 92) that Kapisi was in Kapisene — ^to 
the east of the river. 

B. 458, John Marshall. 
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ForiLLES BE SiALK (pres de Kashan), 1933, 1934-, and 1937. 

By E. Ghirshmax. Miisee du Louvre, Departement des 

Aiiticjuites Orieutales. Serie arcliiVilogiqne. Tome IV, 

Yol. 1. 12| X 10, pp. vni + 152, pis. 96, ills. 11. Paris : 

Paul Gentliner, 1938. Frs. 200. 

Ill tliis volume M, Ghirshman describes tbe earliest 
settlements at Sialk from tbe time wben tbe site was first 
occupied down to about 3000 B.c. Tlie second volume will 
contain the results of the French Mission's inve.stigations at 
tlie two cemeteries near the South Mound, which illustrate 
the two last civilizations at Sialk belonging to the 2nd and 1st 
millennia b.c. Sialk has the distincti(.)n of being the only 
place on the Iranian Plateau which was in continuous occupa- 
tion between the 5th and 3rd inilleniiia b.c., and it is the only 
spot, therefore, where the student can trace uninterruptedly 
the evolution of material culture in this region during the 
all-important period when the foundations of civilization 
were being laid in the Middle East. Actually the successive 
layers of habitation brought to light by M. Ghirshinaii were 
not all superimposed, one upon the other, on the same site ; 
they are divided over two separate inoiinds—an earlier one 
to the nortli and a later one to the soutln This, however, 
has occasioned no real difficulty in following the continuity- 
of the series, since the strata in the later mound start precisely 
at the point where, those in the earlier one leave off. Among 
these strata, numbering some tw'enty in all, the author dis- 
tinguishes four main Periods — t\xo in the north mound and 
two in the south, and he describes with admirable lucidity 
and with a wealth of well chosen illustrations the essential 
characteristics of each of the Periods, so that the reader 
has no dfficiilty in following the marked changes which 
took place, from age to age, in the habitations of the living ; 
in the disposal of the dead ; in pottery, terracotta, and metal 
ware ; in the fashioning of stone, shell, and bone o])jects ; 
and in seal engraving. The valuable data thus recovered at 
Sialk have enabled the author to go substantially further 
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than has hitherto been possible in co-ordinating the materials 
from other early sites not only in Iran, but in Sistan, 
Baluchistan, Turkestan, Mesopotamia, and Syria, and deter- 
mining their relative ages. Thus he shows that Period I at 
Sialk synchronized with the oldest settlements at Key and 
in Mound B at Persepolis, as well as with those in the North 
Kurgan at Anau. Sialk II he equates with Qoum (so far 
as that site has yet been excavated), and with Saveh ; Sialk III 
with Susa I, Giyan V, Mound A at Persepolis, and liissar I 
(Damghan). To the same age he also ascribes the lower strata 
at Bampur in Persian Makran, and the early tombs at Shahi- 
Tump in Baluchistan. With Sialk IV we are brought down to 
the period of Jemdet-Nasr, Ur, Cemetery Y at Kish, and the 
dawn of the early Dynastic period in Mesopotamia, and here 
we arrive at the first tangible point on which to base the 
chronology of the preceding cultures of Iran. By working 
backwards from this date and allowing an average of two and 
a half generations for each stratum of habitation (of which 
there are seventeen), M. Ghirshman comes to the conclusion 
that the oldest settlement at Sialk dates from the latter half 
of the 5th millennium b.c. This method of reckoning is 
admittedly not a very reliable one, but it brings us probably 
much nearer to the truth than Pumpelly's wholly fallacious 
method of reckoning by the depth of the accumulated debris, 
which led him to refer the foundation of the Northern Mound 
at Anau to the 9th millennium B.C. In his final chapter 
M. Ghirshman discusses in detail the bearing of his new 
chronological data on the early cultures of Russian Turkestan, 
of Lower Mesopotamia, of Assyria, and Northern Syria. The 
collotype plates, plans, and pen-and-ink drawings are in every 
way as good as one could desire. 


John Mabshall. 
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Miscellaneous 

TsCHEREMTSSISCHE MaRCHEKj SaGEX UNI) Erzahlungen. 
Ed. 0. Beke. Memoires de la societo fiiiiio-oiigrienrie, 
LXXVL 10 X 6-J, pp. viii -f 649. Helsinki : Siiomalais- 
Ugrilainen Senra, 1938. Hinta Saik. 160 or 14.s‘. 2(t 
This large volume contains some of the linguistic material 
collected by Dr. Beke during the Great Wav from the lips 
of Russian prisoners in Hungary. It is a work of unwearied 
diligence. We find here the kind of folklore to which we are 
accustomed in Riissia. Perhaps there are some new features : 
the murderer giving his property to the girl who exposes him, 
nr. 27 ; the castration of the devil's son, nr. 62 ; ram and goat 
preparing fire by pushing each other's horns, 
nr. 73. This storyteller likes to heap up motifs : e.g, the 
master-thief is the '' blockhead ’b two rather inconsistent 
characteristics, we may think. Motifs apparently popular 
are repeated in different stories Tlie most readable of the 
stories are those in the genuine CiieKunis tradition which 
combinevS good humoured coarseness with complete sexual 
naivety. 

The Hungarian collector was kind enough to add a German 
translation which, though not always very happy, is a great 
help to the understanding of the text. I wuis surprised to 
find such a common expression as nales he takes ”, translated 
very often by the unmeaning “ er stelit sich dazii ” ; later a 
better translation : '' er macht sich daran ” is given, though 
this may be too emphatic. The meaning corresponds to that 
of Mordvin sajems (cf. Finnisch-xigrische Forschungen, 24, 
288). 

The notation of the texts is phonetic.^ Varying forms of a 
word are not completely neglected (woe 89, 10 : wot' 93, 10 ; 
tile.c : telec 154, 8; kii.ya:kuyii. 564, 7~8). Sometimes, 
how'ever, etymology is combined with phonetics : soleste 
'' without stealing ”, is written golast[t]e. 473, 3. In some 
Cheremis dialects the stress of the word changes ; cf, e.g. 

^ The citations here are given mostly in a simpler spelling. 
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Genetz, Ost-Tsclieremissisclie Sprachstxidien, Vorwort. This 
remarkable feature of the language is not noted by Beke,. 
except in some cases. Can it be that the dialect he studied 
did not develop these variations, or had lost them ? One 
would like to know how four stressed words in succession 
(e.g. ila.t sa.j so.m i.sken, 31, 11 ; sue.s i.k po.rt te.k, 313, 
10 ; cila, mi.ii ti. ja.lcom, 566, 7-) are to be pronounced. 
In some points the dialect is archaic (it keeps the distinction 
between s, s, s), but has only traces of the vowel harmony 
(cf. ond 3 ol-goc, seijgec, 27, 16). * 

The syntactical use of the grammatical forms seems quite 
genuine, but less so the order of the words (e.g. the attribute 
very often follows the noun). There are also relative phrases, 
formed with the help of the interrogative pronoun, following 
the antecedent noun, e.g. toles paraxot, kudo kugu^alan satom 
kostokta, 142, 8, '' comes a-steamer w^hich to-the-king wares 
brings.’' This structure is well known in Europe to-day > 
but was formerly strange to Finno-Ugrian languages. One 
wonders if the storyteller could read and write Eussian as 
well as speak it. — The 3 pi. of the n-preterite ends here in 
-not (very often used, cf. sizonot, 78, 15, iizonot, 36, 10) ; 
only sometimes there is a composite formation : suzen ulot, 
548, 13 ; pizon ulot, 631, 9 (and pizonot, 20, 3) ; uzon ulot, 
285, 2 (and uzonot, 476, 10). The 1 and 2 pi. are always com- 
posite (e.g. kolon ulna, 285, 1 ; nalon ulda, 554, 7). I was 
surprised and pleased to find the conditional phrase expressed 
by a particle dak (tak, 485, 5), apparently identical with the 
curious -tok, described in my grammar, § 197, 3. 

There is much grammatical material worth mentioning 
(e.g. concerning the use of the plural element -lak ; the 
“ plural ” of the pronoun tudo is nuno, 478, 1, or nunolak-, 
478, 7, or tudolak-, 477, 15). But it is to be hoped that the 
author himself with his unsurpassed knowledge of the language 
will soon summarize the results of his grammatical and lexi- 
cographical studies in a short and concise paper. 

B . 267 . Ernst Lewy. 
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CiviLiZATiOK IN East anb West. An introduction to tlxe 
study of human progress. By H. is . Spalding. 9 x 6, 
pp. XV + 334. London : Oxlbrd University Press, 1939. 


A survey of States of various kinds — the biological 
(primitive), the materialist (auarcliy and dictatorsliipvS 
ancient and modern), the moral (represented by China, 
Japan, the Nordics, and CTermaiiy), the moral-spiritual 
(Israel, Islam, and Catholicism), and spiritual (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Russia) — followed by two eluipters on “ The 
Prophets of the Kingdom (synthesis of ideals) and The 
Coming of the Kingdom 'I 

B. 526, L. B. BaENETT, 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Alimad Paskl. The Waqfiyah of 'Ahmed Pasa. [Ed. and tr.] 
by Muhammed Ahmed Simsar. (Univ. of Pennsylvania.) 
PhiladeljMa and Lo^idon, 1940. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
xill-India Oriental Conference. Proceedings and transactions 
of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum. 
December . . . 1937 ... 10 X 7. Trivandrum, 1940. 

Fro7n the Government of Travancore, 
Asm Palacios (M.). La espiritualidad de Algazel y sii sentido 
cristiano. Tom. 3. (Publ. Escuelas de estiidios arabes de 
Madrid. Ser. A, iium. 2.) 9-| x 6 |-. Madrid-Granada, 

From, the Escuelas de Estudios Arabes, 
Bhattacarya (P. N.). A hoard of silver punch-marked coins from 
Piirnea . . . (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, no. 62.) 13 x 10|. 
Delhi, 194:0. Exchange. 

Bibliotheca Indica. No. 61, vol. 1. The ATn-i Akbari by Abu 
T-Fazl ^Allaml. Tr. by H. Blochmann. 2nd ed. revised by 
D. C. Phillott. (2nd ed.) (Issue no. 1492, N.S.) (Complete 
work.) 10 X 6J. Calcutta, 1939. 

No. 138. Vol. 3, fasc. 14. The Akbarnama of Abu-l-Eazl. Tr. 
by H. Beveridge. (Issue no. 1534, N.S.) (Concluding fasc.) 
10 X 6|. Calcutta, 1939. 

No. 170, fasc. 6. Udayanacarya Atmatattvaviveka with com- 
mentaries. Ed. by Yindhyesvariprasada and Lakshmana 
Sastri Dravida. (Issue no. 1529, N.S.) (Concluding fasc.) 
10 X 6|. Calcutta, 1939. 

No. 192. Saundarananda Ka^a of Arya Bhadanta Asvaghosa. 
Ed. by Haraprasad Shastri. (Ee-issue, with additions by 
Chintaharan Chakravarti. (Issue no. 1524, N.S.) 10 x 6J. 
Calcutta, 1939. 

No. 214, vol. 3, fasc. 5. ‘Amal-i-Salih or Shah Jahan Namah, by 
Muhammad Salih Kambo. Ed. by Ghulam Yazdani. 
(Concluding fasc.) Issue no. 1528, N.S.) 10 x 64-. Calcutta, 
1939. 

No. 215. Vol. 1, fasc. 3. Haft-iqlim. The encyclopaedia of 
Amin Ahmad Eazi. Ed. by A. H. Harley, Abdul Muqtadir 
and M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. (Issue no. 1536, N.S.) (Concluding 
fasc.) 10 X 6-|. Calcutta, 1939. 

No. 225. Vol. 3, pts. 1, 2. The Tabaqat-i- Akbari of Khwajah 
Nizam-uddin Ahmad, Tr. and annotated by Brajendranath 
De and revised and ed. by Baini Prashad. (Issue nos. 1531 
and 1535, N.S.) 10 x 6J. Calcutta, 1939. 
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No. 250, Vol. 1 . Catalogue of tlie Arabic 5LSS, in the Collection 
of the R.A.S.B,, by W, lyanow, Ee vised and ed. by M. 
Hidavat Ilosain. (issue no. 1500, 10 x 61>. Calcutta 

1939^ 

No. 256. Tols. 2 and 3 (Index), ilaiiii-siniti with the ‘‘ Maim- 
blifisya of Medluititiii. Ed. I«y CangcUiatha Jba. (Issue 
nos. 1522 and 1533.) (Completing the work.) 10 x 61. 
Calcutta {Allahabad pr,), 1939. 

No. 257. Tatllch-i-Bbahl (also known as Tarlldi-i-Balatm-p 
x\fri|^ina) of Ahmad Yadgar. E(i. Ijy 31. Hidayat Hosain. 
(Issue no. 1530, X.B.) (Complete work.) LO x 61. Calcutta, 
1939, ' " ' 

No. 258. The Eiibadyat of 'Cmar-i-Khayvann Ed. by 31. 
31ahfuz~ul-Hac|. (Issue no. 1532, N.B.) (Complete work.) 
10 X 61. Calcidta, 1939. 

No. 259. 3"ol. 1. 3’'edanta-piarijata-saurablia of Nimbarka, and 
Vedanta-Kaustubha of Srinivasa. (Commentaries on the 
Bralima-sutras.) Tr. and annotated by Eoiiia Bose. (Issue 
no. 1537, N.S.) 10 X 61. Calcutta, 1940. 

No. 260. QannJi-i-Hiimayfini (also known as Humayun Nama) 
of Khwandamir. Ed. hy 31. Hidayat Hosain. (Issue no. 1488, 
N.S.) (Complete work.) 9 X 6. Calcutta, 1940. 

Exchange, 

Blonifield, Ladij. The chosen highway ... 9 X 6. London, [1940]. 

From Messrs. Percg Lund Humphries and Co. 

Book of Gates. Le livre des portes. L Texte (Ease. 1), [Buhl] 
par G. 3Iaystre ct A. Piankoif. (Hem., Inst, Pr. du Caire, 
tom. 74.) l41 X II. Le Caire, 1939. Exchange. 

Buchanan (F.). An account of the district of Bhagaljmr in 
1810-11 . . . Printed from the JEichanan 318B. in the India 
Office Library . . . (Publ. by the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch 
Society.) 10 X 7. Faina, 1939. 

From the Bihar aud Orissti Eesearch Society. 

Burma. Archseological Survey. Report of the Superintendent 
... for the year 1938-39. 131 X 81. Rangoon, 1940. 

From the Superintendent, Arch. Survey, Burma. 
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The Alf Trisar Suialia 
The Thousand and Twelve Questions 


By E. S. DROWEB 


r 'HE Mamiscfipts , — Tlie only copy of this text that I have 
seen in Europe is Code Sabeen 16 in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. Berlin has no copy, and as both Lidzbarski 
and IsFoIdeke quote from the Paris MS., it was, apparently, 
the only copy to which they had access. It, however, has 
not all the texts which compose the miscellany, as I found 
when I compared it with the rolls in my possession ; for, 
like most of the longer Mandeean books, the Alf Trisar 
Suialia is not a single composition, but a collection of witings 
or fragments under the title of one of the texts incorporated. 
I have two copies of the roll, and in both the first part of 
the text has suffered through much recopying. The outer 
convolutions of a roll suffer more from wear and tear than 
the inner, and hence one rarely finds an old MS. roll that 
does not show traces of dilapidation and repair in the earlier 
portion. When reed huts catch fire, an accident which often 
occurs, the outer layers alone become charred, as the fire 
dies down quickly, and the smouldering roll is easily rescued 
from the ashes. 

D.G. 6, the first Alf Trisar Suialia that came into my 
hands, contained more fragments than C.S. 16, but was 
largely recopied in the nineteenth century. The last part 
was sixteenth century. D.C. 36, acquired in 1939, was in 
better condition, and according to the priests, contained all 
the sections. The earher portion had been recopied by a 
later hand, but the rewriting and patching had not gone far \ 
the greater part is in the same excellent hand. It is in a good 
state of preservation, and the date of the copjdng of the 
whole was the year a.h. 1088, i.e. approximately a.b. 1684. 
The roll is 12 inches wide ; the writing is not large, and there 
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are 2740 lines of literary matter. C.S. 16 is entirely nineteentli 
century. 

On comparing my 'two texts, I find that to each fragment 
is appended its pedigree that is the list of copyists' and 
owners of the texts copied. Sonietiiiies, after some generations 
of copyists, a common ancestry is estabhshed.. The fragments 
are not arranged in.' the same order, nor is this important, 
for, as said ahowe-y ■ the- whole is a iiiisceilany and not a 
continuous composition. .Two of, the fragments are clearly 
degenerated versions of some long-lost original, for many 
passages are identical, others but slightly varied, but in 
some cases the sense and matter diverge completely. It is 
plain that here we have the result of long copying of a MS. 
so altered by emendations, cuttings, addenda, and notes, 
that later copyists have treated the two results as separate 
documents. 

The copyist of D.C. 36 notes that he completed Ms copy 
of the first fragment, which gives its name to the whole, in 
Sustar, in the year a.h. 1088. He copied from the Diwan 
of his grandfather, whence the pedigree mounts upwards 
successively to his great-great-grandfather, to Rabbi Yahia 
Bihram, to R. Blhatam Zihrim, to R. Yahia Sarwan, to 
R. Sarwan Bihdad, to R. Yaliia Adam Baliq Hiwia, to 
R. Zakia Yuhana, to R. Sarwan Bulbul, to Ms father, R. Sam 
Adam, to Bainai bar Zakia, to Ramuia bar 'Qaimat, to 
Sganda bar Yasniin, and to Zazai d Gawazta, who '' copied 
it from the living ones Ms fathers 'h 

Now with the names of Ramuia and Zazai we get back 
to a period of activity in Mandaean literature, when Ramuia 
put into their present form the collection of ritual prayers 
in use to-day at all Mandaean religious ceremonies. In the 
lists of perpetually mentioned dead in the great DiilArana 
prayer, the names of Zazai, Ramuia and Sganda follow those 
of the spirits of light and the patriarchs, a privilege acquired, 
one supposes, by virtue of their collection and editorship of 
the writings and prayers. The Alf Trisar Suialia, then, or 
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rather the various texts which compose it, were collected into 
one roll at about the same time and by the same priests. 
That these texts had already long existed in written form 
one gathers from Eamuia’s note at the end of the seventh 
book. The liturgy {'Niania) is, from internal evidence, 
obviously much earlier than these. Indeed, I am convinced 
that a few of the prayers in the 'Niania are antecedent to 
any surviving Mandsean books, since the phrasing in them 
is archaic. For these prayers, most of them mere formulse 
pronounced at the most solemn moments of ritual, no modern 
priest finds an adequate translation. The Alf Trisar Suialia 
is of later authorship than the Liturgy ; more than this it is 
impossible to conclude. 

Style , — ^The style is confused and turgid, manner and 
matter are severely sacerdotal. Occasionally an author 
indulges in an imaginative flight, as when the voyage of the 
spirits of light to the airy city of some great power of light 
is described. They set the sails of their ships for the Celestial 
citadel at the gates of which heavenly sentinels perceive their 
approach through the blue ether and announce the arrival 
to their lord. Such passages are rare. The stern business 
of salvation and the immense importance of the observance 
of every tiny detail of ritual absorb the writers. Eepetition 
becomes tiresome to us, but the Oriental brain is not offended 
by recurring phrases and images. No one would read the 
text for pleasure : the priests consult it in dead earnest to 
find out what they must do ^Ho be clean ” after ritual 
pollution, and to solve other priestly problems. Inconsequent 
phrases and abrupt digressions abound, some perhaps the 
result of glosses or patchwork, but possibly merely due to “ 
the tortuous mental processes of the authors. 

Book I : The Alf Trisar Suialia 

It begins : — 

In the Name of the Life ! Union {Laufa) and refreshment 
of life and a forgiver of sins be there for me N. ... by means 
of these good Questions, hidden from (even) the eyes of the 
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hithms^ and not revealed except to tkosc that ask, one 
one. .... Take carOj take care, take care, 360 times 
take care of these Good Questions which Hibil Ziwa asked 
of Kbat the Great.'' Hibil Ziwa chants praises “ Praised 
is the Great First Light, the of Light, Mother of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, she who is my Spouse. 
Praised are the Well and the Great First Palm-Tree,® for the 
Palm-Tree is the Father and the Lord of Greatness was 
formed from it. Praised is tlie Occult which dwells 

within the First Great Occult AVclIspring, for from that 
mystery of fecundation which dwcdls in the flowing w^ater 
{yardna) ^ proceed all worlds and generations and fruits and 
grapes, and trees, and fish, and wunged birds and the creeping 
and burrowing creatures that drink of it, male and female. . . . 
They come into being, they become pregnant, they increase 
and are multiplied. Praised is Sislam the Great who is on 
the bank of the Wellspring and Palm-tree.^ I am HE, the 
Lord of Greatness, Father of the 'Uthri, and the Well of 

^ ^u^ra, a spirit of life or light. 

^ Hibil Ziwa, the Light-Giver, is a spirit concerned with the care of 
mankind. In this text he soractime.s ideiitifiecl ■with Yawar Ziwa and 
■with Sisiam (see below). 

® The Aina ^iSlndirka, the Wtdlspriiig and the Pulmtree, are symbols 
of fecundity and creation. The Palm-tree represents the male and the 
Well the female. 

* Tana, Lidzbarski, puzzled by tlxis word, leaves it untranslated when 
it occurs in ManddiscJie Liturgien, vai-)?';!!!' reeking ”, hardly 

fits, as tana {tanna) is often associated ■with images of melting, glowing, 
or burning. “ thhthma alfia 'nfhria d Ikifh d tana yatba (*‘ 300,000 ’uthras 
that sit on the bank of the Tanna ”) suggests ■^vater, as does the above 
passage. The Assyrian tannu, Gerath,’’ is a possible clue to the meaning. 

® Hot the Jordan, but all flowing tvater. 

® Sislam Rba, ^islam the Great, is the archpriest of i’^Iandsean mythology 
and also the Archbridegroom. In marriage ritual the bridegroom becomes 
Sisiam^ and the bride ’Zlat {see below, part Yl). The consecration of a 
priest is called ** The Coronation of ISisIam the Great ”, As Sislam is the 
Priest, so^ »Zlat his bride, is priestly craft and knowledge, which is roughly 
the meaning of NasirufJia, A Nasurai is a man skilled in priestly mysteries, 
exorcism and ■white magic, and ranks higher than a mere priest, or head- 
priest. In the passage quoted above, ’Zlat as spouse of Yawar Ziwa is here 
also identified with Simat Hiia, who is the great Mother Spirit. 
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Kadiance is mine. Praised is the great ’Zlat who is a Well 
of light, and who is my Spouse, mine, tl^ Lord of Greatness, 
your Father, father of the \ithn. Fraised is Simat Hiia 
(Treasure-of-Life), Mother of all worlds, from whom the high, 
middle and lower (worlds) proceeded, She who is my Spouse, 
mine, the Lord of Greatness, She whose name is hTasiru&a.'' ^ 

Yawar Ziwa then proclaims his intention to make clear 
'' all the mysteries, esoteric and exoteric, because I am Yawar 
Ziwa, I am the Lord of Greatness, the well-prepared 
I am every Nasurai man, for I am the Nasurai who stands 
at his devotions and prays this prayer, and oifers up this 
Kaising-up. . . . (etc.)/’ 

The method of instruction is question and answer. '' He 
asks about all the Injunctions and about each Mystery . . . 
about Accident and its Purification ^ about the eight baptisms 
and about the nine masiqtas.'' The reason is : priests and 
Nasurai that live at the end of the latter age . . . their garments 
are blackened and not one of them rises to the light because 
of mischances polluting priestly craft and honour and (because) 
wisdom departed from the minds of some of them at the 
consecration of priests.” 

Many matters may defile the priest beside actual mistakes 
in ritual, e.g. pollution through women in a state of impurity, 
omission of or accident to any of the priestly vestments, the 
unintentional carrying of a purse or moneybag when officiating, 
the attack of an animal or reptile, and so on. Gravest are 
mistakes made when performing the major rituals such as 
the masiqta,^ which call for presence of mind and control of 
the body over long periods and in difficult circumstances. 

^ Nasimthaj see above note. 

2 Mliita wasu^ba, i.e. unwitting transgression and how to become purified 
after it. Mhita, literally ‘‘ a blow ”, covers all accidental impurity, and 
is applied to forms of death which pollute the soul, such as drowning, 
poison, the attack of a wild beast, and so on. 

® Masiqta is the ceremonial ritual meal performed by priests only which 
assists the soul to rise from the worlds of matter and death into the worlds 
of spirit and life. It is performed at intervals after death, and can be 
translated literally “ raising-up 
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At. tlie coiLsecrat-ion of the priest tlie tmvalm {novice) and his 
master must be protected, during an initiation and consecra- 
tion lasting for days, from pollution . wliicli may arise from 
many causes : e.g. female relatives of either novice or master 
may invalidate the proceeding by menstruation or childbirth, 
one of the sacred ritual objects may become injured, the 
cult-liiit may catch fire, one of the assistants or celebrants 
may die, the no\dce may make a mistake during his first 
baptism or masiqta, or may receive pollution during the 
'' sixty days of purity may forget and ” uncover his head 
to tlie sun 'h sleep on a bastirqa (woollen robe or rug) ” or 
touch or be touched by an unclean person or animal. In fact 
the ceremony is threatened with pollution throughout its 
whole course, and the questions deal with all contingencies. 
When the mliita has been described, the asiithi, means of 
purification, is revealed. The word ciMitM here is used in 
its oldest sense : it is the wash and be clean ’’ of the Old 
Testament, as for example, in the story of Kaaman and his 
leprosy, total immersion being an essential part of each 
asutlm. For bre^dty I shall call such immersion with the 
assistance of a priest baptism ’h but it must be understood 
that the word niasbuta so translated is in no way an initiation, 
though it is symbolically a rebirth. 

Line 599-600 has : — '' Then speaks Xbat Rba and says to 
Nsab Rba ‘ 0 my good child ! To these questions which 
thou hast asked, flowing water (yardna) cleanses them all . . . 
for it is a medicine superior to all means of healing h'’ 

The number of baptisms varies according to the offence, 
and purification does not always begin and end -with baptism. 
A priest who accidentally pollutes ''the water of prayer"’ 
is first isolated and then baptized three hundred and sixty 
times ; one who forgets or lets slip his pandania (bandage 
covering the lower face) must be baptized for the same 
number of times in new garments. Some offences result in 
disqualification for life. 

The questions spread from priests to laymen. What can 
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purify the souls — otherwise debarred from the worlds of 
light— of those beheaded, slain by the sword, killed by a wild 
beast, fallen from a roof or a tree, or those who have died 
during the honeymoon week ? Purifications extend to children 
of polluted persons ; for instance, those of a woman who 
lost her virginity before marriage or a widow remarried must 
go through sixty baptisms before they become clean '' and 
at death if uncleansed '' will wander in clouds of darkness 
and sleep in their place i.e., not rise to the world of light. 

Some questions are not answered without diflBculty. Before 
replying : — the Lord of Greatness called aloud, sixty cries 
in one cry, and the three hundred and sixty mysteries cried 
aloud with him until the mountains quaked and the rivers 
and the firmaments shouted with them.” 

This intense emotion precedes a question about the myrtle- 
ceremony. The questioner is sometimes referred to a higher 
authority in the realms of light. To these questions none 
know the answer unless it be the lovely Kusta, the Great 
Eadiance, whose light is lovelier than all worlds ! ” So SiMam 
Eba began sublime and lovely devotions and then rose to go, 
he and his brother, and passed on with him. And they set 
the sails of their ships towards the Lovely Kusta and the 
Great Light who existed before any human being. . . . Then 
the guardians who stood at the gates, beholding the brightness 
of the banner of Sislam, went in swiftly to Lovely Kusta, 
informing him, the Eldest, Loveliest. . . . And then. . . . 
Lovely Kusta speaks and says to his watchmen ' Bring in 
the kings {malhia , spirits ”) with speed, so that the thoughts 
of their kingly hearts may find no stumblingblock Then 
they opened the gates into the radiance. Thereupon Sislam 
Eba beheld Lovely Kusta and he fell upon his face in 
prostration, he and all the spirits that accompanied him. 
Then the sovereign rose from his throne and laid his hand 
upon Sislam Eba, who is eldest, beloved, and upon Hibil 
Ziwa whose brightness is great in all the worlds, and the 
'u^ms laid their hands upon them. Thereupon speaks the 
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Great Liglit — ^and .Sislam Eba, Mng of crowm, like Hibil 
Ziwa stood at bis right band — and be says to him : ' I know 
why ye come and what it is that dwells in your thought. 
ISrevertlieless, good it is that ye canie, and ye may speak.’ ” 

Questions put to Kusta include the loss of a tooth during 
baptism, or the. accidental loss of a finger. Kusta waves 
aside the dropped tooth as nnimpoitant, but declares that 
a priest who loses a finger of the right hand is debarred from 
further ofSce, though the loss of a finger from the left may 
be expiated by baptisms. Questions concerning marriage 
rites and pollutions entail a second voyage in the celestial 
ships to the abode of the ** Iving of Kings Here the question 
of the cleansing of women is considered in detail, and there 
is further discussion of mistakes in priestly ritual. Much is 
repetition ; but there is a curious comparison between the 
history of the yardna and that of the progress of a child in 
the womb. At the end the copyist notes that in the year 
of completion Shah Suleyman son of Shah Abbas was on 
the throne and that in that year they set up a toll of a 
danqa on the Bridge of Jar”. 

Book II : The Tafsir Paghra 

This text is sub-divided into other fragments. It is more 
interesting than the text just summarized and less sacerdotal 
in tone. Obscure and unskilfully arranged, it deals almost 
continuously with physical creation. 

In the preamble the copyist prays for his male ancestors 
by name up to his great-great-great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandfather, Adam Bihram. He made his copy, lie 
says, from an ancient diwan, beautiful and not rubbed ” 
in the handwriting of his great-great-grandfather. 

The beginning is lost. The physical universe is likened to 
one vast being. One world is the head, one the neck ” and 
so on through all the limbs and organs of the body. '' And 
if one of them should be in excess (of the rest) or be diminished, 
they spoil each other.” To each world the light of the others 
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is visible, for '' they are all of light, forming part of One 
Body, and each one of them that is in the Body is a single 
world’’. In a word, the macrocosm repeats the microcosm 
and the microcosm the macrocosm. All matter is built on 
the same pattern and plan. The soul (nisimta) ^ was formed 
“ ill the Body ” and '' the Body formed the ruha (vital entity 
of an individual). This would seem to contradict Mandsean 
teaching, which represents the soul as coming down into the ^ 
body, but it must be remembered that it is the Universal 
Body that is referred to here. There is an obscure disquisition 
about the blood of the Universal Body, its fluids, its winds ” 
or atmospheres, and the sixty-four physical hiniania ^ 
(principles) inherent in it. These are called the sixty-four 
sins, so that everyone who has saved himself from these 
cities {mahuzia), sixty-four sins are forgiven him 

The final section of the fragment deals with the soul after 
death : '‘So when it {the soul of the speaker) has reached the 
Seven Mysteries, the slave of the Seven Mysteries goes forth 
towards it and comes and embraces it and says to it, ‘ Whence 
earnest thou and whither goest thou ? ’ I will say to him, 

‘ I come from the Body which is named the Earth and I go 
towards the good Kimsa (Consummation). And he says to it, 

‘ Whose servant art thou, and Messenger of whom art thou 
called ? ’ I will say to him, ‘ I am a servant of the Beloved 
Consummation and the Messenger of the Vast Ether-Air.’ 
They will bless it and praise it and say to it, ‘ All who know 
this saying shall rise towards the Good Consummation, 
because it (i.e, the soul) sought to control the mysteries of 
the body.’ ” 

The scribe calls this fragment “ The Secret Mystery 

The second fragment elaborates the same theme, but 
describes not the Universe but the earthly world. “ The 

^ According to the Mandseans, the msimia is the incorruptible divine 
principle in the body, which comes into it from the worlds of light. It is 
sometimes called the mana. The also immaterial, is the principle 

of physical vitality. Both leave the body at death. 

2 Or ‘‘ natures ”. 
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Eartli is a Body, and Et-lier«Air {Ayar) is tlie nikhnta (soul) 
Avitliiii it/' Xatiiral featruTs are the liin])s, organs and 
attributes of tliis Body : '' The rivers are veins and blood . . . 
(etc.) . . . the sky is the head, the copper earth is the legs 
of the 1>ody upon which the Body is supported.*' The simile 
is followed in great detail. The description of the male organ 
and its power and holiness leads to a- digression warning the 
pious who perform acts of procreation to remember that the 
function is vsacred, and that the divine power of creation is 
lent to them, 

''the soul and spirit rejoice at that mystery and when it 
(the seed) nears the mystery of the %vomb the soul rejoices 
and lipnns it and says to it ** In the name of the Great Life b 
In the day that Radiance was opened and went forth in its 
radiance, the likeness of the ycmlna was formed in the mirrors, 
its likeness was formed in the yarina of mirrors, and water 
went forth into the air, it went forth into the radiance and 
was divided in the air. It was divided in the air and the 
force of Light was disclosed, and went forth and increased, 
(yea) it was increased and established. And croum and 
wreath were woven together ^ they were entvined, the crown 
and the wreath, and the leaves of the myrtle flourished, 
flourished the leaves of the myrtle, atid trees bore their 
fruit. And Nasirufta spoke in them, and their purities were 
intertwined for the malhas in utmost j^erfection." 

Priests are enjoined to read tins hymn at a marriage. 

The next section is concerned with the Ba, the fragment 
of the flesh of the sacrificed dove consumed during the 
masiqta.^ ■ The Ba, says the writer, represents the the 
earthly spirit.^ He moralizes about knowiedge of the mysteries 
of existence, and praises those w^ho are instructed in them, 
especially well-informed priests. The perfect priest must be 

^ The tagha (crown) and kUl{i (myrtle wreath) are both w’orn })y the priest 
when officiating ; the former is spoken of as male, the latter as female. 

® See p. 105, note 3. 

® See note 1, p, l09. 
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arousing i^riests trom tneir sleep, a rrue periurniiug 

offering, oblations and exorcisms, “a healer in truth, one 
that is armed with all the sayings, a ganzibm ^ that performs 
and sets (rites) in order. He will be a helper to the people, 
will expound to the people and will teach and give heed to 
the soul. He will lead the people in his ways and teach them 
by admonitions, prayer and praise. And they will call him 
Teacher and Eeformer.^ And he will be attentive to the 
Mandsean people, and baptize with a living baptism and 
ferry over the great sea of Siif^ those believers who look 
not upon the defilements of the temples, nor rise up at a 
rebellious voice, but learn and teach each other. And he will 
be the servant of his generation.’’ 

The writer then turns to the duty of the laity. Women 
are to be scrupulous about ritual cleanliness ; respect and 
obedience is to be shown to the priests ; parents of children 
must “ teach them wisdom ” and take them to the rabbi 
for religious instruction. The ideal man and woman must 
be complements of each other, like Adam and Eve, Earn 
and End,® Surbai and Suihabiel,^ Sum (Shem) and Nuraita,^ 
Yahia and Anhar.® They are like mountain and valley, sun 
and moon, crown and wreath, gold and silver, and so on. 
The fate in the next world of those who are dishonest, those 
who give Mse witness, the proud in spirit, the deaf to religious 
teaching, is described. The sins of women and their 
punishments for immorality are dealt with, also the crime 


^ Sec p. 104, note 6. 

- A head-priest. 

Literally “ Setter-in-order 
The waters of Death. 

^ Literally “ Height ” and “ River ”, a pair who peopled the world 
after human life had been destroyed. 

® This pair repeoplccl the earth after another destruction of the human 
race. , 

The son of ISToah, the ancestor of the Mandseans and his wife. 

® John the Baptist and his wife. 
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of remaining single and therefore sterile. Hnmaii beings are 
likened to fruit treeSj' that must bear fruit or be condemned. 
Men are exhorted' to 'heed the, true teaching. Ye wring out 
oil from a pebble .! Say .not that brass is like gold ! Adam 
and Etc are taken as an allegory. Adam is the' Soul and 
Eve the Body^ Adam the ■ Sky .and Eve the Earth, There 
is a curious dialogue between the earth and the fertilising 
water : she cries out and fears to lose her virginity^ but her 
complaint is unheeded, the vrater flows i.nto her, she becomes 
fruitful and the cycle of life is begun. An extremely involved 
and turgid passage describes creation in sjmiboHcal language. 
The'/' outer air’/ wyar haraia, forms above the earth a 
medium in which spiritual beings exist : it is called the Qina, 
and is here personified. Next were created the personified 
Ziwa (Radiance) identified with ‘Zlat, " wlio is the Great 
Garment” and the Maiia and his Likeness, Abathur Rama, 
" whose name is the Great Yardiia of White Waters,” and 
other mystical personifications. The favourite image of the 
Well and Palm-tree recurs : — " the first great secret Wellspring 
which is the "Womb and is the Door of Mysteries, from which 
malkia (spirits of power) were formed. . . . the great Palm-tree 
of light.” The latter, it is explained, represents the body 
and all its senses, '' sight, scent and beauty.” An odd reference 
to the nose, suggesting a yoga exercise, occurs in this section : — 
'' it is called the Nose, and the worlds of light call it Deep 
Breathing through the Nose, for pure ether is formed in it, 
and if one drawn (breath) is blocked, all the body is spoilt.” 
Various organs of the human body are personified and assigned 
to spirits of light. To Simat HEia, the Mother Spirit, is assigned 
the muqra, living matter, at conception, “ she assigns to that 
muqra its place and the cartilages and ligaments and the 
bones which hold the living tissue together, and the 
Embryo is its name ; the mysteries of the Embryo they 
call it,” 

A passage follows which Mandseans quote as showing that 
they held the theory of the circulation of the blood long 
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before it was recognized by Western scientists. Then comc.s 
a tedious discussion of tbe human body. Because the luuii- 
string of a newly-born infant must be tied with a woollen 
thread, the author digresses into a discourse on the Ewe aurl 

tte Earn. 

• They are sacred, animals^ lie says. Tlie ewe is ‘‘of the 
water ” and the sacred shirt, stole, drawers, girdle and .sandals 
emanated from her. The Ba of the masiqta was from her.’ 
But the sheep was put to profane uses : “ Sama.siel - took 
its tail-fat and produced lamp-oil and illumined the workls 
.witli it/’ “ from its gall they made poison, from its sinews 
they made sorceries, and from its flesh they made 36d loods 
of various colours/’ whilst Kuha made a drum from its skin. 
Mankind owes much to the ram and the ewe there are 
none like these two mighty primitive creatures from whom 
comes everything that fosters physical life. Tlie Ihini is 
‘Papa’ and the Ewe ‘Aunt’, because all worthy women 
call those that suckle and nurse their cliildren ‘ aunts */‘ 
There is much of the saint of Assisi’s affectionate recrj, unit ion 
of Ms kinship to Nature in the stern Mandman ])rie:st 
“ the running water is ‘ Papa ’ and the earth is ‘ ilamnia ' 
and ‘ Thou-hast-caused-to-Dwell-and-hast-giveii-a-Habita-* 
tion And the Air is ‘ 0 my Brother *, and the Fire ‘ 0 ni}’ 
Aunt’ and the birds of the firmament ‘ 0 Jiiy broti]iers”\ 
He’ then returns to his discussion of the sacred girdle and its 
symbohsm. Other sects, too, have a holy girdle, the Zoroast rmn 
and the Christian : — “ Those that worship the fire, those that 
hang up a cross, and fondle and Idss the girdle knowing not 
what they do, are like beasts of burden/’ The girdle must 
be of pure sheep’s wool, and never made of goat’s liiiir, for 
the goat is the very opposite of the sheep. She is immodest, 
pugnacious and lustful ; the sheep’s tail hangs down, tlie 
goat’s flaunts that which should be hidden. Passing on to 
clean and unclean creatures generally, the writer names as 

^ An odd statement, as the Ba is always the saerliced dove. See alHnv, 

^ The Snn spirit. 
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unclean tlie lieclgeliog, the anbra (porcupine ?), the sultana,^ 
tlic afnnia ^ and the domestic cock. The cock is a '' son of 
vileiiess ’k '' He sought to serve angels and demons and 
was called by them " the cock k In appearance he was like 
one of themselves, but he was their and he affixed 

to himself a comb and screamed a shrill cry at them and 
startled the malkia ^ and their purgatories. So, each time 
the Sons of Darkness that are beneath the clouds over the 
skies hear the crow of the cocdc, they fear and are affrighted.'' 

The snake {hhvia) and tortoise (//aki) are also accursed: 
both lay eggs, and excrete a deadly poison. The aslutina 
and ashvniim^ '''mourn and bewairk As for the cock, 
porcupine and hedgehog, demons ffiar them, devils (sidia) 
tremble before them and turn froju tlieJii in aversion." In 
contrast to these, are nine creatures '' formed by a cry from 
the Eiglit They are the dove, the slieep, the ' cock-of- 
the-fiekls’ (lark ?), the honey-ljee, the silkworm, the musk- 
deer, the crab, the fish and tlie mare, which is a slie-ass 
dwelling in fire that flew and made war and anade the darkness 
appear gloomy {liL made gloomy the likeness of darlmess) 
and was formed ’ of sublime air." He then treats of the 
nature of Man and his fonnation from the very moment of 
conception. Woman w^orships and praises him because she 
proceeded from him " ; kuila, the plighted troth, alone 
pmifies and preserves their relationship. An extremely 

^ As the aubra is classed with the hedgehog an*! depicted as living in 
the earth (see below) I take it to be the ab ihm, Father-of-Xecdles, i.e. the 
poreu|)ine, an animal found in ’Iraq, 

® The priests say that the Juliana is a marsh bird with a pouched bill, 
— the pelican ? 

® From the context it appears that this is a bird (the o^vi ?) ; but in 
a magic text the exorcist is told to colh'ct them “ by the light of their 
bellies ”, which sounds like glowworms or fireflies, unless a mistake has 
^ crept .in.- 

* malaMia, angels, are evil spirits to the !\IaiKlajan. 

® malkia are spirits of power which may be either good or evil The 
is always a good spirit. 

® A variation of iultaim and aslunta. The pelican and the ? 

’ usadrat bayar Sa^iia should be ^stadrat etc. Tlie legend that the horse 
is a creature of the elements of fire and air is well known. 
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obscure passage follows about the building of a house with 
clay bricks/ apparently an allegory of the House of Life. 
Freeinasons may understand some of the allusions and the 
reference to the four mysteries of which all things are 
composed and built up The mysteries of conception, the 
growth of an embryo, and the share which the male and 
female principles of life have in the formation of the child's 
body are described. The writer says : — '' So it (the child) 
resembles a house. And all the Earth is a House, it is a great 
House in which mysteries are kept." He then speaks of the 
Egg, that ''house" "from which such diiferent creatures 
proceed as an eagle, a dove, a toad, a dinam (goldfinch ?) 
and a serpent", and of the mystery of "the Egg which 
Hibil Ziwa stole from the Place of Lacking and buried in 
the Earth of Lacking The text becomes extremely obscure 
and mystical, dealing with the creation of the physical world 
and living creatures, with their struggle for survival and the 
development of life. "The Egg," he says, "is the Mother 
of all mysteries, and there is nothing more ancient than her 
formation. . . . The white and red of the egg are the Father 
and Mother, they are Spirit and Soul, and the shell is their 
clothing. And this Body is all the Earth. And he said ' The 
soul which goeth forth from the earth resembles the bird 
which leaveth the egg The parable of Soul and Egg is 
developed. The nine months of gestation are compared to 
the nine treasures which give the soul new birth, namely 
Kmta,^ priesthood, baptism, masiqia,^ duMrana,^ mJimia (the 
daily devotional prayers), the and ninth, the 

^ A figure dt’awn iix the text beside this passage represents what appear 
to be four rods laid so as to form an oblong. 

2 Ruha, who was brought by Hibil Ziwa from the underworld in a state 
of pregnancy. 

® Kusta, the troth ’’ is the ritual giving of the right hand in fealty 
during priestly ritual and at marriage. 

^ See note 3, p. 105. The ritual meal for the dead. 

® The “ mentioning ” or commemoration of the dead. 

® Literally the “ Letter ”, the ceremony which takes place when a vial 
of sacred oil is placed on the dying. 



j)afum uMna d The value and meaning of these 

and the strengthening of the soul by the h oly rites are explained. 
The 'soiil is 'compared to the motli which issues from the 
silkworm's cocoon : " just as the soul is detained in worlds of 
darkness for ' forty-five days after death, so the silkworm is 
imprisoned in the. cocoon until the moiiieat of translation 
And then she; cleaveth it open with her mouth and cometh 
forth and flietli .in ..the sublime ether. And the Seed and 
mystery that proceeded from her is wound off and cast into 
the ground. And so she riseth into the sl^y and is lapped in 
a,ir and none, know whither is lier going. And thus the soul 
reseuibleth this (moth), in that slie formed a body in wliicli 
she dwelt like the worm, and when she seeketh to depart 
from it, she openeth a door for herself and goeth forth like 
the dove.’' Again, comparing the silkworm and soul ; And 
the soul, like it, made its heavens and its earth, just as the 
cocoon was formed by the tliread which issued from the 
mouth of the worm. For the speech of the w^orni is of silk, 
but the speech of the soul is prayer and praise." Then is 
described how the soul {^nisimta) leaves the body, making her 
way out it through a cleft, and how she journeys to the 
worlds of darkness and unites at last with the ruha ^ They 
take each other's hands and fiy like one into the sublime 
ether, because the ndia is (now) united with the nismia, 
and both become as it were one body, just as when the seed 
and offshoot of t'wo bodies mixed together rejoicing. A Like- 
ness proceeds from them. . . . And so they set forth and fly 
into the sky and go forw^ard on their wm-y and gaze at the 
open Gate of Mercies which is in the middle of Mmnia 


^ Literally, “ the platter and the colleelion of the oldatxon,” in other 
words, a ritual meal eaten saerameiitaliy for the dead called the zidqa 
brihha, • 

2 See p. 109, note 1. 

^ An ideal world, the replica of this world, situated midway between 
the material worlds and the worlds of spirit. Here the conception reminds 
one of the Garden of Yama. Msimia Kusta is only mentioned once in the 
entire roll. 
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Tte ceremonies performed for tte dead help the sold onwards. 
Its life in the world of spirit is described, its religious life 
and rites, its food, its drink, its surroundings. In Msunia 
Kusta, the souls of the departed rejoin their ancestors and 
kinsfolk “ All Nasurai and Mandaeans and perfect women, 
each individual, will go towards its own kinsfolk and fore- 
fathers. And one will question the other that he sees, and 
they ivill dwell beneath their own banners and rooftrees and 
will not be parted from their friends.” 

The author writes impressively about the honour that 
should be shown to the Nasurai in this world. Critics should 
be silent, for he is exempt from fault, and even excessive 
polygamy on his part is a virtue : even though he marry 
seventy spouses, “in every seed sown by him there is no 
darkness.” The Nasurai should impart his secrets just before 
death, but not until he has found a worthy recipient. “ Choose 
one in a thousand and from two thousand choose two.” 
The initiated priest must vow to preserve the secrets inviolate. 

Here the Tafsir Paghra ends. The copyist notes that he 
copied from a Diwan which belonged to his great-great-great- 
great-grandfather, and that the roll was ancient, worn and 
torn : 

“But I wrote from it and arrived at an approximation 
and examined it carefully and wrote.” 


\ H $A';' 


Book III : The MMta and Asutha (Accidental Impurity 
AND Cleansing) 

The fragment begins abruptly in the middle of a phrase : — 
“ The novice who sits in the cult-hut.” ^ Like Book I, it is 
concerned with the priesthood and the consecration of priests, 
but is less obscure. It gives a list of days of the year which 
are iabu and on which no ceremony can be performed. The 
method of information is the same, one spirit of hght questions 
another higher in rank than itself. The evil effects upon the 


In all tliree copies tliis is so. 


JKAS. APBIL 1941. 
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soul of a dead person when mistakes are made in performing 
the ritual meals are 'described more closely than in Part I. 
Much space is devoted to the mmiqla, and how each step 
in the ritual affects the departed soul, a theme which re-occurs 
in Part IV. In both these sections the pouring of the 
water into the wine {hamra), one of the ceremonies of the 
masiqla, is acknowledged to be a fertility rite, for the water 
is spoken of as semen and the wine as the womb. At the 
preparation of the sacramental elements in the Nestorian 
mass there is also unmistakaUe fertility synibolism just 
before the wmter is poured into the wine ; thus this Mandscan 
sidelight is important for comparative religion. 

The second part of this book deals witli the fate of those 
who died impure deaths, especially women (at childbirth, 
in the nuptial bed and so forth) ; the destiny of souls whose 
death has been suiTounded by the proper observances, and 
then the duties of a Mandaeaii, the observance of festivals, 
and especially what he may and may not do during the five 
intercalary days (Par’wanaiia), during the thirty-six hours 
of seclusion at the New Year (the Kansia uZahlia) and at 
the Hanging of Wreaths at the Little New Year. At the 
end the copyist notes piously that “there ■were no names 
in the Diwan which I have copied.” 

Book IV 

This book also begins in the middle of a sentence, “ and 
they shall rise to their feet.” It is mainly concerned with 
the masiqta. Each prayer and action during the masiqta 
represents according to the writer a stage in the freeing of 
the soul from the ties of matter, the formation of its spiritual 
body and clothing, the feeding of the nimmta and mJia, and 
their umon with each other. The first saveiifatiri (imleavened 
sacramental loaves) represent portions of the spiritual body, 
its muqra (living tissue), flesh, bone, muscles, veins, skin and 
hair. Here there is a break in the text which re-begins 
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irrelevantly : wtose m nonrislies Mm and gives Mm 

to Ms father/’ A gap is evident. The author names and 
explains the purpose of the sacramental foods and of the 
wine, oil, myrtle, and especially of the unleavened 
loaves and his explanation carries on the argument of the 
first fragment. At the eighth fatira all the mysteries 
{le. of the spiritual body) are complete : they lie dowm and 
the mystery of sleep and death overpower them. When this 
happens to them, the soul speaks and holds converse with 
them, the soul speaks to all the mysteries and says to them : 
At the coming of the Chosen One ^ from the earthly world 
they come entwined in my Vine, in my Vine they come 
entwined, and rise and behold the world of light.’" The ninth 
fatira represents ''the lord and the lady”, the male and 
female principles which cause birth. The tenth fatira 
symbolizes the birth into new life, " the going forth of 
and nisimta from the womb of the Mother.” The tortuous 
allegory employed in a comparison of the ten fatiri with the 
nine months of gestation and the first month of an infant’s 
life up to baptism is typically Mandsean.^ 

The author passes on to analyse the rituals of 
called Dabaha&af and describes their effect upon the processes 
of growth and progress of the departed soul. The prayers 
quoted are from the Mandsean Liturgy.^ The root-idea 
these lengthy discussions of the result of ritual meals upon 
the soul is in effect, however obscurely phrased, that the 
soul passes from a semi-material state into a spiritual 
if provided with a new body by a process of rebirth, assisted 


^ This refers, I think, to the ruM,, which cannot unite with the nisimta 
imtii the spiritual body has been formed. 

^ A forced allegory at that. The five loaves of the madqia representing 
the five intercalary days have been doubled. The number five is always 
predominant in these ritual meals. 

^ A masiqta performed in the name of a man and a woman. A ritual 
roll now in my possession describes the ritual in detail. The association 
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to rise, and strengtliened by tbe foods eaten in its name. 

And wlien ye said ^ In tlie House of Life wliolesome trees 
floiirisli ’ all the trays and good things (fabaivutha) are offered 
to the soul, and she opens her "jiioutli and eats of them.’' 
The phrase '' opens her month suggests some far relationship 
with the ceremony Icnown by that name in Egj^^t. It occurs 
often. The sub-section ends witli j)ious exhortations. 

A third sub-section is on the pattern of Book I, viz.^ divine 
question and answer. Sislani asks Tanna Kasia about the 
archetypes, the planets wdiich govern the sexeii days of the 
week, and about the meaning of the ceremonies associated 
with the Great Kew Year, the KaifMa uZaJdia, the Day of 
Winter Pimfication and at the birth of a child. The writer 
then deals with the sealing of the infant's navel with the 
iron ring, the slmulola,^ wliich leads to a disquisition on the 
two seal rings, the iron and tlic gold, tlie slxtndola which can 
be worn by laymen and the ring called the Sum Ymvar worn 
by priests.^ The value and meaning of symbols and signings 
and sealings are discussed ; at death ceremonies, such as the 
tracing of three concentric circles about a newly-made grave, 
and its sealing with the shudola ; then death-ceremonies 
generally, ablutions of the living after contact with the dead, 
ritual meals eaten by la}’men at the grave and house (Laiifa), 
and, again, the masiqta of DahahatJuL The sacred foods to 
be consumed at these meals are enumerated, and priests are 
exhorted to be extremely careful in the performance of all 
these death-rites. 

The book concludes here, and the copier’s note states 
that the fragment is called the Pamiana (ordinance) of the 
Masiqta d Sitil and of the Dahalta^a and of the Ikildvmma 
The list of diwans copied goes back to a manuscript in 
the handwriting of Bainia son of Zalda 'h® 

^ Tte skandola is an iron seal ring upon wliieh are engraved a lion, 
a hornet, and a scorpion, ’within a circle, tail to heatl. Afc birth the child’s 
navel is daubed with a paste of eruslied myrtle and sealed by this ring, 

* The priestly ring, of gold, is inscribed ** Sum Yawar Ziwa 

® It is worthy of note that in this and the other lists of copyists, an 
occasional scribe is spoken of as ardikla mrna “ lofty master-mason 
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Book V A 

Again a fragment, it begins And be not vainglorious, for 
any 'ufjira that sins, sins against bis fathers The text is 
closely related to, and some passages identical with, the 
MJiita ivAsutha text (p. 117). Celestial dialogue is the medium 
of conveying instniotion, and questions embrace the creation 
of the universe, the earth, the winds, the worlds of light and 
darkness, the fate of rebellious priests, unfaithful wives and 
unworthy ganzibria,'^ and the days which are holy, and those 
on which no ceremony must be performed. In short, this 
section repeats Book III, and the two only part company 
towards the end of Book V A. 


Book V B : The Marriage of Sislam the Great 

The subject-matter is entirely distinct from section A , 
although the scribe states both were written '' in one 
phylactery 'h It begins : — '' This is the Wellspring from 
which Nasiru^a was formed. . . . And the 'u^ms and Qualhas 
spoke to the Great Father thus : ^ Great Father, we beg 
thee to teach us about the Wellspring ABGD from which 
spring forth all beasts and cattle and fish and winged fowls, 
and all spr outings and rivers and rays of light, and air.’ ” 

A diagram of four concentric circles within a square placed 
beside this passage conveys some esoteric allusion. The 
opening indicates that the marriage of the arch-priest and 
arch-bridegroom to ’Zlat the arch-bride is Sjnmbolical and 
linked with universal creativeness and fertility : ^ Father, 

tell us about offspring, and about the First Spouse, and how 
a spouse should be taken, and, should we have children, by 
whose witness they should be raised up. . . . ’ ” 

The 'u^mB ask further about establishing the virginity of 
a bride, and about unsuccessful marriages : . and when 


^ Only a qanzibm (head priest) may perform the marriage ceremony. 
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they tiim away from eacli other, will judge tliem ? Who 
shall give them Judgment against each other , Then 
speahs : the Great First Father and says, . . . ' 0 Great 
Guardian and sublime and remote First Vine ! Turn thine 
eyes, view the . Wellspriiig and tlie Palm-tree from which 
Sislam'and 'Zlat proceeded. Behold, these (twain) took each 
other when their Father sought companionship, they en- 
deavoured to create "u^as. ” , 

The mystical marriage of Sislani and ’Zlat is then described 
as a model of the ceremony. The ring and its purpose, the 
groomsmen {hisbania), the wedding-hut and its furnishings, 
the bridegroom’s position in the v'edding-lnit, the arrangement 
of the ritual foods for the marriage zidqa briMa ^ are explained. 
The celebrant is referred to as '' the lord of speech '' And 
on that platter (patura) and on that clay table (tariana) they 
shall set up and collect together some of the produce of the 
date-palm and some of the output of the white sesame plant, 
and some tail-fat from a sheep, and some sprouting green 
stuff, and some of that creation which is irrigated by water, 
and that which flourishes and is of it, all fishes, and something 
from yonder mountains which is the mystery of the soul.‘^ 
And bring almonds and of the mystery of the wine-criize 
(i.e. Immra) ^ which is called grapes.” 

Unlucldly this is only a fragment, and only the first part 
of the wedding ceremony is described. The priest goes to 
examine the bride to see if her ritual dress, the canopy over 
the bridal bed and her ritual girdle arc in order ; he returns 
to the hut where her deputy, the priests and the bridegroom 
sit, and the formal Thy sins are forgiven thee ” is pronounced 
over every person in the hut. The appointed questions and 
answers given here are valuable, as these find no place in 

^ This ritual wedding-feast is fully described in my Mandmans of Iraq 
and Iran. The meal has the purpose of calling upon the pair the blessing 
of the ancestors and spirits of Life, and of enduing the couple with fertility. 
® i.e. Salt, In the Draia d Yahia^ Salt is the mystery of the soul.” 

® The water and wine in the wedding-ritual, as in other Handsean 
rites, symbolize the fertilization of the female by the male, which is pointed 
by the presence of a model of the phallus, the Sa. 
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tlie Liturgy. At the moment when the bridegroom takes 
the right hand of the bride’s proxy, he says : — This KiiUa 
(Troth) be upon me as a witness that I have taken ’Zlat, 
daughter of Bihrun, as my plighted wife.” All present, and 
all the spirits of Light and Life are invoked as witnesses of 
the oath. When this ceremony of the EiiUa is over, the 

lord of speech ’’ pronounces a homily and fixes the dowry 
the daughter of Bihrun shall be thy consort with 
(a dowry of) a thousand radiances, and a dinar of gold, and 
utensils, and saffron, and a myriad articles of merchandize, 
with the witness of these persons (lit. '' souls ”) the priests 
and Mandseans of the hut.’ ” The response is Parzam,^ 
and it shall be well.” Seven morsels of the ritual foods are 
then taken to the bride ^ ; and after a few comments by the 
spirits of Light, the wedding fragment ends. The list of 
diwans copied is short ; the first copying is/' from an ancient 
Diwan 

BookYI 

This begins, " Those that sin shall be forgiven. Shed not 
a tear about him.” 

Like most of the books fragmentary, it enumerates the 
precautions that must be taken at death, during the journey 
to the graveyard and at the graveside, and describes the 
Laufa and other ritual- meals for the dead, and the intervals 
at which these should be eaten. It treats of women who 
died when pregnant or in childbed and what must be done 
to purify their souls. An interesting section is concerned 
with masiqtas performed for the still living.® Moreover, the 

^ I do not loLOw the precise meaning of Parzam, Jastrow {Dictionary 
of the Targumim etc.) has “ to hurst open Hence, “ publish it 

abroad ” ? 

2 There is no account of the most important drinking of the hamra 
by either bride or bridegroom. The best account of the Mandsean wedding, 
including charming marriage songs, is the ^arh d Qabin d Mislam Rha, 
which I possess. 

® This practice seems to have been abandoned. Amongst Parsis such 
anticipatory ceremonies are common. 
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priest is enjoined to perform the 'Ngirtjm i ceremony for the 
dj-ing. One ^Tho refuses this last rite because he may be 
contaminated .is reproved. '•' A priest who fears for himself” 
and does not read the Letter ” shall not enter the mmda 
(oult-hut)” nor perform priestly duties. Priests are 
commanded to rate out the Book of Souls (the baptism 
liturgy), and to copy all the holy books. Mandseans are 
reminded of their duty towards their priests and that their 
fees .should he paid. The lay inquirer into priestly knowledge 
IS to be greatly honoured ” unh.'ss he becomes puffed up. 
Once again the well-worn admonition to be careful about 
ritual is given: prksts are m-ged not to despise the 
minutest detail of ritual, and neither to add nor subtract 
from it. 


A second section deals with a Maiidman who becomes a 
priest. Ho is likened to a “ newly-hatched chicklet that 
leaves the egg ’, to a man escaping from a hut on fire, and 
so on. His hair must be unshorn. Again the ceremonies 
which turn the novice into a fully-ficdged priest, the prayers 
which accompany the rites, and" the accidental slips to be 
avoided are described with comments. Secret prayers are 
left blank in the MS. At the end is a note liy the copyist 
which is of interest as mentioning another language : — 

Then }e shall know, 0 perfect ones who come after me, 
that when I copied this Diwan, it was written in the tongue 
of ^ the owner of this Diwan from wliich I copied ^ and he 
said that this Diwan was ancient and obliterated and that 
he cut off and copied from it as nearly as his capacity and 
judgment allowed. And he said, ‘ In tliis place there was 
worn away from it an amount of six sections.’ And I-— 0, 
a slave !— copied from his copy and wrote what mine eyes 
saw. And Life pardon me. And Life is victorious. 

^ 'NgirAa (Letter) see note 5, p. 16. According to priests this rite 
nowadays IS only porformod for a dying layman if a ganzibra is to be 
consecrated. ^ See my Mandmans of Iraq a7id Iran. 

■ * Kfe ansitb Ihazin diwan hua kdib lisana d mara d hazin diwan d ana 
ansit minh. 
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Book TII 


This is a short fragment. It begins hy warning those who 
eat of pagan sacrifices, and then returns ad nauseam to the 
consecration of the novice, the ritual which presents more 
problems than any other. Blank spaces in this book apparently 
represent passages where the text was illegible or torn. 
Exhortations are sometimes caustic, as, for example, ‘'Do 
not give them {the novices) useless admonition such as that 
which Ham Ziwa Rba gave to Yusamin the Peacock. . . . He, 
Ham Ziwa, sat before the yardna and the cult'hut of Yusamin 
and heaped on him commands and chidings, instructing him.’’ 
It describes the examination, physical and oral to which the 
novice is subjected when the priests are gathered together 
in the cult-hut : " they should see him for themselves, and 
examine him, separating and putting far (from him) all the 
books.” The novice is expected to know some of the rituals 
by heart, and it is to his proficiency in these that the passage 
refers. The investiture and laying on of hands follows. The 
book ends with a disconnected fragment about creation and 
the instruction of Mand^ans. "And he commanded that 
the Righteous Elect should name their dwellings {shina^m), 
and that they should be instructed about all the worlds and 
all the languages of the peoples and nations and creations, 
and that they should co-operate with them helpfully from 
whatever they have.” In conclusion the words of Ramuia 
son of ’Qaimat are quoted as he wrote them : — " When I 
wrote this Diwan it was in many separate pieces. I wrote 
them down and took these illuminating mysteries one by one 
and made them into fourteen manuscripts, each one two or 
three manuscripts. I made them like a phylactery . . . one 
scroll I made so that it should be kept together.” 


Here the miscellany ends. D.C. 26, however, has an eighth 
book, the Haran Gawai&a. It is a separate work, and usually 
so treated by copyists. I have sketched its contents in my 
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book The^ Mmid^ans of ^Imq awl Imn. It is a so-caUed 
‘ lustory ■' of the race, and represents them as coming into 
■Irac| from a moimtainous district, the Tura d Madai 
(momxtams of Media) and mentions two leaders named 
.irdaban (Artaban ?). removed from each other bv a consider 
able period of time. Corrupt and fraamentarv as it is it is 
certainly important endence when coiisideiing the origins of 
the 3Iaiid^a'iis and t-lieir religions STsterii, 



Music ; The Priceless Jewel 


By henry GEORGE FARMER 


{Concluded from p. 30) 


The Disagreement oe People about Singing 

People disagree about [the propriety of] singing (ghinff). 
And most of the people of Al-Hijaz permit it/ whilst most of 
the people of Al-Traq abhor it.^ And one argument of those 
who permit it is that it has its origin in poetry, [an art] 
which the Prophet (May Allah bless him and give him peace) 
commended ; he incited to it, and urged his Companions to 
it, and found help in it against the unbelievers. And he said 
to Hassan [ibn ^abit, d. 674], Pour out [an incitement to] 
the raid upon the Banu ‘Abd Manaf for, by Allah, your poetry 
is more potent against them than the falKng of arrows in 
the utter darkness of the late night.’’ And it [i.e. poetry], 
is the register {dlwdn) of the Arabs, and declares their precepts, 
and is the witness of their noble actions. 

And most of the poetry of Hassan ibn Thabit is sung. And 
Faraj ibn Sallam says, [Al-'Abbas ibn Faraj] al-Eiya^i 
[d. 874] informed me, on the authority of Al-Asma'i 
[d. c. 831], he said, '‘Hassan ibn Thabit was present at a 
banquet given by a man of the Ansar, and he [i.e. Hassan] 
had lost his sight. And with him was his son 'Abd al-Eahman. 
And whenever food was placed before them Hassan said to his 
son Abd al-Eahman, ' Is it food for one hand or two hands ? ’ 
when he [his son] would say to him, ' It is food for one hand,’ 
until the roast was placed before him when he said to him, 

^ Abu Taiib al-Makki (d. 996) said, “ The people of Al-^Cijaz did not 
cease to listen to singing even in the most excellent of the days of the year,” 
Qiit al-quluh^ hi, 91, Al-Ghazali, op. cit., h, 183, JRAS* (1901), 202. 

® AbuT-Tayyib al-Tabari (d, 1058) said, “ All the people of Kufa . . . 
made listening to singing a sin.” AI-GhazaU, loo, cit. 
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‘ Tliis is^food for two hands.’ Thou the da>U [i.e. Hass 

dosed liis Band. . . .* * 

And n-heu the food \va.s removed, a singinw-girl (w 
began singdng in the poetry of Hassan ^ ^ 

Look, niy friend, in the Gate of Jhtiiiascus : do you 
Lspie, liCTond the graveliy pkm ,2 
hen the camels of a frousy-hain-d woman descend from 
The stall beyond the sand lulls and the slopes ? 

Tlien Haasiin began weeping and ‘Abd 
beckoning the singing-girl to repeat it. 

I do not know what it was tliat pleaswl 

ill liiji .father's weeping.*’ ® 

And [the Prophet’s favourite wife] ‘A’isha [d. G78] (May 
Allah accept her) said, “ Teach your children poetry which 
will sweeten their tongues." » And tlie Prophet (May Allah 
bless him and give Mm peace) had Al-Sharld ^ mounted 
behind him, and he asked liim to recite .some of the poetry 
of Uniayya [ibn Abi’I-Salt, d. C30]. So he recited a hundred 
rhymes. And he [the Prophet] was saying “ Well done,” 
thinking them good. Then, when the satire (<jadh) in the 
poetry, and the talking about it wearied them, they said, 

The poetry is fine and we do not see any harm in a beautiful 
melody (la/i«).” 6 

^d they [the Arabs] permitted that [meaning the use of 
melodies] m the Qur’an and in the call to prayer (adkdn). 
And if melodies are to be disliked (malruk), then the Qur’an 
and the call to prayer are the a,...™ 


aidialiman was 
Al-Asina‘i says, 
•A.bd al-Ealiman 


crr^e onTli ' 

bliUl is the gravelly plain south of Damascus. Aecordinf 
ut It comprises modern Transjordania. Dr. F. Krmilvw.l 

AU-ci,uff, p. 388. 

tio? A1 rn on the permissibilit 

i n ioT^Tt (^90»),PP. 224-6. Al-Huj 

-it., p. 401. Robson, Trmt % pp. 78-9. 

?? O? al-Thaqafi. Dr. i\ 'Krenkow.l 
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them. And if they are not to be disliked, then poetry is most 
in need of them [i.e. melodies] for the sake of establishing 
the metre {ivam), and to distinguish it from ordinary speech.^ 
And what difference is there between a man reciting freely 
Do yon recognize the tract in the rushing of the torrents % 
and raising his voice {saut) in it by [musical] improvising 
(miirtajal) ? And the Arabs only made poetry metrical 
{•maumn) so as to draw out the voice in it and for singing 
{dandana),^ And if it were not for that, versified poetry 
[al-M'r al-manzum) would be like narrative prose. 

And they argue in regard to the permissibility of singing 
(ghmd')^ and its approval, from the saying of the Prophet 
(May Allah bless him and give him peace) to Afi^a, Did 
yon lead the young maid to her espoused ? ’’ She said, 

Yes.*' He said, And did you send someone with her who 
could sing ? She said, '' No.’’ He said, '' Or did you not 
know that the Ansar are people who delight in the love song 
{ghazal) ? Would that you had sent someone with her who 
could say:— 

We have come to you, we have come to you, 

Salute us and we will salute you. 

And if it were not for the tawny grain. 

We would not alight in your valley.” 

And they [also] argue from the tradition of Abdallah ibn 
[Abdallah ibn] Uwais [d. TSS-i], cousin of Malik ibn Anas,^ 
and he was one of the most excellent pupils of Al-Zuhri, he 
said, '' The Prophet (May Allah bless him and give him peace) 
passed by a slave-girl (jdriya) in the shade of a gourd [growing 
on a trellis],^ and she was singing : — 

^ From time immemorial the Arabs have scanned their verse by means 
of melodic phrases. In the Ma^rib to-day there are melodies for establishing 
the metrical form of verses which are caUed naghamdt al-bul^ur, 

® See Schiaparelli, Vocabulista in ArabicOf s.v. 

® [The text has Malik ibn "^Auf, but it is a mistake for Malik ibn Anas. 
Dr. F. KrenJcowS] 

^ Zill qari^ may be a place name. [As a place name it is unlikely. If it 
is not “ in the shade of a gourd it may ^ shade of a 

tall date palm.” Dr. F. Krenkow.] 
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Is there upon me (Woe to you) 

Any eriiJie if 1 om gay ? 

And tlie Propliet (May Allah bless him and give him peace) 
saidj ^ Allah willing,, tliere is no crime/ 

And that to which most people do not object is the singing 
of the ‘Hash, which is the singing of travellers (ahim ahnikhan)> 
And bAbdallah ibn abMiibarak [cl. T!)7-8] relateSj on the 
authority of Usama ibn Zairh on tlie authority of Zaid ibn 
Aslain^ on the authority of his father, on the authority of 
'Abdalirdi ibn Tmar "d. 093 , on the untliority of his father, 
he said, There passed by ns 'Umar ibn ahKliattab [cl. 644] 
when I and 'Arim ibn ‘Crnar ibu al-KhattabI were singing 
the Hash, Then he [i.e. 'Umar] .said, ' Repeat it to me.’ So 
we repeated it to him. Then lie said,. You are like the two 
asses of Al-TbMf, And it was said to him, ^ Which of the 
two asses is the worse ? ’ He said [pointing to eaeli separately] 

' This one and that one 

And xAnas ibn Malik [d. c, 711-12] heard his brother 
Ai-Bara’ ibn Malik singing. He said to him, “ What is this ? ” 
He [Al-Bara’] said, xAxabiaii verses in the m§k^^ ^ 

And one of the traditions of xAl-Hinimam YL 842-3j^ 
avers, on the authority of Hainmad ibn Zaid [d. 795-6], on 
the authority of Siilaiman ibn YYasur, he said, '' I saw Sa'd 
ibn Abl Waqqas [d. c. 670-7] in a dwelling between Mecca 
and Al-Medina, and there had been placed for him a praying 
mat. He lay on Hs back on it, and had placed one of liis feet 
over the other, and was singing. Then I said to him, ^ ±illah 
forbid, 0 Abu Ishaq, that you should do the like of this, 
and you a pilgrim.’ He said, '' 0 son of my brother, and do 
you not listen to me talking folly ? ' s 

^ Al-Bara’ ibn Malik was camel-driver to the Prophet, who nsed to make 
him sing the caravan-song {Jiuda') for the? men. It was Anjn^a who sang 
it for the women. 

® [The text has Al-Jamani, but Yahja ibn ‘Abd al-Hainld al-Himmani 
is intended.— nr. Krenhow.] 

® The Arabic word means “foul, evil, abominable talk 
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And one of tlie traditions of Al-Miifaddal, on tlie authority 
of Quira ibn Khalid [d. 772] on the authority of 'Abdallah 
ibii Yahya,^ is that 'Umar ibn al-Khattab said to Al-Nabi^at 
al-Ja'di [d. c, 680-692], " Let me hear some of your singing 
{gkinS), for which Allah forgave you.’’ Then he let him hear 
a phrase (kalima) of it. (p. 179.) He [i.e. 'Umar] said, " And 
are you its author ? ” He [i.e. Nabi^a] said, " Yes.” He 
said, " It is a long time since you sang it beliind the camels 
of Al-Khattab.” ^ 

'Asim [ibn 'Umar], on the authority of Ibn Juraij [d. 767], 
said, " I asked 'Ata’ [ibn Abi Rabah, d. 732] about reciting 
the Qur'an to the melodies (alhcin) of singing {ghind') and of 
the caravan song {hudd'). He said, " Wliat harm is there in 
that, 0 son of my brother ? ” ^ 

And 'Ubaid ibn Uinair [Abu 'Asim] al-Laitibi,^ relates that 
David the Prophet (Upon him be peace) had a cithara 
(mi'zafa) on which he would play when he read the psalms, 
in order that the jinn^ and men, and birds might gather to 
him. Then he wept, and those around him wept also. And 
the People of the Book [i.e. the Jews] find this in their books.® 

And the proof of those who dislike singing {ghind') is, 
they say, that it inflames the heart, and makes the intellect 
restive, and weakens the gentle character, and incites to 
sport, and urges to pleasure, and fundamentally is vanity. 
And they interpret concerning that the saying of Allah, 
the Great and Glorious, " And of mankind are those who 
purchase a ludicrous story, in order that they may lead astray 


^ [Tte text lias Qurra b. Klialid b. ‘Abdallah b. Yahya, but it is corrupt. 
We do not know the grandfather of Qurra. Probably the text should read 

dJja^ instead of — Dr. Krenhow.] 

^ It must have been a nash or a Tj.uda’ that he sang. 

® Cf. the story of Ibn Juraij, ‘Ata, and Ibn Suraij the singer in the 
Aghm% i, pp. 123, 157. 

* [He was a story-teller {qass) in Al-Medina at the time of the Prophet. — 
Dr. F, Krmlcow.^ 

® The only direct reference to the musical-life of David in the O.T. is 
in 1 Samuel, xxvi, 23, but there are references in the Talmud. 
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from the path of Allah without knowledge and take it for 
mockery.” ^ And they err in their interpretation [that “ a 
ludicrous story ” refers to singing].^ This verse was revealed 
only about people who were purchasing story books of bio- 
graphies and tales of the ancients, and compared these with the 
Qufdn and said that they are better than it. But he who 
listens to siTigiug (ghina’) does not take the verses of Allah 
[in the Qur’an] for mockery. And the most just view in this 
matter is that its medium (sabil) is poetry. So its good is 
good and its evil is evil.® 

And Ibrahim ibn al-Mim&ir al-Hizami [d. 850-1] * states 
that Ibn Jami‘ al-Sahmi [d. c. 803] arrived in Mecca with 
much money, and he distributed it amongst the infirm of its 
inhabitants. And Sufyan ibn ‘Uyaiiia [d. 814] said, “ I hear 
that this man of the Sahm has arrived with much money.” 
They said, “ Yes.” He said, “ Then how did he obtain it 1 ” 
They said, “ He sang to kings and they gifted it.” ® He said, 
“ What did he sing to them 1 ” They said, “ Poetry.” He 
said, “ Then how does he say it i ” Then one of his young 
pupils said : — 

I run aroimd The House ® with those who run around, 

And I raise of my mantle what trailed. 

He said, “ May Allah bless you. How beautiful is what he 
says. Then what next does he say ? ” [The pupil said] : — 

And I prostrate myself at night ‘till morn. 

And I recite from the clear revelations.’' 

^ Bura^ xxxi, 5, 

^ Al-Ghazali, ii, 194, says that IbnMas^ud (d. G52-3), Al-Naldia'i (d. 714-15) 
and Al-Hasan al-Ba§n (d. 728) held the opinion that “ a ludicrous story 
refers to singing, 

® Meaning, if the verses are moral the singing is moral, and if the verses 
are immoral, the singing is immoral. 

* [The text has al-Khuza^t. but it should be al-Hizami.> — Dr, F, Kreri.'kow,’] 

® At the court of the Caliph Al-Hadi (d. 786) Ibn Jami‘ was presented 
with 30,000 pieces of gold, with which he retired to Mecca. See liis life in 
the Agham^ vi, 65. 

® Meaning the Ka*ba. 

^ Meaning the Qur'an, 
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He said, Good. And may Allali also do good to him. What 
next does he say ? [The pupil said] 

Perhaps he who dispelled anxiety from Joseph ^ 

Will constrain for me the mistress of the litter. 

He said, “ Stop, stop. He has spoiled at the end what he had 
made good at the beginning,” Do you not discern in [the 
argument of] Sufyan ibn 'Uyaina (May Allah have mercy 
on him) that what was good in his verse {qaul) was [that which 
made the singing] good, and what was evil was [that which 
made the singing] evil ? 

And some people object to singing {ghind') from the point 
of view of abstinence from the world and its pleasures, as 
some of them object to pleasures, to the wearing of the [coat 
called the] ^ahd\ and are averse to white flour {huwdrn), 
and to eating ptisan {laMdb),^ and the preferring of barley 
to wheat, not by way of prohibition, for that is a good thing 
and a right practice. 

And the permissible is only what Allah permits, and the 
forbidden what Allah forbids. Allah Most High says, “ Say 
not that, which your tongues falsely describe, ^ This is lawful, 
and that is unlawful,’ that you may fabricate a lie against 
Allah. Verily those who fabricate a lie against Allah shall 
not prosper.” ^ 

Sometimes a man may be ignorant of singing or 

may feign ignorance of it. In consequence he does not enjoin 
it nor forbid it. A man said to [the theologian] Al-Hasan 
al-Basri [d. 728], '' What do you hold regarding singing 
{ghina!) 0 Abu Sa'id 1 ” He said, Singing is good help 
in obedience to Allah. A man observes through it the ties 
of kinship and supports his friend.” The man said, It was 
not about this that I was asking you.” He [Al-Hasan] said, 

And about what were you asking me ? ” He [the questioner] 

^ It refers to the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. See 8uraf xii. 

2 The text has JcaMdr, 

® Sura, xvi, 117. 

JBAS. APEIL 1941. 10 
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said, '' Whether a man should sing/' He [AI-Hasau] said, 

And how should he sing ? " Then the man [who questioned 
him] began twisting his mouth and blowing through Ms 
nostrils. And Al-Hasan said, '' By Allah, 0 son of my brother, 
I did not think that any intelligent man would ever do tMs 
with himself." And [it is evident that] Al-Hasan only objected 
to distorting the face and deforming the mouth. And if he 
had objected to singing, then it would only have been in the 
way of the people of Al-Traq, and we have already mentioned 
that they dislike it. 

And Ishaq ibn 'Ammar said, Abu’l-Mu^alhdi informed me, 
the authority of Abu'l-Haria, he said, '' There was a disagree- 
ment about singing (ghim) in the presence of Muhammad ibn 
Ibr^im the governor of Mecca, and he sent for Ibn Juraij 
and ‘Amr ^ ibn Hbaid [d. 762]. When these two came he 
asked them [about singing]. Ibn Juraij said, ' There is no 
harm in it. I was with ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah at the circum- 
cision of his son when Ibn Suraij [d. c. 726] the singer was 
with him. When he sang, he [i.e. 'Ata'] did not say to him. 
Be silent, and when he stopped he did not say, Sing. 
[Yet] when barbarisms in speech (lahn) occurred, he rebuked 
him. ^ And Amr ibn ^Ubaid said, ^ Does not Allah say, 
One does not utter a word except [that there is] with him an 
observer, ready [to note it]. ^ So which of them will note the 
singing {ghind ), he who is on the right hand or he who is on 
the left ? ^ Ibn Juraij said, ‘ Neither of them "will note it, 
because it is vanity (laghw), like the talk of the people about 
the stories of pre-Islamic days and the reciting of their 
poetry.’ " 

And Ishaq [ibn 'Ammar] said, And Ibrahim ibn Sad 
al-Zuhri [the traditionist, d. 801] informed me, he said, 

d Tlie text has ‘Umar, 

^ Cf. the stories in the Agham, i, pp. 95, 121. 

® Siira, 1, 17. 

‘These are the two angels, sitting on the right and left of everyone, 
takmg an account of everything, Sura, 1, 17. 
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''Abu Yusuf [Ya'qub ibn Ibrabim] the judge said to me, 
' How wonderful is your decision, 0 people of Al-Medina, 
in regard to these songs {agham): There is not a noble or 
commoner who forbids them/ He [i.e. Al-Zuhri] said, ' Then 
I became angry and said, May Allah curse you, 0 people 
of Al-^Iraq, how palpable is your ignorance and how incorrect 
your opinion. When I see anyone listening to singing {^ind') 
there appears in liim what is manifest in your foolish ones. 
These are they who partake of intoxicating liquor. Then one 
neglects his prayer and divorces his wife, and [another] 
slanders the chaste women among his neighbours, and dis- 
believes in his Lord.’ (p. 180.) [And Abu Yusuf said,] ' Then 
where is the point ? ’ ^ [And he (Al-Zuhri) said,] ' Whoever 
chooses poetry to be excellent consequently chooses a fault 
to be good. Then it reacts upon him, so that it causes excite- 
ment and merriment. Then [in consequence] he forgives 
faults and bestows desired things/ Then Abu Yusuf said, 
‘You have put me to silence,’ and he made no reply.” 

And Ishaq [ibn ‘Ammar] said, Ibrahim ibn Sa'd al-Zuhri 
relates, “ [The Caliph Harun] al-Ra^id said to me, ' Who is 
there in Al-Medina who forbids singing ^ I said, 

‘He whom Allah makes shame his possession/ He said, 
‘I hear that Malik ibn Anas [d. 795] forbids it.’ I said, 
‘0 Commander of the Faithful, and has Malik the power 
to forbid and to permit 1 By Allah, that [power] did 
not belong to your cousin Muhammad (May Allah bless 
him and give him peace), save that it was revealed from his 
Lord. So, who gave this [power] to Malik ? And I have the 
evidence of my father that he heard Malik at the wedding of 
Ibn Hanzalat al-Ghasil singing : — 

0 Sulaima, are you determined to depart, 

Then where will be the meeting her, 0 where ? 

And if I had heard Malik condemning it,^ and I had the power, 


Then where is this from this t 





ui ^11 aiD ai-Jlarram, on the 

authority of Ja'far ibn Salih ibn Kaisan, on the authority 
of his father, he said, “ ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar [ibn al-Khattabl 
was atoing * ‘AbdaHah ibn Ja‘far [d. 706 or 709].3 
He said [pointing to a Persian lute {barba^], ‘ 0 Abu ‘Abd 
al-Eahman, what do you think this is ? If your opinion be 
right, the slave-girl is yours.’ He said,- ‘ I do not see myself 
failing to get her. It is a Greek balance {mlzdn Emm).’ Then 
AbdaUah ibn Ja‘far laughed and said, ‘ You are right. This 
is a balance in which speech is weighed, so the slave-girl is 

yours.’ Then he said, ‘ Bring her.’ And she sang ; 

0 the longing for the safe town,* 

And for the camp between the Zamzam and the Hajun. 

Then he said to him, ‘ Do you see anything wrong [in this] ? ’ 
He said, ‘ Is there any more than this 1 ’ He said, ‘ No.’ 
He said, ‘ Then I do not see anything wrong in this.’ ” 

^ And Abdallah ibn ‘Umar heard Ibn Muhriz [d. c. 715] « 
singing : — ’ • • J 

?nf wT highest dwellings for the lowest, 

^d her lowest one was towering up 

I would know her abode, from what my ribs 
in me endured on account of her people formerly. 

-^Jah willing.” 
meaning.” He 
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Muliammad ibn Zakariya al-Ghalabl ^ informed me in 
Al"Basra;lie said, Ibn al-Sharafi informed me, on the authority 
of Al-Asmal, he said, '' [The Caliph] 'Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz 
[d. 720] heard a traveller (rdlcib) singing as he went : — 

AVere it not for three things in the life of man, 

By your grandfather, I would care not when my [last] sick 
visitors stood up.- 

One of them is the coming of the amorous women with ruddy wine 
Which foams when mixed with water : 

And my wheeling again when the battle calls, 

Swerving like a wolf in the sunset darkness : 

And the shortening of the cloudy day, delightful gloom, 
With a damsel stretched out neath the spreading tent. 

Then said Umar ibn 'Abd al-'Aziz, ' As for me, if it were not 
for three things I would not care when my [last] sick visitors 
stood up. [They are] that I should go out to the night raid, 
and that I share out with equity, and that I be just in legal 
judgment.’ ” ^ 

And Jarir al-Madani ^ said, " I passed by Al-Aslami 
al-'Abid, and he was in the Mosque of the Apostle of Allah 
(May Allah bless him and give him peace), and I saluted him. 
Then he beckoned me and motioned me to sit down. So I sat. 
Then when he had greeted me, he took my hand and pointed 
to my throat and said, ' How is it ? ’ I said, ' Better than 
ever.’ He said, ' I wish that you would do me a favour and 
let me hear : — 

0 my people, connection with whom is cut oif, 

When they were distant and you were not to be blamed. 
The spring camp is without Umama, 

’Tis but the abode of the jmoi ^ and mere traces [of the past]. 

^ [The text has ‘Alaqi which is most likely an error for (^aiabl. See 
Sam‘am, AUansab, p. 413. — Dr, F, KrenJcom,'] 

2 The point in this is that whilst the singer praises “ wine, war, and 
woman ” in his singing, the Caliph prefers “ war, truth, and justice ” as 
his ideals. This ruler was fond of music in his early days and was even 
claimed as the author of songs. See A gha nu viii, pp. 144, 152, 153. 

® [Although all the editions have Jarir, I believe that the name is Huraiz. 
—I)r. F, Krenhow,'] 

* The text has ma'dzif (“ stringed instruments ”). See of Islam, 

hi, 528. The sound of the jinn is called ^azif and the instrument producing 
this is the mi*zat 
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I said, ‘ [Certainly] if you wish it.’ He said [as if on second 
thoughts], ‘ Some other time, if Allah wills.’ ” 

Abu ‘Abdallah al-Marwazi related in Mecca in the Holy 
Mosque, he said, “Hasan and Suwaid,^ the companions of 
[‘Abdallah] ibn al-Mubarak [d. 797], said that when Ibn 
al-Mubarak went to Syria as a warrior of Tsiain {mwdhit), 
we went with him. And when the people saw his energy, 
every day in the battle throng (aZ-9iqf7f), and the raid, and the 
night attack, he turned to us and said, ‘ We belong to Allah, 
and to him we return, in spite of the lives which we have 



wasted, and the days and nights which we have spent in the 
study of poetry, and our abandoning here the gates of 
Paradise open.’ ” He [i.e. one of the narrators] said, “ Then 
when we were marching with him in the streets of Al-Massisa, 



we suddenly met a drunken man who had raised his voice 
singing : — 

Love has weakened me and I am the abject one. 

And there is no way of obtaining that w'hich for I long. 

Then producing from his sleeve a note-book (barndmaj) he 
wrote down the verse. Then we said to him, ‘ Do you write 
a verse of poetry which you have heard from a drunken 
man ? He said, ‘ Have you never heard the proverb, Many 
a jewel is in the dunghill ? ”’ 

He [i.e. the narrator] said, “ Al-Auqas al-MaMizumi ^ was 
niade judge of Mecca. There was never seen the like of him 
virtue and capability. And one night, whilst he was sleeping 
in his upper room, there passed by a drunken man who was 
singing and pronouncing faultily (lahhana) in his singing. 
And Al-Ma^zumi looked out and said, ‘ 0 you there, you 
have been drinking what is forbidden, and you have awakened 
the sleepers, and you have been singing faultily. Take it 
from me [and] then correct it accordingly.’ ” 

(p. 181.) And Al-Auqas al-Makfaztiim said, 

^ The latter is Suwaid b, Nasr al-Marwazi (d. 8d4-5). 
possibly 5assau (not H:a?an) b. ‘Atiya (d. ca. 844-65). 

/a' Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hidvam 


My mother 

The former is 
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said to me, ' 0 my son, yon have been created in a form in 
which it is not right for you to associate with the youths 
[who spend their time] in the houses of the singing-girls. 
So attend to religion, for by it Allah elevates the low-minded 
and rectifies imperfection.’ And Allah benefited me by her 
advice (pwZ).” 

And 'Abbas ibn al-Mufaddal the judge of Al-Medina related, 
he said, Al-Zubair ibn Bakkar [d. 870] the judge of Mecca 
informed me, on the authority of Mus'ab ibn 'Abdallah, he 
said, " Al-Sha'bi [d. 722] ^ visited Bi^r ibn Marwan [d. 694], 
who was governor of Al-'Iraq for his brother [the Caliph] 
'Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan [d. 705].^ And with him was a 
slave-girl [who had] in her bosom a lute {‘ud). And when 
Al-^a'bi entered, he [i.e. Bishr] commanded her to put down 
the lute. And ^a'bi said to him, ' It is not proper for a 
prince to be ashamed of his slave.’ He said, ' You are right.’ 
Then he said to the slave-girl, ' G-ive us what you have [of 
music].’ Then she took her lute and sang : — 

And of what grieves me is that on the day she left, 

She turned her back, and the tear in her eye was gathering. 

Then when she turned again from a distance, with a glance 

Towards me, the eye sockets betrayed it. 

Then Al-Sha'bi said, ' The smaller of the two [strings of the 
lute], meaning the [string], is the higher {kayyis)/ Then 
he said, ' 0 you there, loosen your hamm [string] and tighten 
your ziT [string].^ Then Bi^r said to him, ' And how did you 
know it ? ’ ^ He said, ' I know by the sound {lit, use) of them 

^ AI"^a‘bi is quoted by Abu’l-Tayyib al-Tabari, together with Abu 
Hanifa, Sufyan al-Thauri, and Al-NaMia‘i, as being averse to singing. 
AI-Ghazali. op. cit., ii, 183. JRAS. (1901), p. 202. 

2 Biiir ibn Marwan was a patron of music and when he became governor 
of Al-Traq he rescinded the edict of Kh alid ibn ‘Abdallah al-Qasri, the 
previous governor, which had interdicted music. AghAifi>% ii, 119-120. 

® The highest and lowest strings of the lute and similar instruments were 
the z%T and the bamm. The passage implies that it was a two-stringed lute 
{^ud)f hut such an instrument has not been recorded either descriptively 
or iconographieally elsewhere. It is more likely to have been a rubab or 
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[when struck] together.’ He [i.e. Bi'iir] said, ‘ You are right. 
And he whose surmise is of no advantage to hiTn^ his certainty 
is of no profit.’ ” ^ 



And it is related on the authority of Abu ‘Abdallah al-Basri, 
he said, “ A man sang a song {saut) in the Holy Mosque (and 
he was lying on his back) whilst a man of the Qurai^ was 
praying near him. And the servants of the mosque heard 
him and said, ‘ 0 enemy of Allah, are you singing in the Holy 
Mosque ? ’ So they took him to the captain of the guard. 
And the Quraishite shortened his prayer and made the saluta- 
tion, and Mowed him [the man who had been singing] and 
said to the captain of the guard, ‘ May Allah preserve thee, 
they have lied against him, he w-as only declaiming [yaqrd’).’ 
Then he [the captain] said, ‘ 0 ye reprobates, do you bring 
me a man who was declaiming the Qur’an, asserting that he 
was singing ? Let him go.’ And when they had let him go, 
the Qurai^te said [to the man who had been singing], ‘ By 


1 Biii’r rejoinder appears to be sheer banter. 
M told in the Agh&ni (H, 120) about the mini 
presence of Bi^r and Al.aa‘bL 
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Abu Hanifa placed the tavnh, ^ on his head and went out 
.until he arrived at the gate of [Prince] ‘Isa ibn Musa 
[al-Hashimi].^ Then he asked leave to enter, which was 
granted immediately. And Abu Hanifa was not in the habit of 
appearing before royalty® and ‘Isa [who was a prince] 
approached him and said, “ What has brought you, 0 Abu 
Hanifa 1 ” He said, “ May Allah prosper the Prince ; on 
such and such a night, the watchmen of the Prince arrested 
a neighbour of mine belonging to the Weighers and he has 
fallen into prison.” So, out of respect for Abu Hanifa, ‘Isa 
commanded that everyone who had been taken on that night 
be set free. Then [after he had been released] the neighbour 
came to Abu Hanifa to thank him. And when Abu Hanifa 
saw him he said, hinting at his verse {qasUa), “ We caused 
you to be abandoned 0 brave one.” He [the neighbour] 
said, “ No, by Allah, but as for you, you have blessed and 
preserved.” ^ 

Al-Asma‘i said, ” A man of Al-‘Iraq came to Al-Medina 
with a bale of ‘Iraqian veils. And he sold all of them except 
the black ones. Then he complained about that to [the 
jurist] Al-Darimi [d. 869]. And he [Al-Darimi] had become an 
ascetic, and had given up poetry, and attended assiduously 
the mosque. Then he [Al-Darimi] said to him, ‘ What will 
you do for me if I devise a means whereby you sell aU of them 
at your own price ? ’ He said, ‘ What do you want ? ’ Then 
Al-Darimi took the garments of asceticism [that he was 
wearing] and threw them aside, and returned to his former 
habits and recited poetry. Then he took him [i.e. the man of 
Al-‘Iraq] to a good friend of his among the [professional] 
singers, and he sang about it.® And the poetry was : — 

^ The tail qalansuioa hat worn by legists. 

® The aversion of ‘Isa to music is testified in the A gha ni, xv, 33. 

® Lit. “ kings 

^ That Abu Hanifa did not directly proscribe ** audition is sustained 
by Majd al-Din. See Robson, Tracts, pp. 87--91. On the other band, Abu’l 
Tayyib al-Tabari says that the founder of the i^anafi school “ disliked ** 
it. See Al-Ghazali. op. cit., ii, 183. JBA8. (1901), p. 202, 

^ Meaning his abandonment of a pious life. 
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Say to tte beautiful one in tbe black veil, 

'W'bat bast thou done to tbe pious ascetic ' 

Who bad girded up for prayer bis skirts, 

Luitil you appeped to him at the door of tbe mosque ? 
wi\e back to bim bis prayer and bis fasting. 

Do not kill bim, by tbe truth of tbe religion of Muhammad. 

And this singing (grAwa’) became popular in Al-Medina, and 
they said, ‘ AI-Daiimi Las returned [to Lis old life] and is in 
love with the mistress of the black veil’ Then the beautiful 
one[s] in Al-Medina were no time before they had bought 
black veils, and the merchant sold all that he had with him 
Then the associates of AI-Darimi, among the ascetics, began 
to slander Al-Dariml saying, ‘ What hast thou done ? ’ Then 
he would say, After a time you will know his story.’ And 
when the Traqian had exhausted his stock [of veils], Al-Darimi 
returned to his asceticism and put on his garments [of 
austerity].! 

'Abdallah ibn Muslim ibn Qutaiba [d. 889] related in 
Bagdad, he said, Sahl [al-Sijistani, d. m. 864] informed me, 
on the authority of Al-Asma'i, he said, “ ‘Urwa ibn U^aina 
used to be considered a reliable authority on tradition. 
Malik ibn Anas quoted from him. He was elegant poet 
[speciahzing] in his poetry the love-song ighazal). And, in his 
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He [i.e. the narrator] said, '' And there stood by him a woman, 
and around him were the disciples. Then she said, You are he 
who is called The Virtuous Man, and it was you who said : — 

When I find the fire of my love in my heart/ 

I take myself to the common water-carrier for coolness. 

Granted I have been cooled by the external water, 

But who can avail against a fire in the vitals ? 

Nay, by Allah, [she said], no virtuous man ever said this.’ ” 

He [i.e. the narrator] said, '' 'Abd al-Rahman^ [ibn Abi 
‘Ammar], nicknamed Al-Qass, was, with the people of Mecca, 
in the same rank as 'Ata’ ibn Abi Eabah in piety. And 
one day he passed by [the dwelling of] Sallama[t al-Qass],^ 
and she was singing. So he stood to listen to her singing. 
And her master [Suhail ibn 'Abd al-Eahman ibn 'Auf] saw 
him, and said to him, ' Would you care to come in and listen ? ’ 
He refused. Then the master so insisted until he went in. 
And he [the master] said to him, ^ I will put you in a place 
where you will see her but she will not see you.’ Then she 
sang to him and delighted him. Then her master said to him, 

‘ Would you like that I should bring her to you ? ’ He refused 
that. But he [the master] insisted until he consented. So 
he continued listening to her and fixing his gaze upon her, 
until he fell in love with her. And when she perceived his 
gazing at her, she sang to him 

Many a time two messengers have sent us 
A missive before they departed. 

They used neither shoe nor hoof, 

Hor a tongue eloquent of love, 

Until they departed with their answer, 

Having ensured success by the propitious omen, 

We both exchanged glances, 

Which pled for a decision being explicit. 

^ Lit. “ my liver.” 

2 The text has ‘AbdaUah. Al-Ib^ihi has Abd al-Malik. I have sub- 
stituted Abd al-Rahman on the authority of the Agjmni^ viii, p. 6* 
Cf. viii, p. 14. 

® SaUamat al-Qass derived her nickname from that of Abd al-Rahman. 
She was a famous songstress who was later purchased by the Caliph 
Yazid II (d. 724), She and her sister Rayya are the subject of a verse by 
Ibn Qais al-Ruqayyat, 
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He [i.e. the narrator] said, “ Then he [the listener] fainted 
and almost perished. Then she [the singer] said to him^ ‘ One 
day, by Allah, I love thee.’ He said to her, ‘ And by Allah 
I love thee.’ She said, ‘ I wish that I could kiss you.’ i He 
said, ‘ And by Allah, I also.’ She said, ‘ And what prevents 
you feom that ? ’ He said, ‘ I fear that the friendship that is 
between you and me should become enmity on the day of 
resurrection. Have you not heard Allah Most High say, 
The intimate friends, on that day [shall be] enemies unto one 
another; except the pious ^ Then he rose up and returned 


to the manner of life in which he was engaged, and he 
improvised saying : — 

1 was blaming for folly her people,® 

And was astonished at what the day brought. 

But to-day I excuse them, and know' that the path of 
peccability 

And rectitude are but parts [of a wbole].^ 

And about ber [he said] : — 

Verily [’twas] Sallama who 
Caused me to lose my hardihood. 

If you saw her and her lute ('wd), 

When it appears and she begins [to perform] 

To the two Jarirs and Al-Gharid, 

And to the master Ma^bad, 

You would think that they were amidst her lute, 

And the frets {dctsdtiu)^ and the hand [which played over 
them].5 ^ 

A' Lit* place the mouth.” 

2 Suraf xl, 67. 

® Meaning people of her profession ”, i.e. the purveyors of malahu 
^ See Agham, viii, 8, for the preceding iines. 

s Jarir, as the name of a minstrel, does not occur in the Aghani, although 
Ibn Abd Rabbibi mentions one himself, Jarir al-Madani. Cf. ante p. 137. 
Both Al-Gharid and Ma‘bad (d. 743) are included among the “ four great 
s^ers of the Golden Age of Islam. It was the latter who taught Sallamat 
al-Qass, and she sang one of his elegies beside his bier. 

472 . 



Asi Arinenian MS. with Unique Mongolian 
Miniatures 


By H. KURDIAN 


"^7"HILE in New York City in 1939, I purchased an 

^ ^ Armenian MS. with most unusual Mongolian 
miniatures. The MS., now part of my collection, has been 
rebound crudely with the remains of an old oriental binding 
consisting of wooden boards covered with leather. The 
inside of the binding is lined with brown cotton print covered 
with a small design. The MS, has 109 leaves, each measuring 
10 by 15 inches. Upon examining the text, paper, and 
script, we find that the present volume is composed of two 
different Armenian MSS. jumbled together without any 
consideration of the fact that the text materials are unrelated. 
Pages 2, 3, 4, 41, 52-70, and 83-96 are fragments of an 
HqismdvourJc (Life of Martyrs) written about 1630, perhaps 
in New Djulfa (Isfahan, Persia) for the Armenian prince- 
merchant Khodja Nazar, his son Khodja Safraz ^ and their 
family. Although this part of the volume is very valuable 
and important, it is not of primary interest to us. 

Pages 1, 5-40, 42-51, 71-82, 97-109 belong to an old 
Jabots (Church ritual). It is written on thick oriental paper, 
two columns to the page and 33 lines to the column in fine 
Armenian polorJdr (round letters). The present page 1 is 
adorned with a splendid Moran (frontispiece) and with a 
number of marginal illuminations and decorative capitals 
done in fine, bright colours of red, blue, and yellow, and 
executed in faithful Armenian traditional style. In this 
fragmentary Jd^oU we also find two full-page miniatures : 
The Nativity (fig. 1) and the Crucifixion (fig. 2), which have 

^ See Tliomas Herbert, Travels in Persia (1627-9), “ Tlie Argonaut 
Series,” 1929. Khwaja Hazar (Hodge-nazar), pp. 121, 122, 137. Also 
the Journal of Robert Stodart, London, 1935, Sarphars Beg, pp. 71-3; 
and as Kwaja Sarfaraz, see “ Court Minutes of tbe East India Company,” 
1640-43. As Kliwajeli Hazar in A Chronicle of the Carmelite in Persia^ 
London, 1939, pp. 245, 257, 308 (Sarfaraz), pp. 378, 379, 1074. 
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been executed over the original writing of the MS. The 
writing is visible under strong light. 

The lack of any signature or colophon in the Jdslwts leaves 
us in darkness about the identity of the scribe^ illuminator, 
and miniaturist. Nor do we know where or when the MS. was 
executed. But from an examination of the paper and script 
we may assume that it w^as sometime in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. The style of the illuminations also 
indicates that they were done by an able Armenian illuminator 



of that period. 

But the puzzling and curious part of the MS. are the minia- 
tures. The colours and- style of execution of both of these are 
the same. Opaque colours have been expertly used, and their 
sombre and dull appearance is very much unlike the cheerful 
colours of the light decorations of the Armenian illuminator. 
The teclmique of the miniatures indicates plainly that they 
are not the work of an Armenian, as the followung facts go 
to show : — 

(1) The miniatures have been executed upon the writing 
of the MS., thus injuring, of course, its usefulness. 

(2) They are executed in Mongolian style. Byes, hair, 
physiognomy of all the characters are tjrpically Mongolian.^ 
All the details convince one that the miniaturist could not 
have been an Armenian, not even an Armenian reared in 
Mongolian art. If the latter, he would have shown some 
Mongolian influence, but would not have been completely 

Mongolian ’’ in style. And most assuredly he would not 
have marred the book by painting on top of the writing. 

(3) The miniaturist was not well versed in Christian history, 
and either was unfamiliar with the details of the Nativity 
and Crucifixion, or, perhaps, did not understand them. In 
the Nativity scene we do not see the usual group of domestic 
animals, and the arched building looks more like part of a 
palace than a humble “ manger ’b In the Crucifixion Christ 

^ Through years of research in thousands of Armenian MSS. ail over 
the world, I have not seen anything remotely resembHug them. 
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appears fully clothed, the cross is represented as carved and 
decorated, the Marys are missing, etc. These facts indicate 
that the artist had no idea of Armenian or even Oriental 
traditions in Christian illustrations. His knowledge was 
very limited and so unorthodox that he cannot have been 
an Armenian, or even Christian artist. 

Who then was the miniaturist ? He could not have been 
a Mohammedan, for no Mussulman would have polluted his 
hand by painting Christian subjects. Hor would a Christian 
have permitted a Mohammedan to desecrate a holy MS. if 
he could help it. The artist can only have been a p)agan 
Tartar, or a Tartar newly converted to Christianity. 

If this surmise be correct it can perhaps help us to determine 
the period of the execution of the miniatures as the end of 
the thirteenth century, for Tartars, until the reign of Kazan 
Il-Khan of Persia (1295-1304), were free to worship as they 
pleased, but during Kazan’s reign they were forced into 
Mohammedanism. There are other minor items that con- 
tribute to a dating of the miniatures in this period. In a 
miniature of Ogatai,^ successor of Jenghis Khan, we see the 
Khan seated on a couch in front of a grill of some sort, the 
design of which is identical with the design of the grill crossing 
the middle of our miniature of the Nativity; and we see 
also that the decoration on the double arches in this scene 
resembles the decoration of Ogatai’s tent. This miniature of 
Ogatai Khan is dated at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century and is classed as Mongol school 

Thus in an Armenian MS. of about the thirteenth century, 
we find a pair of most unusual Mongolian miniatures, certainly 
executed by a Mongolian miniaturist. The fact that the MS. 
is a church ritual and not a private MS. adds to the puzzle 
regarding the miniatures, for their author, unfamiliar with 
Christian traditions, not only created his own composition 
of the subjects and executed it in Mongolian style, but he 
also disregarded the point that the MS. was for church use 

^ Armeug Sakisian, La Miniature Persane (Fade, 1929), fig. 29. 
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and that he was rendering it useless by covering two of the 
written pages with his paintings. Perhaps through plunder 
or in some other way the MS. came into the possession of a 
Mongolian miniaturist who then produced these compositions 
solely to satisfy an urge to miniature a large and important- 
looking MS. This would explain his disregard of the relation 
of the miniatures to the text, of Armenian tradition, and 
even of the correct version of his subjects. 


JRAS. 1941. 


Plate I. 



The Nativity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE UDYOGA-PARVAN PASSAGE, 5.19.15 

With reference to my explanation of the Udyoga-parvan 
passage, Critical Edition, 6.19.15, in JRAS. January, 1940, 
Professor Johnston’s remarks raise three new issues. His 
objections are : — 

1. There is no other instance in literature of the use of the 
word Jcmcana as the name for a tree ; 

2. It is not known to the Amamhosa in this sense ; and 

3. Bhagadatta’s army was '' mainly composed of Kiratas 
and a contrast between the component parts of his army is 

unknown to this and other passages 

These objections, if valid, would raise doubt as to the 
correctness of my explanation ; but they are based upon 
insufficient information. 

1. A convincing instance of the use of the word Tcdncana 
as the name for a tree is found in the Mahabhdmta itself! 
It occurs in Aranyaka-parvan, Bombay ed. 3.39.2 (= Critical 
ed. 3.40.2) : 

'kairdtam vesam asthaya /cai^ca^^a-tZri^ma-sannibham, 
where the reference, being to the Kirdta dress of Siva, is the 
most appropriate for our purpose. The reading of the line, 
is that of both the Vulgate and the Critical edition, and need 
not, therefore, be doubted.^ Perhaps other instances in later 
literature can be found, but it is not necessary for us to go 
further. In a cursory search, however, I have come across 
another instance, but since the passage involves a punning 
simile, it is perhaps not as unambiguous. It occurs in 
Eajasekhara’s YUdha-sdlahhanjihd, Act iii, after verse 26 
(ed. B. R. Arte, Poona, 1886, p. 108), where Mrgahkavali 
says : Jcancana-laUia wa sahaaribhuda (me tanu). The 

^ The reference to the Critical Edition of the Bhandarkar Institute, 
which is being printed, is supplied by my friend Hr. V. S. Sukthankar, the 
editor of the Aranyaka-parvan, to whom I also owe some other suggestions 
made in the course of a discussion of the Udyoga-parvan passage in question. 

JBAS. APRIL 1941. II 
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commentator Narayana Diksita explains : kancana-yastir iva 
sahakaribliuta suvarna-yastir iva sakayibliuta, whicli is tke 
apparent meaning, but adds : 'kdncano whsa-visesas tasya 
yastili, sahakara amras tadbbavam apanneti va. Tbe use of 
Mncana in close connexion with saAaMm makes tke pun 
(implying names of trees) justifiable and tbe explanation 
reasonable. 

Professor Johnston says : I should have felt more inclined 
to accept it ” (i.e. Mncana = a tree), 'Uf it had been known 
to the which, however, does not refer to it.” 

But he has overlooked a passage in the Vanausadhi-varga 
(ii.-i.65), where the AmaraJcosa clearly mentions it : 

campeyah kesaro nagakesarah hdncanahmyah^ 
the term MncanahvayaJi being explained by Sarvananda as 
suvarna-paryaya-namakah, and by both Bhanuji Diksita 
and the Ednidsrdml commentary as kancanasyahvaya ahvayo 
yasya. This is confirmed by Hemacandra in his AneMrtJia- 
samgmha (ed. Th. Zachariae, iii, 357), with the addition of a 
few other names of trees with which kahcana is apparently 
identified or confused : — 

/caficaTO nagakesare I 

udumbare kancanare pumnage campake’pi ca ||, 
and by Medinl, Na 48 : 

Mncanah kancanale syac campake nagakesare | 
udumbare ca dhatture. 

These passages will show that later lexicons do not blindly 
follow or repeat the Amamlwm, but add the names of several 
trees for which the word Mncana must have stood in later 
usage. The Vaijayantl, for instance, appears to distinguish 
between Mncana and Mncandm (ed. Oppert, pp. 49 and 51) ; 
while Mncana or Mncandm is sometimes identified with the 
more familiar hoviddra, which is distinguished into a red 
(mkia) and a white (iveta) variety. It is also noteworthy 
that the word is known to the medical works as the name of 
a tree, Susruta using the word MncanaJca in 1.145.18, as 
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already noted by Bobtlingk and Both ; and this evidence 
cannot be so easily ignored as that of the lexicons. The word 
is also in current use in Bengali and Marathi to signify a 
particular tree. It would seem, therefore, that in later usage 
the identity of the tree was lost and, as the lexicons and 
medical works show, the word Tcdficana came to mean a large 
variety of trees ; but the word was certainly known, and is 
even known to-day, as the name of a tree. 

3. The third point imagines a difficulty, which would not 
have arisen had Professor Johnston been aware of the clear 
evidence furnished by several passages in the Mahabharata. 
We know from many references in the epic that Bhagadatta 
was Wng of Pragjyotisa ; and in the Udyoga-parvan (fi.i.ll. 
Critical ed.) he is described as funa-sagara-vasin. This last 
reference would imply that this Pragjyotisa did not signify 
any place in Central Asia, but meant Eastern Assam, and 
Bhagadatta’s kingdom must have extended to the sea-coast 
of the Bay of Bengal. Accordingly, his subjects are elsewhere 
called Mlecchas who were sdgaranuj)a-vasin (Bombay ed. 
2.34.10 = Critical ed. 2.31.10),i apparently barbarous warrior- 
tribes dwelling along the sea-coast. This description cannot 
apply to the Cinas and Kiratas, as they are mountain tribes 
on the north and the south of the Himalayas ; and they could 
never be called sdgardnupa-vdsin. That Bhagadatta, from the 
situation of his kingdom, had Cinas and Kiratas in his army, 
as well as his coastal subjects, is made clear in another passage 
(Bombay ed. 2.26.9 = Critical ed. 2.23.19) : 

sa Eirdtais ca Glnais ca vrtah Pragjyotiso’bhavat ) 
anyais ca bahubhir yodhaih sdgardnupa-vdsibJiih 1|. 

Here the word vrtah is similar to and explains samvrtam of the 
Udyoga-parvan passages. It is clear that Bhagadatta’s army 
was not, as alleged by Professor Johnston, “ mainly composed 
of Kiratas,” nor is a contrast between the component parts 

1 Xke reference to the Institute Critical edition of the Sahha-pa^an, 
now under preparation by Professor Franilin Edgerton, was supphed to 
me by Dr. Suktliankar. 
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of Hs armjr '' unknowH to tMs and otter passages Pro- 
fessor Johnston rightly insists that the poet '‘^ mnst be pie- 
STimed to have known how similes are constructed in Sanskrit 
poetry ” ; but there is nothing in the verse which encourages 
the supposition that he did not. ^Yhat the exact difference 
between the karnikara and the kancana trees is escapes us, 
for we do not know what trees are meant, but our explanation 
makes reasonable sense of the verse and the simile ; for the 
passages cited make it clear that Bhagadatta’s army was 
mainly composed of the sugar miupavdsin, who are compared 
with the karnikara-vana, w^hile Cinas and Kiratas, who 
were included in his army, are likened to groups of kancana 
trees in the karnikara forest. There is nothing inappropriate 
in the simile. In giving a literal rendering of the verse, 
I translated samvrtam as '' girt (with) 'b but there is no 
objection to translating it as containing ” or filled 
(partly) with”, if Professor Johnston thinks that it gives a 
better meaning ; for the dictionaries (PW and MW) give both 
meanings. 

S. K. De. 

10.7.40 
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Near East 

Les Textss be Eas Shamra-Ugarit et leurs apports 
1 l’HiSTOIRE DES OrIGINES ISRAELITES. By R. BE 
Langhe. Bulletin d’histoire et d’exegese de FAncien 
Testament; fasc. 7. 10 x BJ, pp. 246 to 327. Bruges. 
Bditeur Bagaert, 1939, 

For many years the alphabetic cuneiform texts from 
Ras Shamra will be an attractive, and sometimes delusive, 
field of research for scholars. In Schaeffer’s new volume 
Ugaritica I, the bibliography of the literature which 
has accumulated round the new texts since their discovery 
less than ten years ago already fills fifty large quarto pages. 

M. de Langhe’s monograph is a valuable addition to the 
many studies which have hitherto appeared. The original 
element in it consists of an attempt to elucidate the meaning 
of the very difficult text to which M. ViroUeaud has given 
the name La Legends de Keret. Its earliest interpreters, MM. 
ViroUeaud and Dussaud, though differing in details of inter- 
pretation, agreed in regarding the text as throwing light on 
the early movements of the ancestors of the Hebrew people in 
Canaan, and as supporting the ‘‘ Negebite ” theory of the 
origin of the Eas Shamra civilization. This view was based on 
the belief that the text contained references to Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and to a clan of Terahites, who were moon- 
worshippers ; also a mention of the names of various north- 
Israehte tribes, such as Asher, Zebulun, and Dan. This 
position has been exposed to a severe attack, both from the 
main body of American scholars, led by Professor Albright, 
and from the Dominican scholars, notably that able archaeolo- 
gist E. P. de Vaux. M. de Langhe has joined the attacking 
forces with success. Professor Albright has furnished 
convincing grounds for the view that the text should be 
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read in sncli a way as to obliterate completely all mention 
of Terab and tbe Israelite tribes referred to. On the other 
hand it is not so certain that the theory of a southern origin 
of the Phoenician ” coastal civilization has been com- 
pletely disposed of. M. de Langhe’s new interpretation 
of the Keret text deserves and will receive the careful 
consideration of scholars. 

b.504. S. H. Hooke. 


Les Insceiptions Hittites Hieroolyphiques. Livraison 
III : Vol. 1. Transcription et Traduction de 46 Inscrip- 
tions hittites hierogl}7phiques aveo Commentaire. By 
Bedeich Heozny. 10 x 7, pp. 197, pis. 89. Prague: 
Ustav Orientalni, 1937. 



Hittite Hieroglyphic Monuments. By Ignace J. Gelb. 
(University of Chicago. Oriental Institute Publications 
vol. xlv.) 12 X 9, pp. xviii -f 40, pis. 94, illus. 243, map 1. 
Chicago: University Press, 1939. 

The fascinating problem of the decipherment of the Hittite 
hieroglyphics found in Syria and Asia Minor has often in the 
past been brought to the notice of this Society, chiefly by 
reason of the part played in it by the He v. Professor A. H. 
Sayce. Headers, however^, might be pardoned if they were 
somewhat mystified by his later efforts. The subject, though 
now important, has so few devotees that it is desirable to 
offer a sketch of its development. Sayce was the father of 
the subject, giving it much helpful publicity, and making 
brilliant deductions and discoveries such as that of the 
'' Tarkondemos ’’ seal, which yielded the valuable decipher- 
ment of the signs for king ''country’’, and “god”. 
Yet he could not save the progress of decipherment from 
a stagnation from which it was only rescued when in 1911-14 
long, clear, and fairly complete inscriptions were excavated 
by the British Museum Expedition at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. But by this time Sayce’s gift of intuition seems 
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to have deserted him, and Hs later theories pursued an 

'^^Alrldy, however, his mantle had fallen upon others. In 
1913 Mr. Campbell Thompson, basing his work on some oi 
the recently discovered texts, was able to throw hght on the 
already known material and (1) to confirm the view that the 
script was syllabic, each sign representing a vowel and a 
consonant, and (2) to discover in the long-known texts of 
Hamath (of one of which the Society has a oast) the name of 
the town and of Urhilina a king of that city ^ 
bitterly against the Assyrian Shalmaneser III. Fm y, 
riahtJread on the sculptured lion from Marash (of which 
also the Society has a cast) the name of Gurgum, the name 
the Assyrian records give for this very district. 

The only other scholar to enter this field at that time was 
motto Eogtomm, tie distiogtoto 

Bt A B Cowley. Into Sckweichlectoiee for 1918 he began 
to tidy up and balance crMcally the scattered s«gge«t.ons 
bearing on the subject, and elucidated the 
till then nndeoiplered signs. He was, moreoyer. able to torn 
a fair idea of the contents and structure of the open ,g 
formula found on many of the royal texts of Car^heimA on 
these lines. “Thus says X, priest of so-and- o, lang of 

Carchemish, great Lung (son) the 

missed the mark only by one point, in fadmg to 

word for “son”, the necessity for which he righ y _ _• 

THs want was not supplied till 1928-29, when Piero Meriggi, 

a tctlrer in Italian afthe University of Hamburg, prmnded 

it,^ and rang the signal for the 

cmtain upon these mysteries wHch 

Meriggi’s assistance it was now ml the 

daylight into the long pedigree oi tfie King w 

“Tofen b.ppei» when toportout discoveries ^ 
there is more than one elaimaut for the honours, and 


. Zeitschnft /fir Assyrwlogit, 1930. 
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seems as if they were won simultaneously at several places. At 
the Orientalists’ Congress in 1931, an American, I. Gelb, 
propounded a number of new readings, including that for 
Halpa, the ancient name of Aleppo, and for the goddess 
Kupapa. At the same meeting, a Swiss savant, Emil Forrer, 
produced the first part of a dazdingiy brilliant opuscule ^ 
in which the affinities of the language, its grammar, syntax 
and construction, and the translation of the opening and 
concluding formulas of the texts were miraculously kid bare 
at one stroke. The language wms Indo-European, akin to 
that of the Hittite cuneiform texts found at Boghaz-koy; 
the opening formula was much as Cowley had it ; but the 
concluding sentences were in the form of the most elaborate 
of curses, exactly as was common in Mesopotamian inscriptions 
from before the time of Hammurabi. 

Very shortly afterwards (1932) Helmuth Bossert,^ a German 
scholar at Istanbul, recognized in an inscription from Tyana 
the name of Urpalla, a dynast who opposed the Assyrian 
Tiglath-pileser, Finally came Hroziiy, the Czech scholar 
celebrated for having deciphered the language of the Hittite 
cuneiform texts. In. the first volume of his Inscriptions 
Hittites HieroglypMques (1932) ^ he carried further the good 
work of his contemporaries. But wdth his second volume 
(1933) he conferred upon them a truly signal benefit, by 
beginning the transcription in linear form of the principal 
inscriptions. Considerable agreement was now being reached 
about the syllabic values of the signs and the general trend 
of interpretation. The important thing was now to have 
good texts. This Hrozny set himself to collect and provide, 
and with the third instalment (1937), we have the ripe fruits 
of that undertaking. Assisted by the Czech government, 
Hrozny made a journey to Asia Minor, where fresh copies 


^ Die hethitische Bilderschrift, 1932, 

^ Santas und Kupapa^ M.A;O.G. 1932. 

® Reviewed previously in this journal ; also published us part of ArcMv 
Orientalnu 
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and pliotograplis were made. A new type-fomt wMcli was 
a great improvement on anything preceding, had been cut 
already for vol. i. From this point of view the new corpus of 
texts is an unquaUfied asset. It is not always perfect. The 
text of Tel Ahmar B as given here contains several mistakes ; 
and the columns of the text of Sultan Han ^ are copied m 
the wrong order ; yet the work remains for the present very 

valuable. . j. , i 

It is not as easy to praise Hrozny’s contributions to transla- 
tion and interpretation. His translations for certain words 
appear quite unacceptable, and give the impression that he is 
suffering from delusions in seeing some things everywhere^, 
“ vestibules “ grande jarres a provisions ”, baldaquins 
and “ sandales ” perpetually reappear in different contexts, 
usually as incongruously as King Charles’s head ; in other 
suggestions, however, Hrozny is undoubtedly on the right 
track, such as the words for “ father ” and “ grandfather . 
Naturally much is tentative. Nevertheless, he too often dis- 
ficTures his text by pointless notes, which exist only because 
he is reluctant to admit that he does not know the answer 2; 
while he is addicted to relying upon precarious interpretations 
based on comparative philology.* As the readings of the 
words thus interpreted are somewhat imperfectly known, this 
system usually does not carry great conviction. Fortunately 
these vagaries tend to grow less in each successive volume. 
But a little more self-criticism might have spared us the 
somewhat miscHevous disquisition on two deities whose 
names Hrozny interprets on evidence.of his own concoctmg 
as Apulunas and Hutas, and then identifies gratuitoi^ly with 
Apollo and his sister, Artemis, claiming the Greek deities 
are derived from these imaginary Hittite gods. This is 
system lucus a non lucenio with a vengeance. In general, 

1 Vol. ii, 290. 

2 E.g. 399, n. 1. , . ^ 7 .. 

3 J. Eriedricli, in a review of Hrozn;^ in Zeitsohr. 

against the dangers of this method. 


Assyr., has protested 
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aoznf s view is that the language of the Hittite hieroglyphics 
is to be identified with Pahite, the language of the city of Pala 
mentioned in the Hittite cuneiform documents. But the 
theory remains no more than the merest guess. 

Other landmarks in the recent history of the decipherment 
have been in 1935 the pubhcation i of the bilingual seal- 
impressions found in the excavation at Boghazkoy which 
the Germans resumed in 1931 — ^these proved that the script 
was used under the rulers of the Hittite Empire of the second 
millennium b.c., and gave decipherments of some of their 
names ; and then in 1939 the appearance of the work by Gelb 
now under review. Like Hrozny, he also went to Anatolia 



and Syria. As a result he is able to publish sixty-two inscrip- 
tions with a technical efficiency that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The superb photographs and reproductions are 
beyond praise. Several of these inscriptions were known 
before, but insufficiently published, such as those from Aleppo 
or Derende ; others are new, such as those from Qalap Verdi, 
Qiftlik, Jisr el-Hadid, Tell Ta'yinat, Tuleil, and Veli Isa! 
These should yield some fresh information. There is a useful 
map showing the sites over which they are distributed, and 
a bibliography of the inscriptions. The next task for scholars 
is to examine and assess the sum total of the information, 
historical and epigraphical, which it is now possible to extract 
from the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, now that successive 
pnerations of decipherers have made them in some degree 
intelligible. But this task cannot be attempted in the compass 
of this review. 

B. D. Baekett. 

^ Bittel and GaterbCck, Bogazlcoy : Neue Uniermchungen in der Uthiti- 
schen HaupistadL Abh. Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 1935 . 




Far East 

The Book oe Songs. Translated from the Chinese with 
Supplement by Arthur Waley. 9x6, pp. 358. 
Supplement, 8| X 6f, pp. 31. London: G. Allen and 
XJnwin, 1937. 10s. 6d. -j- 4s. 6cZ. 

Nearly seventy years have elapsed since Legge published 
his epoch-making translation of the SUh Ching, usually 
known as the Odes or the Book of Poetry. Mr. Waley’s new 
version, if not exactly epoch-making, does strip away the 
dead weight of accumulated commentaries and helps us to 
understand the real nature of these pieces that were so 
admired by Confucius. His title in itself gives the clue. 
They are not, as hitherto we had been led to beheve, odes 
or set poems elaborated for the purpose of conveying moral 
lessons, but simple folk-songs that sprang from the heart 
of the people. They are arranged here not in the traditional 
order, that is to say, under the feudal states in which they 
are supposed to have originated, but according to their 
themes, those of courtship, marriage, agriculture, and fighting 
being the most important ; and they are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 305, which is very convenient for 
reference. MTiat appears in Legge, for example, as No. 1 
of Book 8 (the Odes of Ts‘e) in Part I (Lessons from the 
States) is now simply No. 26. This piece may also serve to 
illustrate the new lines of interpretation adopted by Mr. Waley. 
Legge, following Chu Hsi and the early critics, explains it 
as the utterance of a model marchioness stimulating her 
husband to rise early and attend to his duties ”. Such a 
theme is hardly attractive enough to have' been embodied 
in a folk-song. Thanks largely to the penetration of M. Granet, 
we can now see that it is a short dialogue between a lover and 
his mistress after a night spent together— -very like what we 
find in Romeo and Juliet. Thus the lady says ; The eastern 
sky glows ; it is broad daylight,” and the lover, reluctant 
to go, repMes : “ That is not the glow of dawn, but the rising 
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Mr. Waley, however, is much too severe on Le<^ge 
grand old pioneer, when he declares that “ to-day his^transls 
tion serves no useful purpose”, simply because he does not' 
Mow Chu Hsi throughout, like Couvreur, but occasionally 
prefers the interpretation of the Han commentators, or 
dilutes both with suggestions of his own Surely it is not 
the duty of a conscientious translator to accept any interpreta- 
tion bhnihy, but to exercise his own judgment. Sometimes 
too, Mr. Waley’s renderings are markedly inferior in poetic 
feehng to those of previous translators. I will quote side 
by side with his, one by Mr. Allen Upward, based oL the 
much-despised Legge, and about as Uteral as any translation 
can be. Incidentally it shows what an essential part rhyme 
and metre play in verse of this description. These are the 
words of a boy emperor, Ch‘6ng, occurring in No. 229 



’ I, a little child. 

Am not wise or reverent, 

But as days pass, months go by, 

I learn from those that have bright splendour 
O Kadiance, 0 Light, 

Help these my strivings ; 

Show me how to manifest the ways of power/ ^ 

It is but as a little child I ash 
Without intelligence to do my task 


Mr, TJ'pivarcl. 


Xat learning, month by month and day by day. 

gleams of knowledge 


leach me to bear my heavy burden right, 
And show me how to walk in wisdom’s way/ 

In spite of minor imperfections, this book, taken all round, 
must rank as the finest contribution Sir. Waley has yet made 
to smology. Its pages are not overloaded with footnotes 
and the poems are for the most part aUowed to speak for 
then^elves. Some additional notes are supplied at the end 
but those dealing with textual and technical questions that 
vXC contained in a small supplementary 

4 . 94 $. 


Lionel Giles. 
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The Analects of Confucius. Translated and annotated 
by Arthue Waley. 8^ x 6, pp. 265, London : G. Allen 
and Unwin, 1938. IO 5 . 6i. 

It would not be quite true to say that the Analects is tbe 
only reliable source of information about Confucius. But it is 
the earliest and by far the best-authenticated collection of 
his sayings, and scholars have long been at pains to discover 
how and when the compilation was made. What Mr. Waley 
is able to tell us about the history of the book is based on 
conjecture rather than on established facts, but his theories 
are generally plausible and often convincing. He quickly 
disposes of the notion that the book as it exists to-day could 
have been compiled either by the immediate disciples of 
Confucius or even by the generation that followed. It clearly 
consists of strata proceeding from very different sources, 
and there is no evidence that Mencius or Hsiin Tzu knew 
it in its present form. Books 3 to 9 are probably the oldest 
portion, and several of the later books have little or no 
connexion with the rest. But Mr. Waley wisely refrains from 
disturbing the received order of the sayings and re-arranging 
them as he had previously re-arranged the Book of Songs. 
As a translator, he has not been content to follow in the 
wake of Legge, who suffers from the disadvantage of having 
been the first, or very nearly the first, in a field which needed 
much re-tilling before it could produce a wholly satisfactory 
crop. His own version is clearly the fruit of much study, 
as we can tell from his long and carefully reasoned introduction. 
Yet somehow I cannot feel that the result is quite successful. 
Much depends on the interpretation of certain basic terms 
such as fz jen and U, and in many places his chosen 
equivalents do not seem to me to fit. He makes a fetish, 
I think, of rigid consistency, as when he persists in translating 
U by '' ritual ’’ in every context. Why should we assume 
that Confucius always used this term in precisely the same 
sense ? I cannot, for instance, believe that he was ever 
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guilty of uttering absurdities like these : ''Poor yet 

delighting in the Way ; rich, yet a student of ritual.”’ “go 
long as the ruler -loves ritual, the people will he easy to 
handle.” “A ruler in employing his ministers should be 
guided solely by the prescriptions of ritual.” Mr. Waley 
himself says in his introduction that the Confucius of the 
Analects is not much concerned with the details of ritual 
either public or domestic, but with morality rather than 
manners. In these and other passages li is clearly something 
subjective, a principle of harmony in the soul, as Plato 
might say,„the point being that no man is fit to govern others 
who cannot govern himself. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Waley agrees with me as to 
the relatively small part played by filial piety in early 
Confucianism. Some writers have made it the centre and 
pivot of Confucian teaching, but readers fresh to the Analects 
will be surprised to find how little space is allotted to it 
there. The best epitome of what Confucius taught comes 
&om the disciple Tseng Tzu, who said that it amounted 
simply to this: “Loyalty to oneself and charity to one’s 
neighbour.” Mr. Waley gets only half of this right with 

Loyalty, consideration ”, for he explains that chung means 

loyalty to superiors The character is composed of 

middle and " heart and conveys the same idea as 
Shakespeare’s To thine own self be true Mr. Ku Hung- 
ming saw the true meaning forty years ago, and translated 
the word " conscientiousness 

I shall not continue to pick holes in Mr. Waley ’s translation, 
though there is a good deal in it that I consider retrograde 
and perverse. Eather would I revert, in conclusion, to its 
many outstanding merits. At any rate, there is no sla\dsli 
adherence to outworn tradition, no acceptance of other 
mens opinions just because they have been crystallized 
by tune and generations of commentators. Mr. Waley’s 
judgments, we may feel sure, are always based on honest 
thought and independent research. It should be added 
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his textual notes clear up many difficulties wHch have 
led Chinese as well as foreign students. 

„ Lionel Giles. 


Early Japanese History (c. 40 b.c.-a.d. 1167). By Robert 
Karl Eeischaher. 9i x 6^. 2 volumes. A, pp. xiii + 
406. B, pp. 249, maps, 17. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $7-60. Humplney Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 36s. (2 vols.). 

THs work in two volumes comprises in volume A a chronicle 
of events in early Japanese history, from mythological times 
to A.D. 1167, with a prefatory outline of the historical trends 
of the' same period; in volume B, maps, genealogies, an 
index of Chinese characters and a glossary of Japanese^ and 
English terminology which is useful for the understanding 
of the material contained in the main volume A. Volume B 
is photographed from typescript, and is rather disagreeable 
to read, but legible enough. 

The author’s object was to provide, for students of J apanese 
history who ate unable to read Japanese easily, detailed 
information which can be obtained only from sources in 
Japanese or at best in a fragmentary way from scattered 
translations, some of which are not rehable. The progress 
of Japanese studies by Occidental scholars has been very slow 
in comparison with the advance and spread of Sinology 
in recent years. Interest in Japanese studies is, however, 
growing, especiaUy in the United States, but such studies 
cannot make headway so long as the number of students 
with the necessary linguistic equipment is small. The work 
under review, therefore, serves an important purpose at this 
present stage. It may be added that even those students 
who command a good working knowledge of the Japanese 
language are only too glad to save their time and spare their 
eyes the drudgery of reading Japanese and Chinese script 
when it can honestly be avoided. 
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It IS naturally difficult for the compiler of a work of this 
kind to decide what events should he included, and what 
omitted, m his chronological list. Dr. Eeischauer based his 
selection on the standard chronologies (nempyo) used in 
Japan, checking these by reference to the primary sources 
covermg the dates in question, such as the six national 
chromcles beriming with the KojiM and NiUnshoU. For 
this early period this was clearly the best method, and it has 
been applied with great care and good judgment. He has 
also utihzed the Shirydsdran or Conspectus of Historical 
Materials compiled by the Imperial University of Tokyo 
a work of high authority. 


Ihe following extracts will show both the method used 

and the nature of the material presented : 

789.1.7 (Enryaku 7.12.7). Subjugating-the-East great 
general (Seito-dai-Shogun) KI Kosami was given his sword 
of office (sett5). 

789.7.6 (6.9). Subjugating-the-East general (Seito-Shogun) 
[Ki Kosami’s] second report arrived, explaining how difficult 

it was to fight the Ezo because of his long line of communica- 
tions. 

The entries in brackets are added by the compiler in 
explanation. Thus “ Enryaku 7.12.7 ” stands for the 7th 
day of the 12th lunar month of the 7th year of the Enryaku 
era.^ “ Seito-dai-Shogun ” is the Japanese title used in the 
original documents. This title is given in the alphabetical 
mdex m Volume B, with the appropriate reference to places 
where it occurs in the chronological list in Volume A, so 
that the reader can readfiy find the places in the Chronicles 
w ere a given term or title or place or personal name is used, 
a bnef explanation in the glossary, and the characters used 
m he ongmal text. In other words, by intelligent use of 
e^ two volumes, the student can obtain a useful outline 
apanese history exactly as it is recorded in primary 
sources, topther with detailed informr,tion as to dates, 
names, technical terms, etc., which would be extremely 
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difficult to come by for any student not fanodliar with those 
sources and practised in searching through reference books 
in Chinese and Japanese, 

This is, then, a most convenient work for all students of 
Japanese history, and an almost indispensable one for those 
who are beginning its study parallel with a study of the 
Japanese language. 

The author, the late Dr. Robert Reischauer of Princeton 
University, died in tragic circumstances in Shanghai in the 
summer of 1937. He was conducting a party of American 
university students on a tour of the Far East, when he was 
killed by a bomb from a Chinese aeroplane. It was an ironic 
fate that a missile intended to damage a Japanese warship 
fell upon a number of innocent Chinese and included in its 
victims a promising young American scholar whose life was 
to have been devoted to improving relations between East 
and West. ' 

He had intended to carry his chronicle of events down 
to modern times, and his widow is undertaking this pious 
task. It will present many problems, because it is obvious 
that the task of selection will be far more diJSScult for later 
than for earlier periods. The records for the earlier periods 
are so scanty that the question of elimination hardly arises, 
while the authenticity of the primary sources cannot usefully 
be discussed, since each chronicle covers a different period 
and there are as a rule no other sources of information. But 
for the later periods, from the Kamakura period onwards, 
both primary and secondary sources are much more 
voluminous. It will therefore require careful judgment 
to decide what events should be included, and to assess the 
credibility of any statement which is included. 

Until lately, most people supposed that Japanese culture 
was a limited field, interesting enough but shut off from 
the true domain of Oriental studies. Now it is realised 
that through the medium of Japanese studies information 
can be gained, which is not otherwise available, to throw 

jPvAS. APRir. 1941. 12 
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Ught on many questions of importance— notably in the 
development of Buddhism, the history of oriental art and 
certain aspects of Hngiiistics in Eastern Asia. It is unfortunate 
that in the United Kingdom we have scarcely any facilities 
for such studies to compare with those available at Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Columbia, and other schools in the Unit^irl 
States. 

G. B, Saksom. 


The Antiquities of SiNaiSARi. By Jessy Blom. lOJ x 7|-, 
PP* "t" 184:, pis. 4, sketch maps 2. Beiden * Burgersdijk 
en Niermans (Templum Salomonis), 1939. 

This excellent piece of work was presented by the author, 
under the auspices of Dr. N. J. Krom, as a thesis for the 
degree of ''Doctor in de Letteren en Wijsbegeerte at 
Leiden University. 

Singasari was the capital of a Idngdom in Eastern Java, 
which arose some considerable time after the disappearance 
or eclipse of the early Dieng plateau dynasties, and which 
itself was overthrown in 1292, to make way for the Majapahit 
dynasty. 

Very little is known of the Singasari complex of temples 
which once existed. So much has been destroyed or taken 
away for re-building purposes, that it has only been found 
possible to restore one temple by the Archseological Survey 
of the Netherlands Indies. 

After an account of the temple {Chandi A), now restored, 
and the images connected with it, the author discusses the 
known facts regarding the temples which have now vanished 

(B, C^ Dj and E) and endeavours, as far as possible, to recon- 
struct them. 

There is still considerable controversy as' to whether these 
temples were dedicated to Qivaite worship only, or to Civa- 
Buddha as suggested by Dr. Stutterheim ; the author appears 
to incline to the Qiva theory, in the absence of definite 
evidence to the contifery. 


1 

Tn PliaiDter T tlie history of the period and the dates of 
J“ato„ »e diseased, »Ed in olinpte VI the .monptio^ 

„d Li imegM me dealt with, endmg with a Btinmaiy ■ 
the author’s views on the whole subject. ^ 

B.493. _ — — 

TsE ^toEEiNG Lake. By Sven Hedin. Translated^from 
I Swedish by B. H. Lvon. 9 x 6 PP- - + f 

iLLe ie . Lonym for Lop-noi, ^d the «« 
of the anthor’e expedition which in 1934 ‘ 

return of the Lake to its old bed 13 years ago. A fascinating 

account. 
jS S31 • 

Apricot Cheeks and Almond Eyes. By G. Wimsatt. 
” % PP. »ia + 1», pit. 8. Nt'- York : Colnmhm 

University Press, 1939. 12s. 6d. _ 

A sketch of the Chinese Court under the Southern Sung 
in the twelfth and tHrteenth centuries, embellished wi 
translations of an empress’ poems. 

B.S4S. , . 

A HniTonY on Maiay LiTKnAtuM. By E. 0. W»s«M. 

9! V 61 PP TU + 243. Malayan Branch, Eojal Asiatio 

%>^°8’PP‘ .7 ^ - Torinfirvr 1940 Singapore: 

Society, vol. xvu, part m, January, lyw. s p 

Printers, Ltd., 1940. $3.50. 

Malay language has been enriche ’ “ ^ Persian 

canon, clement, have Si Ahetraom 

sources in an extensive study of many y 

of a number of th.» are given, tlnitcen at »me length m 


it 
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Appendix, and many others more briefly in the main bo] - 
of the work,^ under such heads as folk hterature, the 
period, Muslim legends, Muslim theology, jurisprudence and 
history, Malay histories, codes of law and poetry. In addition 
to these there is a valuable chapter on modern developments 
by a Malay scholar, Enche’ Zain al-'abidin, who deals with 
the nmeteenth century and the most recent times, brinvincr 
this history up to date and including some brief biographies 
of modern authors. A very extensive and useful bibliao-raphv 
completes this excellent work. o t J 


B. 589. 


C- 0. Blagdek. 


Middle East 

The Numismatic History of Eayy. By G. c. Miles 
10| X 7-|, pp. xii + 240, pis. 6. Numismatic Studies 
No. 2. New York ; The American Numismatic Society’ 
1938. 

This memoir is the second in a new series of numismatic 
studies published by the American Numismatic Society and 
IS a work of great value not only to the specialist but also 
to students of the history of Iran. It sets out the inscriptions 
on aU the coins struck by Muslims at Eayy which have been 
pubhshed_ or which the author has seen, arranging them 
c^onologically and by different dynasties and noting where 
the coins were published or are now deposited. And for each 
year m which a coin was struck there is an abstract of what 
the chromclers have said regarding the- events of that year 
With summaries for blank periods. 

The work tta goes far beyond the ordinary catalogue 
o a collection Dr. Miles was for three years with the American 
Archeological Expedition at Eayy and has been able to 

museums at Istanbul, 
Vienna, Berhn Pans, London, and New York, besides several 
pnvate collections. At Berlin there is a hoard of 5,000 
Abbassid d^rhams from Assur which has never been described 
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n/I in 1934 the Expedition found a large number of Seljuq . 

A preliminary chapter deals fuUy with previous speculations 
about the mint name on Sasanian coins which is transhterated 
■RD Noldeke suggested that this stood for Eayy and 
Herzfeld has fully established it from fuller eiddence now 
nvnilable. The earliest Muslim coins follow the Sasanian 
stvle from 21 A.H. and the Umayyad type begins 
■ 81 In 148 the name of the city was changed to 
Muhammadiya in honour of the Caliph al-Mahdi, and the new 
name persisted as the mint title, with a few exceptions, imtil 
Mahmud of Ghazni took the city from the Buyids in 4^ 
Coins are known of every year from 143 to 210 except 156 
and the series then becomes more broken owing to dynaste 
contests. It is perhaps in the next three centuries that the 
evidence of the coins to confirm or supplement the histories 
is most valuable. Eor the first half of the sixth century a.h. 
a very few Seljuq coins are known, and from ^ 

Mongols entered Eayy till 701 no coins seem to have been 
struck there. Dr. Miles closes his narrative with the words . 

“ The few issues that follow are of no importance. They are 
the only vestige of an abortive attempt to restore the great 

city to something of its old grandeur. ^ n , i 

A very full bibliography, indices and six excellent plates 

add to the value of the work. ^ Burn. 

B. 3M. 

India 

S,XH AB.XX L.™ o, Emr. By ^ ^ 0.xto,d 
Univesity Press. 8-| X 5|. pp. 432 + vm. i8s. 

This able study will do much to support the claim of the 
“k 5 Sind Lt Sink Abdnl Utif skonld be reckoned 
amrng the greatest poets of India, if not of the world, i 

;iably tL most orthodox Moslem of all 
exercises ahnost as complete a speU over the Hindus of 
Sind as over the Mussulmans. His sldlful use of the preference. 
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Jatasimhanandi’s VarMgacaritra. Edited by A. K 
Upadhye. Manikacandra D. Jaina Grantbamala, 
No. 40. 7-1 X 5 , pp. xiv + 395. Bombay : Manikacandia 
D. Jaina Granthamala, 1938. Rs. 3. 

Bhavasamkranti Sutra and Bhavasamkranti Sastra. 
Edited by N. Aiyaswami Sastri. SJ x 5J, pp. xliii + 
112. Adyar : Adyar Library, 1938. 

Professor Upadkye’s excellent editions of Jaina works are 
by now weU known to scholars. The first of the above books 
contains a hitherto unknown iTwmaltatha, attributed on 
fairly good evidence to Jata-Sirhhanandi and assigned to the 
close of the seventh century a.d. The text rests on two 
ISS., which, though old, are defective, and the editor has 


of Sindhis for “ kami” or amatory poems to teach Divine 
through human, love, and his acquaintance xvith the occupa- 
tions of the people, have helped to maintain his hold on all 
classes. His verses are still recited to reverent crowds at his 
shrine. Air. Sorley has discussed his poems and his philosophy 
in a most scholarly manner while his rendering gives the poet’s 
meaning in a variety of metres which prevents monotony. 

He has also made an elaborate study of the history and 
conditions of Sind, to show' the background of the poet’s 
life and work. 

This affects the balance of the book, and there is little 
contemporary evidence about Sind during the poet’s lifetime. 
Much of Mr. Sorley ’s matter is drawn from preceding and 
subsequent periods, and deals with circumstances that could 
only have affected the poet in a remote degree. A reference 
to the Jounml of the Sind Historical Society w'ould have 
led Mr. Sorley to amend some of his statements. These are, 
however, minor points and the historical survey is in itself 
valuable. There should be nothing but gratitude for the 
manner m which the merits of the Sindhi poet are introduced 
to English-speaking readers. 

P. R. Cadell. 
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clone liis best to produce a readable -version by putting forward 
a number of conjectural amendments, most of wbcb are 
acceptable; as they are relegated to the notes, scholars 
will have no difficuity in improving on them, if they can. 
The work is written in a semi-kavya style, which, as the . 
editor points out, has been far more influenced by A4vaghosa 
than by the later poets, thus suggesting, like the sculpture 
of Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda, the popularity of the 
Buddhist poet in Southern India. 

The other contains a retranslation from the Tibetan into 
Sanskrit of a sutra and of a tract attributed to Nagarjuna . 
on passing from one existence to another. The editor’s 
learning has enabled him to restore many passages from 
quotations and analogous versions, but elsewhere some 
hesitation may be felt at times about his rendering, nor 
is it easy to follow him in assigning the sutra to the, 

Sarvastivadins instead of to the Madhyamikas. 

. 90 . E. H. Johnston. 

The Chachnama (Persian Tejct). Edited by ‘Umar bin 

Muhammad Daudpota for the Persian Texts Society, 

Haydarabad, Deccan. , , , 

This is a history of the conquest of Sindh by Muhammad 
bin Qasim, who was sent by Hajjaj bin Yusuf and invaded 
Sindh by way of Shiraz and Mekran in 92 a.h. during the 
Khalifat of ‘AbduT-Walid bin ‘Abdu’l-Mahk. There had 
been previous attacks on Sindh, dating from as early as 
15 A.H. The Chachnama relates the course of events during 
Muhammad bin Qasim’s successful invasion, but a consider- 
.He iutroductio, deembes the rise of the adventor 

Chaeh who became Chamberlain to- King Sahasi and on that 
King’s death succeeded him and married his widow-a lady 
who had fallen in love with him during her husband s lifetime. 
How far the chronicle is trustworthy is not known. The 
editor regards the account of Muhammad bin Qasim s death 
as devoid of truth. However, the book is based upon an 
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ancient source, and it may be as truthful as most earlv 
cbromcles. In any case it gives us interesting glimnsec r 
the state of the outlying Indian province of Sindh ^at th 

beginmng of the eighth century of our era. ^ 

Chaohnama ” was not the original name of this work 
It apears to have been caUed » Fathnama ” ; Mr. Daudnnt 
thinks Chachnama a corruption of this word, but the facts 
^iven above may be sufficient to account for the change 
It IS not an original work, but a translation, dated 613 aI ' 
of an older Arabic book written by an unknown authoi’ 
perhaps iMr. Daudpota thinks, named Khwaja Imam 
Ibiahim) sometime between 215 and 265 a.h. This orioiml 
was entitled Minh.ju’d-Din wa’l-Mullr, and le S 
ranslator states that he found it in the possession of the 
Qap of Bakhar. Many manuscripts of the Persian W 
east and they are described by Mr. Daudpota. They cannot 
be altogether satisfactory, for there are very numerous 
various readings at the foot of each page, and yet the meaning 
of the text IS often very obscure. I, at least, have beef 
^bged to content myself with understanding the general 
^t of many passages. And there are surely more misprints 

than those given in the listof errata. Thus onp. 229 y ... 

must be 

A1 K^ff “t'' Bakr 

Al-Kuti he wrote m Persian, though himself an Arab 

nothing of his hfe is known. The editor adds some useful 
maiffiy dealing with the places named ; some of these 

id fT is valuable, 
and may be thoroughly commended. But he mi^ht wel 

mdeTo^vrs^ translation of the “ Chachnama ” 

C. N. Seddon. 
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Remarks on Similes in Sanskrit Literature. By J- 
Gonda. 10 X 6, pp. 127. Wageningen; H. Veenman 

eii Zoneii, 1939. Gu. 3, 20. 

This is another of Professor Gonda’s admirable studies 
on the use of alamHms in Sanskrit. Though professedly 
writincr from a linguistic standpoint, he has piuch a i 
suggestive to say on the reasons which led Sanskrit authors 
to'use similes with such freedom, and his P^^^^s are erforced 
by his wide reading in many languages. Incidentally 
passat^e so derogatory of the morals of Buddhist mo^s, 
which he quotes twice (pp. 46, 56), should 
as I once tried to show elsewhere, to the late MM. Ganap 
Sastri, not to the author oi the Daridracarudatta, whose 

original text bore a very different meaning. ^ ^ 

^ EH. .Johnston. 

B. 529. ______ 

SHroA-UD-DAUi..u.. By 

(1754-1765). 8J X 5|, pp. vm + 313. Calcutt . 
Midland Press, 1939. Rs. 5 or 7s. 6d. 

Professor Srivastava has done well to carry on the is ory 
of Oudh which he began with a volume on “ The fet tw^ 
Nawabs of Oudh In this new book he deals mth 
eleven years of governorship by Shuja-ud-daulah. 
previous work he has made excellent mse of -- ^teM 
particularly that now available in publications ^amA 
records which supplement and correct the 
News letters from the Maratha correspondents ^ 

court narrate events as they happened an are o e 
evidence than recollections. The English and Erench 
authorities have also been examined. 

Shuja-ud-daulah’s character in early life was far 
admirable. The author deals with it fran y 
fully Justified in arguing (p. 129) that the appre ^ 
the ighsh in Bengal that the Nawab 
to invade Bihar were groundless. Two years 
Emperor had joined him and Mir Qasim was a fugiti 
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the massacre at Patna Ms ambition was increased bv the 
chance of gaining arrears of the tribute from Bengal, nominallv 
to be paid to the Emperor, b„t really to be apptopriated by 
the Nawab himself. The narrative of his invasion and ite 
failure is full of interesting detail, and the story ends for the 
present with the defeat of his Maratha ally Malhar Rao in 
the early summer of 1765 and Shuja-ud-daulah decidina 
to yield to the English. 


Some of the defects noted in the earlier book are repeated 
here. Proof reading has been defective and the page and 
a half of errata omit a number of slips. The fort of “ Butheea ” 
taken by Balwant Singh (p. 28) is obviously Patita, and the 
pargana of Sarhar (p. 29) is really Barhar. For Pundurra 
(p. 32) read Pindra. The index is limited to proper nam"s 
and where these occur often (Allahabad has nearly fifty 
references) there is nothing to show what each entry refers 
to, so that the index is difficult to use. 


B. 524. 


R. Burn. 



rKEHISTOEIC UIVILIZATION OF THE InDUS VaLLEY. By K. N, 
Dikshit. Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1935. 10 x 

pp. 60, ills. 16. Madras : Madras University, I 939 . 
-tis. 2 , 

The Indus Civilization is of such immense Mstorical 
sigmficance that any competent attempts to diffuse 
information about it are to be welcomed. That applies 
in a special measure to Mr. DiksMt’s booklet since it will 
reach Ms fellow countrymen who, as heirs of that civilization 
are the natural guardians of its monuments. A foot- 
note refers to a discovery made during 1936 in Meso- 
potanua, but no account is taken of the work at Chanhu- 
daro, and Mackay’s second report on Mohenjo-daro was not 
apparently available in its final form. The picture presented 
IS accordingly that already familiar five years ago. Its outlines 
re evo e in a competent and interesting manner, but 
need not be repeated here. I noted a few inaccuracies and 
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obscurities. The gratuitons statement on p. 51 that the 
human figure does iiot occur on the painted pottery is refuted 
by an amusing scene on a vase exhibited in the local museum 
at Haiappa in 1932. In the interesting list of copper 
implements, which assembles much useful information not 
previously collected, we are pujzzled to know what is meant 
by a ^' soldered copper celt ’’ from Bengal. But Mr. Dikshit 
appreciates the importance of the sites he has helped to 
uncover, and is conscious of the problems they raise and the 
research necessary to solve these. The book should stimulate 
the requisite activity. 

B. 348 , V. Gordon Childe. 


Warren Hastings AND OxJDH. By C. Collin Davies. 8|- x 
5-|, pp. XV + 271. Oxford University Press. 125. 6d. 

The transactions of Warren Hastings in which Oudh 
was concerned include most of the incidents in his career 
that formed the basis of his impeachment, and are still 
brought up against him. It is satisfactory to find that 
Mr. Davies in this careful and well documented study agrees 
with the verdict, now generally accepted by impartial 
historians, that in these cases Hastings was either justified, 
or, at the worst, was compelled by circumstances, for most 
of which he had no responsibility, to take a line sterner and 
more unbending than his own inclination or unfettered 
judgment would have suggested. Mr. Davies does not hesitate 
to admit that it is impossible now to support the action of 
Hastings in regard to Faizulla Khan of Eampur, and that 
in his defence on other poinjbs he occasionally quibbled, 
and ignored, to the point of suppressing, evidence. It must, 
however, be remembered that he faced, with indomitable 
courage enormous difficulties ; a hostile majority in Council 
which sought only to impair his influence and dignity; 
untrustworthy subordinates in Oudh ; a discontented body of 
military officers ; subordinate governments, in Madras first 
incompetent, and later shamelessly corrupt, in Bombay 
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with a divergent pohcy. The spirit in which he faced such 
obstacles must be held far to outweigh the errors committed 
in the process of overcoming them. 

■\VluIe the author’s conclusions regarding the Rohilla war 
may be in general accepted, he seems hardly fair to the British 
Commander, Champion. It is true that Champion entered 
on the campaign in a disgruntled spirit, and that he and his 
officers were ready to take their share in its plunder. The fact, 
however, that in spite of the certainty of such plunder he was 
opposed to the campaign is a proof of his honesty. It is not 
correct that Champion reported that Shuja-ud-Daulah’s 
troops had taken no part in the actual fighting. His dispatch 
shows that the disciplined portion of those troops fought very 
creditably, and suffered heavier casualties than the Company’s 
troops. What Champion said was that Shuja-ud-Daulah, 
with two-thirds of his men, remained well in the rear and did 
nothing but plunder. If Mr. Davies had included among his 
authorities “ Soldiering in India ”, with its diary of Captain 
Allan Macpherson, Champion’s A.D.C., he could hardly have 
written that the latter’s reports of atrocities were founded 
solely on hearsay. 

The Company’s Agents at Lucknow, Middleton, and Bristow, 
proved unworthy, but one cannot help feeling some sympathy 
with them. ^ Their first duty was to get the Kawab-Yazir 
to pay up his obligations to the Company. To do this, they 
had to take steps to ensure some efficiency in the collection of 
the revenues. But if they interfered too far with the internal 
arrangements they Were fiable to false charges and severe 
censures. 

The truth is that the system of subsidiary alliance, adopted 
y Hastings in Oudh, and afterwards largely used by his 
successors elsewhere, while the best for the Company’s 
interests, and the most comfortable for the bad or inefficient 
Kuler, was the worst possible for the people of the State. 
It guaranteed the Buler against internal rebellion, and thus 
remove the principal natural check on misgovernment. 
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Mr. Davies’ study, however, as a whole, further estabhshes 
Hastings in the estimation in which he is now deservedly 

p. K. Cadell. 

B» 466» 

The Baiga. By Veeeiee Elwin. 9 X 6, pp. xsxi + 650, 
maps 4, iUs. 105, figs. 30. London: John Murray, 

1939. £1 lOs. . _ 

Dr Hutton, who supplies a Foreword to this interesting 
study of a small tribe in the Central Provinces considers it 
diffiilt to write in moderate and judicial terms of Mr. Llwin s 
achievement. Others may find the tash not insuperable. 
The Baigas are a primitive people of some 30,000 lining m 
the Central Provinces and accustomed to support themselves 
by the bewar system of cultivation. Bewar, known elsewhere 
as Tcumri or jhum, involves the destruction of the forest by 
fire, in order to grow grain in the ashes. To the ®aiga, the 
earth is too sacred to be profaned by the use of the ploug . 
Hence, the almost entire prohibition of bewar in the interest of 
forest preservation has told heavily against the prosperity of 
the Baiga and siimlarly situated tribes m India. ». Elwm 
makes a weU-phrased plea for relaxation of these restrictaons. 

As was to be expected, the Baiga social orgamzation shows 
signs of an earlier totemistic basis (p. 174). The instances of 
tree totems discovered at Amtera in Niwas might well have 
been more thoroughly investigated. The names of the otem 
trees given are well known as totems elsewhere m India, 
though the Bauhmia variegaia, if correctly named, seems to 
have taken the place of the BauMnia-racemsa. 

The Baigas in their beliefs and customs display all the wdl- 
known features of primitive tribes in other locahties. ^e 
note (p. 234) some further details of the 
of maLg phul-mitras, i.e. fiower-friends, which has been 
mentioned also in Sarat Chandra Boy’s Hill Bhmyas of Orwsa 
(p 163). We find on p. 284 an account of an axe marriage 
peiibed a Felimin»y to matiag. ot » baoholor 
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de'^allt^ o™^ its aZtSst; Z "f 

mkbitions and their freudian results • but the 

-n gafc ttat tLa tea. MliCia 

for zn regard to Baiga flirtations. Three final sLl poizr i 

sumsim or female attendant at a weddincr usually a m ‘ 

™man ^.1 leal^Kviag, leaeaea^ZetZlS 

Halrakki vahkal, on p. 517, is a shp for the weU-known 
Sahakh vakkal caste in Kanara. Dr. Crooke’s^weH 

.tZ t ft- - oZt 

must be coagiatuIaM on a valuaM. 


E* E. Ekthovek, 


The Naked Nagas. By Cheisto 
9x6, pp. ix + 243, ills. 3: 
London, 1939. 

Indian ethnologists are ahead 
Hutton, Mills, and others for val 
Sema, Lhota, and Ao Naga trib 
of life on the north-eastern froi 
by cutting oflF heads for spirit sc 
of the present work succeeded, 
penetrating these remote 
the Konyak Nagas, of whom he , 
sympathetically written description 
mvestigations on the further side 
accompanying MiUs and a small pu 
m the Paktoi hills. On this r- ' 
whom the expedition was directed. 


-AX tu wniers sucji as 
able studies of the Angami, 
is, who vary the monotony 
tiers of Assam and Burma 
iring purposes. The writer 
with official assistance, in 
regions to reside for a time among 
^ves a delightful and most 
He even pzirsued his 
of the frontier when 
■itive force to Pangsho 
occasion the Panso tribe, against 
--foJ, nearly brought these 
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■jjie writer, however, vras 
not only with his own head 

. heads that had been removed 

The writer brings away pleasant 
,mong the Konyaks, who, apart 

r people’s heads, are said 

hlness. “ Rarely is any 

he might find embarrass- 
IS the literal translation of 
for such consideration ” (p* IW)- 
'illustrated with pictures of leading 

is somewhat severely critical of 
Mission among the Nagas,_ and 
' iph harm can be wrought by mter- 

toteLted in s»ol stadie. M 

more orthodox productions, 


studies to an untimely 
fortuuate enough to return 
undisturbed, but bearing four 
from certain Panso victims, 
recollections of his sojourn 
from their playful fondness 
by him to display an amazmg taca 
thing mentioned before a man that 
ing. ‘ His mind might be hurt 

the stereotyped explanation f— 

The book is admirably i- 
types and village life. 

The writer (Chapter V) 
the work of the Baptist 
appears to hold that 
ference with primitive 
of tea for rice-beer, 
interest which i— 
would have put in 
of any former totemistio orj 
readable, and the pubUc i-- 
it compares favourably with many 
B. 463 . „ 

Some Influences that Made g. 

IN India. By M. ButhnaswaM • : 

660. London ; Luzac and o. 

In his disarmingly modest preface the 
“ flagitious excuse that it is 

small book”. He hopes, however, that 

others into more solid work m j. 

tive history”. If such 
least, can be guaranteed. T ere 
contents. It would, however, 

ths wealti of material availaHo 

to driieaatd the author » hahtl 


Administeation 
V Si. DP. viii -b 
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era to another without warning. It is only possible to give a 
brief suggestion of the contents of his six long chapters la 
the first, on the commercial origins of the Administration 
he IS, prhaps, too ready to ascribe to commercial habits 
the ordinary English method of administering by Boards and 
Councils, a method which had the obvious advantage in the 
circumstances of the early Presidencies of checking individual 
eccentricity or excess. It was also consistent with that dualism 
of Government which has always been a feature of English 
admimstration m India long before the days when dyarchy 
was proclaimed as a new invention. The author concludes that 
the system of the East India Company was a memorable 
experiment, and its record one of which its historians need not 
be ashamed. 

In the second chapter, on Military affairs, the author 
IS, we beUeve, wrong in thinking that the Company was not 
averse from war if an expansion of trade or territory was 
hkely. There are too many injunctions to the contrary on 
record, as, for instance, that in 1741, quoted by the author. 
While he rightly calls the Mutiny of 1857 the supreme folly 
of the Army in India, and laments its consequences, he fails 
to state that that Mutiny was practically confined to the 
Army in Bengal. The Bombay and Madras Armies stood firm 
in their loyalty. ^ While many will share his uneasiness at 
the ‘ Panjabisation ” of the present Army, and his desire 
for a national force, obviously such an army can only be 
recruited feom races wiUing and able to face modern conditions. 

^ The third chapter on Land Eevenue contains the most 
interesting matter, though it is not brought up to date. It 
emphasizes the great value of the ryotwari system in Bombay 
an niost of Madras, and shows how the combination of 
executive and judicial functions was inevitable and had 
^cellent results. As the author points out, the saying of 
Mi^o that whoever regulates the assessment of the land holds 
inks hands the peace of the country is still justified. 

1 13 mevitable that a writer in Madras should, as is done 
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ill the fourth chapter, emphasize the cost of the Trontier to 
India as a whole. But the author realizes the necessity for 
its maintenance, though he perhaps scarcely visualizes the 
possibility of invasion by a foreign power. 

In his remaining chapters he seeks to examine the influence 
of every Department on the administration. Curiously he 
makes no mention of the introduction of judges from the 
English Bar and the consequent modelling of Indian Courts 
on English methods. Nor does he mention the establishment 
of Legislative Councils which have closely followed English 
Parliamentary procedure. It is, perhaps, this omission which 
has led him to the clearly erroneous statement that public 
opinion did not begin to influence the Indian Administration 
till about 1885, '' the years of the beginning of the Indian 
National Congress, local self-government, and a free if 
restricted Press.” The fairness of the hook may be gathered 
from his Epilogue. '' Taken all in all, the British administra- 
tive system in India is one of the noblest structures whose 
records illuminate the annals of the Art of Administration.” 

B . 415 . P. R. Cadell. 


Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas. 
By C. Minakshi. (Madras University Historical Series, 
No. 13.) 10 X 7, pp. i -f- ii + i -f i + 316, pis. 10, 

map 1. Madras : University of Madras, 1938. Es. 5 or 
9 s. 6d. 

Ancient India : History of Ancient India for 1,000 years 
in four volumes (from 900 b.c. to a.d. 100). A marvellous 
array of wholly new and eye-opening theories, substan- 
tiated with facts and figures from coins, inscriptions 
and authoritative writers. By Tribhuvandas L. Shah. 
Vols. I, IL 10 X 7, pp. 38 + 386, pis. 17 ; pp. 29 + 
444 + i, pis. 21. Baroda : Shashikant and Co., 1939. 
VoL I, 7s. ; Vol. II, lOs. 

The first of these books, in which Dr. Minakshi has embodied 
a large part of the results of researches made by her under 

JRAS. APRIL 1941. 
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the direction of Professor Mlakanta Sastri, is good and useful 
A few of the sections are somewhat inadequate in their 
presentation, punctuation is often erratic, and there are 
occasional defects in English idiom, while among the views 
put forward there are perhaps one or two to which not every 
reader will assent ; but on the whole the work shows sound 
judgment and scholarly method. The twenty chapters com- 
posing it give first an historical introduction on the date, 
origin, and connections of the Pallava dynasty (Dr. Minakshi 
rightly lays emphasis on the signs of Northern origin), and 
then deals with administration (comprising symbols of 
monarchy, officers of government, army and navy, revenue, 
weights and measures, irrigation, famines, provincial and local 
administration, and village life), and finally with social life, 
which is treated in a somewhat encyclopsedic series of chapters 
discussing some aspects of Pallava society, religion (especially 
in regard to persecutions and human sacrifice), the seats of 
learning of the Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains, dancing, and 
painting, ending with a section containing a little about 
literature and much more on the history of Sundaramurtti 
and Nandivarman III. 

Dr. Shah’s bulky volumes endeavour to write the history 
of ancient India from a Jain point of view ; they make us 
think of Dr. Johnson’s classic description of a leg of 
mutton as ill fed, ill killed, ill kept, and ill dressed 
Dr. Shah argues that Asoka and Priyadarsin were not the 
same, that Priyadarsin was a Jain and set up all the Edicts 
to promote Jainism, and that Sandrocottus ” was not 
Candragupta Maurya but Asoka ; and his arguments for these 
and his other theories are worth precisely nothing, because he 
lacks all historical perspective and critical judgment. The 
references to early Indian history, and even the legends, which 
occur in old Jain literature are certainly well worth considera- 
tion, and a scholar who should critically apply them to help 
in the elucidation of historical problems would render good 
service to Clio. But this Dr. Shah has failed to do. With infinite 
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labour and ingenuity lie kas built up a vast series of airy 
hypotheses based upon legends accepted with blind credulity, 
which is neither real history nor genuine legend. Moreover, 
the form of the work is highly unsatisfactory. Apparently it 
was first written in Gujarati, and has been translated into 
English (not always well) by Mr. R. J . Desai, who must share i 

with the author responsibility for the innumerable errors, 
inconsistencies, and barbarous mutilations in the spelling of 
proper names (a t 3 rpical specimen of these is “ the Gnat clan , 
i. p. 27, in which is disguised the name of the Jnatas). Einally, 
the references to literature, especially to Jain texts, are wholly 

inadequate. a v 

B. m. B.394. _ A. Y. R. 


Islam 

Lb Dict de Padma. Padma Thang Yig. MS. de Lithang. 
Traduit du Thibetain par Gustave-Chaeles ToussAmr. 
BibliothSque de I’lnstitut des Hautes fitudes Chinoises. 
Vol. Ill, pp. 540. Paris : E. Leroux, 1933. 

This work is a complete translation of the famous com- 
pilation in which the legend of Padmasambhava, the Guru 
Rin po c’e, as he is usually called in Tibet, has been set out 
at length. The work of course is not unique. Round the 
celebrated figure of the so-caUed founder of Lamaism centred 
a vast literature which has not yet been properly studied, 
but which is likely to throw great light upon the traditions 
and religious development of Tibet. Mr. Toussaint is to be ^ 
congratulated for attempting a ftdl translation of such an 
extensive and diEhcult work as the Urgyan Guru Pad uia 
ghyun gnas Jcyi rmm far rgyas pa gser gyi p'refi pa far lam 

gsalbyed, . . . 

But, as I had occasion to point out when reviewing in this 

Jmrml the translation of the biography of Naropai by the 
late Professor Grxinwedel, it must be admitted that very few 
translators of Tibetan works seem to have as yet realized 
1 pp. 677-688, d p70pos the legend of Naropa. 
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that mere knowledge of the Tibetan language is not enou<.h 
for^ arriving at the proper meaning of these difficult texffi 
which are, as a rule, permeated with mystic ideas and con- 
tinually refer to tantric practices or to esoteric doctrines. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

L Art Khjiee Classique. Monuments du Quadrant Nord- 
Est. By Henri Parmentier. Two volumes. 11 x 7 
Vol. I, Text, pp. 364, pis. 72, figs 69; Vol. II, pls.'73 
(Architectural Drawings). Paris ; Les Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire, 1939. 

My old friend, M. Henri Parmentier, has now retired from 
active service in the Hcole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, but 
he is happily still continuing his labours on behalf of the 
School, labours devoted to a comprehensive study of the 
wonderful series of monuments in brick and stone left by 
the ancient Khmer. 

Some years ago he published his work on the Primitive 
or Pre-Angkorian period of Khmer Art in Vols. XXI and 
XXII of the School’s special publications (together with 
a supplement in Vol. XXXV of the School’s Journal, pp. 1- 
115). 

He is now engaged on the formidable study of the classic 
period of Khmer art, which dates from the first foundation 
of Angkor at the beginning of the ninth century and continues 
right up to the fifteenth century, wffien the Khmer Empire 
was finally crushed at the hands of the Thai (Siamese). 

For the purpose of his present study, M. Parmentier has, 
in default of any known political or geograjihical division 
of the country, cut it into four quadrants, taking the city of 
Angkor as the centre, but reserving the group of Angkor 
itself for a separate volume. The work under review deals 
mth the north-eastern quadrant, which is one of the richest 
in rendains of the classic period. 

The first to be examined is the group of KOH KER, 
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wliich has not yet been the subject of any detailed study. 
The second is the important temple of PRAH VIHAE, which 
is situated on the crest of the Dang Rek range of hills to 
the north of Cn,nibodia. The third is the temple, WAT PH’U, 
which is situated near Bassac on the Mekhong. The fourth 
is the exquisite temple in miniature, BANTEAI SREI, about 
twelve miles from Angkor, of which an important study 
has already been published in VoL I of the SchooTs Memoirs. 
The fifth is the temple of KHNA SEN KEY, of wliich the 
principal attraction is the series of bas-rcliofs wliich liave 
only been recently discovered. 

In addition to these five principal groups and monuments, 
a large number of smaller temples are examined and discussed. 

The group of Koh Ker, which I have not visited, stands 
to-day in a region, poor and dry, which is completely deserted, 
lying some miles south-east of Prah Vihar. Why it was 
chosen is a mystery, but from inscriptions discovered there, 
it was undoubtedly for a period the Royal capital of the 
Empire, between the years 928 and 944 a.d. Jayavarman IV 
became the sole reigning monarch in 928, but it is thought 
that he may already have established himself at Koh Ker 
in 921, while his nephews Harsavarman I and Iganavarman II 
were still holding the reins of power at Angkor. 

On the death of Jayavarman IV in 944, his successor, 
Rajendravarman II, abandoned Koh Ker and Angkor once 
more regained the premier position. 

All the monuments, except one, can be dated in the reign 
of Jayavarman IV, and none of them appear to have received 
any later additions. Koh Ker thus represents a special 
period in the development of Khmer architecture and 
sculpture. 

To Prah Vihar, or The Royal Temple, I once paid a visit, 
in 1929. From the foot of the long stairway (of 160 steps) 
to the last and largest building on the edge of the precipice, 
2,300 feet above sea-level, the group extends for half a mile 
up the range of hills, and is the outcome of a remarkable 
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conception on the part of the Khmer king or kings who 
built it. I have already described my visit in Indian An 
and Letters, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1935), where may be seen 
illnstrations of the principal monuments, and will only say 
here that, from the inscriptions discovered, the building 
of this magnificent temple appears to have begun in the 
reign of Ya 90 varman (a.d. 889-910), but that it was much 
enlarged in the reign of Suriyavarman I (a.d. 1002-1049), 
and again in that of Suriyavarman II (a.d. 1112-1152). 
It was originally dedicated to Qivsi in his aspect of '' Lord 
of the mountains ’h 

M. Parmentier states categorically that the temple was 
built exclusively for Cambodia and not for the northern 
provinces (from which the approach is naturally much easier), 
as these provinces were not included in the Khmer Empire 
until after the time of Ya§ovarman. 

Wat Ph’u represents the last important monument built by 
the Khmer in the northern region of their Empire, and, 
although it is difficult to date the whole, certain parts of it may 
certainly be ascribed to the middle or end of the eleventh 
century a.b. 

Banteai Srei, near Angkor, is becoming well known 
to visitors. The beautiful pediment (depicting the Apsaras, 

^ Tilottama, with the two Asuras), of wHch I gave an illustration 
in Buddhist Art in Siam, has been removed to the Musee 
Guimet in Paris. It is one of the finest pieces of exterior 
sculptural decoration that I have ever seen. 

The temple of Khna Sen Kev M. Parmentier considers 
more important than it has been deemed hitherto. It 
consists of a sanctuary with chapel attached in the centre, 
with a library building on either side, and surrounded by 
four Gopuras in the usual form of a Maltese cross, one 
at each cardinal point. The execution of the building is above 
. the average, but the state of the temple is ruinous to-day 
owing to the use of faulty materials. It is not known to which 
god the temple was dedicated, and it is not possible to ascribe 



figurines from SELEUOIA on the TIGRIS io 

to it an exact date, but it seems to belong to a style of art 
prevalent in the period of Udayadityavarman II (a.d. 

The illustrations are excellent, and the plans most carefull} 
drawn, but a large scale map of the district would have beer 

useful. Reginald le May. 
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WiLHELMINA VAN InGEN. 11 X 10|, PP- XXl + 374, 
pis. 93, plans 2, figs. 676. Ann Arbor: Umvcrsity of 
Michigan Press; London: Oxford University Press, 

1939 $5 

The' American excavations of 1927-1932 at Seleucia un- 
covered, on two separate sites, four strata, throe Parthian one 
Seleucid, the last not fully explored. Some 3,000 figiirmes frorn 
Seleucia are now known, mostly clay ; this book catalogues and 
describes 1,716 of them, 676 being figured, and givesjeferenoes 
for all the others known to the authoress. They are shocking 
examples of craftmanship ”, mere factory work, usually cast 
from moulds, though sometimes handwork is superaccec 
very few, however, of the actual moulds were found The 
catMogues are arranged according to t^es : the Mother- 
goddess in many variations; men and women, nude or 
Lped; grotesques, soldiers, horsemen, musicians dancers 

children, animals, and many heads. f 

Hellenistic type and three lifelike heads o came 
relieve the general uncouthness; but the presence o an 

to whether the objects be religious or decorative , but then 
chief importance consists in this, that they do wof sho 
1 sraduM change from Hellenistic to Oriental^ types and 
styks Possibly there is shghtly more Greek mfiuence in 
Z, two levels, b»t Oriental Mumce B 

THs to no bearing on the gneeiion ot a. 

uDon the Greeks ; an Englishman is not influenced 
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by Chinese civilization because he has some Chinese vases 
in his house. The authoress in her Introduction notes that 
there is little in these figurines which can be called exclusively 
Parthian ; Parthian art is eclectic, and is the re-emergence 
of the native tradition, which differs at Seleucia and Doura. 
I may add that the historical Parthians were a military 
aristocracy, and “ Parthian ” art is only a name for the 
art of the countries under their rule ; the large material 
from the Parthian city at Taxila, when brought into 
comparison, will probably differ from both Seleucia and 
Doura. She would like to see the Parthian homeland 
excavated. It would be interesting, if ever possible ; we 
might get a local art of the oasis-dwellers, or affinities with 
the art of the steppes ; but I doubt if it would throw much 
light on the Parthian military aristocracy. 

The authoress may be congratulated on the -way she has 
carried out a laborious task. There is an index and biblio- 
graphy. 

W. W. Tarn. 


Cultural Eelations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border. 
By E. B. Ekvall. 9|- x 6J, pp. xiii -f 87, map 1. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

A’ social-anthropological treatise dealing with a region 
concerning which little has been written. The author was 
bom and lived there intermittently for 21 years. 

S. 538. 


Ur Excavations, Vol. V. The Ziggurat and its Surroundings. 
By Sir Leonard Woolley. 13 x 10, pp. xiv + 150, 
pis. 87, figs. 10. Publication of the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopo- 
tamia. New York : The Carnegie Corporation, 1939. 

The first excavation on the Ziggurat at Ur was undertaken 
by Mr. J. E. Taylor, when British Consul at Basra, and his 
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report was published in the J ournal of the Royal Asiatic hocieiy 
in 1855. The sumptuous volume before us is the fifth volume 
of the definitive publication of excavations carried out during 
the years 1923-1934. In all but three of these years 
some time was spent on the Zigguiat and its surroundings, 
and this volume contains Sir Leonard Woolley’s final con- 
clusions about the planning, structure, and history of the 
group. The book has been beautifully produced by the 
Oxford University Press. The text, however, leaves one reader 
at least asking for more : he would have liked to be told, for 
example, how these buildings compare with others of the same 
type. Perhaps we shall learn more about this from the next 
volume which is to be devoted to the Temenos wall. 

The Ziggurat at Ur had a long history : the mud-brick 
core of the structure may go back to the first dynasty at Ur 
or earlier, but it went through various metamorphoses before 
the fourth century B.C., when Ur was probably deserter. 
Sir Leonard is chiefly concerned with two of these meta- 
morphoses, the form which was given to it by Ur-Nannu of 
the third dynasty (2300-2160 b.c.), and a later reconstruction 
by the antiquarian king Nabonidus about 660 B.c. Ur- 
Nannu’s Ziggurat measured at the base 62-50 m. by 43 . its 
corners were orientated on the cardinal points of the compass , 
it had three stages, the bottom one was over 11 m. high, the 
second, which was considerably set back, is estimated to have 
been about half the height of the first, and the third about hal 
the height of the second. Three flights of steps led to the 
platform at the top of the first stage, one at right angles to the 
NE face, the other two alongside the same face, starting 
respectively from the NE. and SB. corners ; two flights 
in line with the first of these led across the upper stages to the 
temple platform on the summit. At intervals of 4-40 m. t e 
walls of the first stage were relieved by buttresses eac 
2-60 m. wide, except at the comers, where they were widene 
to give a greater air of stability to the structure : the walls 
were slightly convex on plan, the segments being set ou 
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on an arc “ which in the centre of the long sides has a depth of 
0-50 m. ” The interior was of mud brick built, so far as 
could be seen, in regular courses : the outside was faced with 
a 2'50 m. skin of red bricks, many of them stamped with the 
name of Ur-Nannu. Besides a strong batter, the walls had a 
marked entasis. The biulding, therefore, elementary as it is 
in certain traditional respects, had refinements which show 
some of the sensitiveness one would expect in Sumerian work, 
and it is these one would like to see compared with what has 
been found in other Sumerian constructions. A sketch by 
Miss Marjorie Duffell which is the frontispiece of the volume 
shows what the editor thinks the Ziggurat may have looked 
like when Nannar’s temple, of which there is no trace, was 
standing on the su mm it and a sacred grove may have been 
planted on the first platform. 

About the changes made by Nabonidus, of whose Ziggurat 
there is also a restoration by Miss Duffell, Sir Leonard has 
modified the views he once held : the ascent from the first 
platform to the summit was radically altered and the new 
Ziggurat may have had seven stages, variously coloured 
perhaps like those described by Herodotus. 

In the surroundings of the Ziggurat the most striking 
discovery is a recessed fagade on a bastion erected by Warad- 
Sin in the Larsa period (about 2000 b.c.), and the most striking 
feature in this fagade are two columns, one on each side of a 
door, which were built of bricks moulded and bossed apparently 
to imitate the trunk of a date palm. If this is the case, it is 
an evidence, in our eyes, of the modernity of the builder, 
rather than of his archaism : the comparison made by the 
-editor with primitive work at Tarkhan in Egypt seems to be 
irrelevant. 

B 403. 


J. W. Crowfoot. 
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Un Grand Poet Dispabu-Tye. By A. Poideeaed. nmx, 
Commissariat de la Eepubliqne Pran§aise en Syrie 
et Liban ; Service des Antiquites. Bibliotheque 
arolieologique et historique, Tome XXIV. Librame 
Orientaliste. Texte, 11 X 9, pp. viii + 75, atlas, 

12 X 91, maps 3, pis. 29. Paris ; Paul Geuthner, 1939. 

Prs. 250. 

These slender volmnes are the proper sequel to Pke Poide- 
bard’s work on the line of the Roman limes across the fepian 
desert. They deal with the greatest of the ports on the sea- 
board. It was a much more difficult subject. It was easy to 
photograph it from the air, but this was only the first step ; 
excavations had to be carried out on the shore and these had 
to be supplemented by a series of operations under the sea, 
calling for new methods of research. Native divers were 
engaged to make preliminary reconnaissances; they were 
followed by men equipped with diving apparatus and cameras 
adapted for submarine work ; the remains of sea walls and 
breakwaters now under water had to be found and cleared 
and scraped ; samples of rock and stone had to be collected ; 
and submarine photography is in itself a very tricky task. 
However, with the help of a galaxy of experts, naval officera, 
aviators, surveyors, geologists, and marine engineers, ere 
Poidebard triumphed over all obstacles. 

The principal harbour was on the south side of the island : 
the chief mole protecting it was 750 m. long and from 7' 50 
to 8 m. thick ; the harbour had two entrances, one en chicane 
at the west end, the other in the middle of the long mole ; 
inside there were two chief basins, a dry dock for repairs and a 

fresh water reservoir to supplythe ships ; the quays rose about 
1'50 m. above the water line ; the whole was commanded by 
the city walls, and there were detached towers at each end. 
Outside this a line of reefs running from north to south, 
parallel to the coast, was utilized by means of a series of break- 
waters to create a vast protected roadstead. On one reef 
stretched over a line 390 m. long and 
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30 m. across : on another the length was 600 m. : masonry 
was found rising perpendicularly from a flat rock base once 
or twice the height of the diver. The most southerly point 
of the second of these breakwaters was about 2 kilometres 
west of the mainland and nearly 2i- Idlometres SSW. of the 
west end of the harbour, and there may be others farther out 
to sea. Most of these works were constructed in the same style 
as the towers on shore, of blocks of a pudding stone quite 
different in character from the rock of which the reefs are 
formed : the core of the walls is built of blocks measuring 
about 1 111 . by 0*40 by 0*50, laid as headers and faced by huge 
blocks about 3 m. square, some of them originally bolted 
together with metal dowels. In places there are traces of 
secondary constructions, and in places the core is of very hard 
concrete. 

What is the date of the more massive works ? Pere Poide- 
bard speaks very guardedly, but from his comparison of them 
with remains at Sidon and Ruad it is plain that he would like 
to refer them to the great days of the Phoenicians under Hiram 
of Tyre and his successors. I believe such a reference to he 
justified. The long rows of headers, the height of the courses, 
the deep upper draft on some of the blocks, all remind me of 
masonry at Samaria and Megiddo which certainly goes back 
to this period. The secondary constructions may be of the 
Roman period, for it is generally held that the chief medieval 
port lay on the north side of the city. 

Some very beautiful air-photographs of the ports of Sidon, 
Ruad, Jebeil, and Carthage, and of a submerged village under 
the lake of Homs, conclude a work on which both writers and 
producers are most warmly to be congratulated. It gives one 
a new idea of the greatness of Phoenician sea power, 

^^424, j, ■VST. Crowfoot, 
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La Deesse 'Anat. Poeme de Eas Slianira. By Charles 
V moLLEAUD. Tome IV. 11 x 9, pp. vi + 113, pis. 13. 
Paris : Geiitliiier, 1938. 

Tliis poem, portions of which have previously appeared in 
the periodical Syria, is connected 'with the larger cycle coii- 
veiiieiitly known as the Poem of Ba'al The central theme 
of that poem is the seasonal combat between Aleyan-Ba‘al, 
god of the rains, and Mot, god of the drought, for dominion 
over the earth. The present extracts describe how 'Anat, 
the sister of Ba'al, restores him after his discomfiture, prepares 
for his installation as king, launches an attack upon Mot, 
and expels his followers from the palace (or temple) which 
they have occupied. 

The text, inscribed upon a number of fragmentary and often 
unconnected tablets, is reconstructed with the editor’s usual 
skill and ingenuity. Especially admirable are the neat and 
meticulous hand copies of the original cuneiform. 

A few points of detail 

In V. AB, 0. 23, ahn hrq i^ surely the Accadian ahan birqi 
‘‘ thunderbolt ” (cf. King, Magic, xxi, 17 ; ahan hirqa isdta). 
In V. AB, D. 31, there is no need to emend td^ to tdnb, the 
line 'In pnh td' meaning literally “ upon her face she sweated ”, 
sc. in excitement (cf. Arabic etc.). Ibid. 43, Jdt is surely 
the Hebrew rather than n^3 bride In V. AB, 

D. 71, the fragmentary yb'r . , , mh should surely be 
restored yb'f . . . {q)rnh, taking qrn in the sense of “ ray, 
beam In V. AB, E. 36, e7i belht qUt means, I suggest, 
“ there is no turpitude in goddesses,” the word qlst connecting, 
by metathesis, with Arabic etc. In V. AB, F. 7, 'hr ghl 
'hr q'l surely means “ traverse mountain, traverse hill ”, ghl 
being the Arabic and q'l the Arabic AUy, etc. In 
VI. AB, ii, 11, may not gr equate with the Hebrew TiJ? “ skin ”, 
as apparently also in 1 Danel, 173 {psgm gr " they that lacerate 
their skin ” ?), the traditional derivation of this noun then 
demanding reconsideration ? 
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These are but a few tentative points. The reviewer's 
fuller treatment of the text appears in Imq, Autumn, 1939. 
Differences in detail, however, in no way impair one’s 
indebtedness to M. Virolleaud for yet another monument 
of careful and resourceful scholarship. 

B , 402 , Theodob H. Gaster. 


Miscellaneous 

SyRJANISCHE ChRESTOMATHIE MIT Grammatikalisghem 
Abriss unb Etymologischem Worterverzeichniss. 
By T. E. UoTiLA. Apuneuvoja siiomalais-ugrilaisten 
Icielien opintoja varten ( = Hilfsmittel fur das studiim 
der finnisch-ugrischen sprachen) VI. 9 X 6, pp. viii + 
191. Helsinld : Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 1938. 
30 Einnish marks. 

Syrjan (or, to use the official Eussian name, Komi) is 
a Finno-Ugrian language spoken by some 250,000 people 
spread over a wide area in Eussia — ^in the Governments 
of Vologda, Archangel, Vjatka, and Perm’. The series of 
which this work is No. VI is primarily intended for the 
finno-ugrist beginning the study of those Finno-Ugrian 
languages which are rather inaccessible — either geographically 
or by reason of the lack of grammars and dictionaries. (The 
other works in the series deal with Lappish, Votyak-Udmurt, 
Karelian, Modvin and Cheremiss-Mari, respectively.) The 
present volume starts with specimens of Syrjan folk-literature 
(stories, riddles, proverbs, and poetry) from various dialects, 
viz. Northern dialects (Middle Vychegda and Sysola) [pp. 1-26] 
and Southern dialects (Jus’va, Kosa and Jazva) [pp. 26-31] ; 
there follows a selection from the written literature of Spjan 
(poetry and prose) [pp. 32-45] : two poems by Kuratov 
(1867) — one being a translation from Schiller — a poem by 
Cheusov (1904) ; then post-War literature selected principally 
from Lytkin’s Komi giiy^as (1926) ; this section also includes 
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St. SteplleE^s traiislatioii of tlie Lord’s Prayer into Syrjan 
(c. A.D. 1370). Tkeii follows a sketch, of the grammar [pp. 46- 
61], and, filially [pp. 62-188], a glossary with etymological 
..notes.. 

Dr. Uotila has made an intensive study of Syrjan — ^witness 
such large and important philological works as his Zu^ 
gescJdchte des honsonantismus in den fermischen s^waclim — 
and he is to be congratulated on the publication of the present 
work which contains much material not readily accessible. 
The extracts afford a representative selection of reading 
material and the dif&cult grammar of the language is clearly 
and concisely presented. But it is the etymological notes 
in the glossary which will be of most use to the specialist, for, 
at the present time, the current etymologies of Finno-Ugrian 
words can in general only be ascertained from references in 
periodical literature. 

I have only one criticism. Syrjan is a difficult language 
(and as difficult for a Finn as for an Englishman) and it is 
virtually impossible for a beginner to learn to read it from 
the extracts provided ; an interlinear word-for-word transla- 
tion and copious notes should have been given. This lack 
is not, however, Dr. Uotila’s fault, for he had of course to 
conform to the other volumes of the series which all exclude 
such aids. 

B . 375 . Alan S. C. Boss. 
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A Literary^ Device Commoii to Honier and 
the East 

• By B. O, WmSTEBT 

rriHERE is a oace popular Malay romance, tie Hihayat 
^ Indmjpuim?' It and the Malay recension of the Bamayana 
are cited in a Malay work of Muslim theology^ in a.d. 
1643 as examples of infidel works suitable for sanitary purposes 
unless the name of Allah occurred in them. Probably the 
romance was compiled in fifteenth century Malacca, and to 
its author, as to so many Malay authors of romance, may be 
appositely applied Virginia Woolf’s delicate analysis of 
Sidney’s Arcadia ^ He had no notion when he set out 
where he was going. Telling stories, he thought, was enough — 
one could follow another interminably. But where there is no 
end in view, there is no sense of direction to draw us on. 
Nor, since it is part of his scheme to keep his characters 
simply bad and simply good without distinction, can he gain 
variety from the complexity of character. To supply change 
and movement he must have recourse to mystification. These 
changes of dress, these disguises of princes as peasants, of 
men as women serve instead of psychological subtlety to 
relieve the stagnancy of people collected together with 
nothing to talk about. But when the charm of that childish 
device falls flat, there is no breath left to fill his sails. Who is 
talking, and to whom, and about what we no longer feel 
sure.” Nor does even the Malay of to-day care any longer. 
But to the comparative student of Oriental literature the 
Hihayat Indraputra, like many other Malay pastiches, has 
an interest from the varied sources of its interminable tapestry. 

^ Hikayat Indraputra, B. O. Winstedt, JRAS,f Straits Branch, No. 85 
(1922), pp. 46-53. 

^ The date of the Et, Indraputra. B. 0. Winstedt, ibid.. No. 82 (1920), 
pp. 145-6. 

® The Common Reader^ Second Series, Virginia Woolf. 

JRAS. JULY 1941. 
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For it contains motifs from the Eamayana and the Mahahliarata, 
an Indian version of the swan-maiden myth, chapter-headings 
after the Persian formula in the Malay translation of the 
romance of Amir Hamza, and places and dj inns with Persian 
and Arabic names. 

On pp. 117-119 of the MS. of this romance in the library of 
our Society (Maxwell Malay MSS. 1) Eaja Talela Shah, father 
of one of the hero’s many brides, is awaiting the arrival of 
Indraputra, who has been invited to come and slay a demon 
that is killing the people of Samanta Beranta. As the head 
of the young hero’s escort passes, Eaja Talela Shah turns to 
his son and asks, “ Indra Jilani ! is that Indraputra ? ” 
And Indra Jilani makes answer, Nay, your highness. That 
is Ghuran, captain to the djinn Eaja Gohar,” and he tells of 
the captain’s fight with Indraputra, so that Eaja Talela Shah 
marvels at the wiles and the might of Indraputra. A moment 
later there are seen 140 gilded pennons and umbrellas of 
many colours, under which two fairy princes ride on dragons 
with sword and quiver hanging from their shoulders and 
wondrous javelins in their hands. Again Eaja Talela Shah 
asks his son, Is that Indraputra ? ” And Indra Jilani 
makes answer, Nay, your highness, those are two fairy 
princes from the lake called The Sea of Marvels.” A moment 
later are seen 240 golden pennons and gilded umbrellas with 
fringes of pearls, under which ride Eaja Puspa Pandai and 
his son Dinur Pandai with quivers of pearl inset with gold 
and jewels and with sharp swords and lances hanging from 
their shoulders. And again Eaja Talela Shah asks, Is that 
Indraputra ? ” And Indra Jilani makes answer, '' Nay, 
your highness, those are Eaja Puspa Pandai and his son 
with their retinue of wild beasts.” 

There is a Malay collection of beast tales, entitled the 
Hikayat Pelandok Jinaka^ or ''The story of Mousedeer 
the Wily ” which also exhibits Indian and Persian influences. 

^ Eihayat Pelandoh 0. T. Dussek, Malay Literature Series, 13, pp. 66-6, 
Singapore, 1915. 
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It too belongs to tbe period of Malay Mstory wien Hindu 
folk-lore was acquiring Muslim accretions. And it contains 
a passage that is clearly a copy or parody of tie literary 
device used in the Hihayat Indraputm to give some life to 
the tedious description of a procession : — 

When he had got near Mousedeer the Wily, the King of the 
Lions beheld the subjects of the Shaikh of the Jungle World 
approaching in lines hke the waves of the sea, and he said 
to the Bang of the Monkeys, ‘ Which is Mousedeer the Wily ? 
Show me where he is!’ Then the King of the Monkeys 
bowed in homage, saying, ' Your highness, this is the King of 
the Bears with all his company.’ Then the King of the Lions 
went nearer to where was the Shaikh of the Jungle World 
and he saw a great crowd and said, ' King of the Monkeys, 
is that the place where the Shaikh of the Jungle World is ? ’ 
But the King of the Monkeys said, * Nay, your highness. 
That is the King of the Jackals with all his subjects.’ A 
moment later the King of the Lions saw mountainous rows 
of animals one after the other and he said, ‘ King of the 
Monkeys, is that Mousedeer the Wily ? ’ But the King of the 
Monkeys made answer, ^ Nay, your highness, they are his 
friends.’ ” . 

And so on and so on with deer and tiger and porcupine 
until at last the mouse-deer is reached. 

Turn to the third book of the Iliad ^ where Priam is sitting 
on Troy tower along with elders too old for war, who talk in 
the “ thin voice of grasshoppers Helen passes and Priam 
calls to her, Come here, dear child, and tell me who is that 
warrior so goodly and so huge. There are others taller by 
a head but never yet have I seen one so handsome and so 
kingly.” And Helen, fair among women, answers, “ . . . That 
is Agamemnon, son of Atreus, a great king and mighty 
spearman. ...” Then Priam sees Odysseus and asks, '' Come, 
tell me, dear child, who is that ? Shorter by a head than 
Agamemnon but broader of chest and shoulders. His armour 
1 Iliad m, 149ff. 
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lies on tlie bountiful eartb while like a bell-wether he ranges 
among the w-arrior ranks. Yes, he looks like a fleecy ram 
ordering a big flock of white ewes/' Then Helen, sprung from 
Zeus, makes answer, That is Laertes' son, crafty Odysseus, 
who was reared in rugged Ithaca and is skilled in all the ways 
of wile and cunning. . . ." And thirdly Priam sees Alas and 
asks, Who is this other Achaian warrior, goodly and tall, 
outdoing the Argives in height and breadth of shoulder ? " 
And Helen, fair among women, makes answer, That is 
huge Aias, bulwark of the Achaians. And on the other side, 
among the Cretans, Idomeneus stands like a god with the 


Cretan captains gathered about him." 



Flotsam from G-reece has reached the Malay archipelago 
from time to time, probably never directly. In a dolmen of 
East Java ^ of the third century b.c. have been found blue 
Greek beads with white eyes that belong to the sixth century 
before Christ ; but imitations of the same bead have been 
discovered along the ancient caravan-routes of China, whence 
local junks must have carried the genuine specimens to Java. 
The Malay is acquainted with some of Aesop's fables, but they 
must have come from India, where they occur in Jataka tales 
illustrated two centuries before Christ on a stupa at Bharhut. 
Several versions of the story of Danae have found their way 
into Malayan literature, one at least of them from a Perso- 
Arabio recension of the pseudo-Callisthenes account of 
Alexander the Great.^ In one recension of a Malay romance^ 
the Hikiyat Nahhoda Muda^ (whose plot of Indian origin 
was used by Shakespeare for AlVs Well that Ends Well), 
the clever heroine Siti Sara sends her maid, Miss Pomegranate, 
to take two young men for several days thirty cakes, seven 
bowls of palm-sugar, and a ewer of water, with the message 

^ A History of Malaya^ B. O. Winstedt, pp. 16-17, 1935. 

® The date, authorship, contents, and some MSS. of the Malay romance 
of Alexander the Great. R. 0. Winstedt, JRAS,, Malayan Branch, vol. xvi, 
pt. 2 (1938), pp. 1-23. 

® Hilcayat Nahhoda Muda, B. 0. Winstedt, JEAS., Straits Branch, 
No. 83 (1921), pp. 104-9. 
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that the month has thirty days and the week seven and the 
tide is full and not ebbing. When one day the maid gives her 
lover four of the cakes, one bowl of sugar, and a drink of water, 
the young men return an answer, '' The month lacked four 
days, the week one, and the tide ebbed before its time.’’ 
Exactly the same episode occurs in a modern Greek tale.^ 

Is it perhaps possible that the literary device of iterated 
inquiry from a bystander as to the identity of warrior princes 
passing by has come to the Malay by way of Seleucia or Bactria 
from Homeric Greece ? Almost certainly parallels are to 
be found in Indian literature. And the human roind is not 
so inventive that one can encounter identical motifs in art 
or literature or philosophy without looking round for some 
connection between them, however remote. 


1 Receuil de Contes Popuiaires Grecs. Tale IV. E. Legrand, Paris, 1881 » 
and Clouston' 8 Flowers from a Persian Garden, pp. 276-7, 2nd edition, 
London, 1894. 




Symbols of Parentage in Archaic Chinese 
Part II 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

II /TR. KUO MO-JO, in his essay to establish the original 
identity of the characters now written fi| tsu and 
she, asserts that in early ages men held the male organ to 
be a manifestation of divine power. Sometimes, he says, 
they termed this power jH tsu, and sometimes ft she, as in 
the expression j|| frt ch'ih she, to hurry to the she,^ that is, to 
hurry forward bearing the phallic divinity on their shoulders. 
This custom still exists. A gentleman of Yang Chou ^ 

(a city in Kiangsu Province) informed Kuo that at mid- 
Spring, in the second month of Spring, on the shang ssu 
Festival day (i.e. 6th of the Chinese moon), the Yang Chou 
practice was to make enormous paper models of the male 
and female emblems, one of each, and for a procession of 
men and women carrying these on their shoulders, to hurry 
along to burn them in front of the Shun Yang Temple. This 
is called ^ ^ ging ch‘un, Welcoming the Spring. 

In the above passage, as elsewhere, Mr. Kuo Mo-jo shows 
himself a bold inquirer and while his views are never to be 
neglected on topics with which he is familiar, they require 
to be scrutinized with attention and an acid drop of scepticism. 

It is Mr. Kuo's thesis that four now dissimilar characters 
were originally expressed by one and the same graphic symbol 
The corresponding four words or units of modern Chinese 
speech are tsu, ancestor, t% soil, shih, youngster, and wmg, 
king. These are their modern senses, and their sounds in 
hmn hm, the ofS-cial dialect. If a single pictogram served for 
these four words different in their several purports and 
probably in their contemporaneous sounds, how was the reader 
of that age to know which word he was to understand ? 

^ Quoted, Kuo says, from Mo Tzu ^ -J* (4tl}. and 5th century b.c,). 
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Again, the Honan relics show the archaic scription of jb 

t‘u, soil, to he which Kuo sajs in shape is now that of 

J. tsu, ancestor, itself a phallic emblem, ^ ^ ^ 

yiX tsu tzu Jising chin. I cannot concur in this and discern a 
lack of verisimilitude. 

An older view of and one approved by a distinguished 

scholar, Wang Kuo-wei, was that it represented a clod set 
up on the surface of the earth, as a symbolic act, being perhaps 
part of the ceremonial of the jjib she, or worship of the Earth 
Spirit. And here I would note that the character ti. Earth, 
written with those two components, appears not to occur 
either on the old Bronzes or on the Honan bones. That seems 
a strange omission for so well known a word. The Lesser Seal 
form included in the Shuo Wen is mutatis mutandis the same 
as the modern, and an alleged ehou wen scription with a 
blend of fou, # 5M(apparently), which is 

added, does not concern us. What does concern us is an unusual 

variant of ti, written thus, in K'dnghsi, where it is 

cited from the ^ ^ Chi Yiln Dictionary, but in a separate 
entry in the former work, and not among the five so-called 
Jcu wen forms added under ti. Now in the inscriptions on 
the Honan relics there occur several examples of the character 
Vu, with two and sometimes three dots round the top, 

thus, and , mostly followed by the old form of 
^ fang. Such compounds have hitherto been considered 
as variants of t%, and of course they may be. But 

seeing that elsewhere these dots are a well-known combining 
form of vK water, the combination certainly answers 

to the ICanghsi character accepted as an older scription 
of ti, earth. 

If Kuo's explanation of the archaic character of J;: t^u 
is valid, I wonder how he explains these dots. Another 
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CMnese writer thonglit the form might represent the 

tongue, but I cannot now give the reference. The same 
solution had occurred to me as possible, though not very 
strongly. The character for tongue, $ she, cannot be traced 
to an earlier date than the Lesser Seal of the Shiio Wen, 


where it appears as 



and is explained as composed of 


□ ¥ou, mouth, and ^ han, shield, which is hardly illuminating. 


But rather against the tongue explanation of 



is the 


absence of the character Q k'ou, mouth, which we might 
reasonably expect to find. To pass to another point. Kuo 
asserts that the ancient soxmd of t>y traditional usage 
pronoimced fu, was she or, as he puts it, that '' was the 
ancient character fi M dh ^ fi ^ she 

tzu. But what was the ancient sound of this ambiguous word 1 
Was it the (archaic) pronunciation of fib or the (archaic) 
pronunciation of jfc she ? Or was there one single sound, 
from which the two later and very discrepant syllables fu 
and she have since diverged, unlikely as that appears? 
Our author appears to see no need to deal with this point. 

We come next to the two characters now written 
youngster, as Kuo thinks it originally meant, or with Legge, 
an officer, a gentleman, or with Waley, a knight, and 3E 
a king or prince. Mr. Kuo Mo-jo suggests an ingenious explana- 
tion of the one or more cross-bars in both the modern and 
medieval structure of these two characters as due to the 
growth of reticence, and a preference for periphrasis to the 

fearless old fashion ’’ of a less artificial and convention- 
ridden mode of life. And this new awareness would cause 
scribes to adopt corresponding disguises in their pictograms. 

Other students may form more confident opinions than 
I as to the justice of Mr. Kuo Mo-jo's hypothesis regarding 
these two characters. For myself I hold an open mind, but 
am not yet convinced of its validity. 

There remains to be noticed only the type shown in the 
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left-hand colmnii of Plate II, the character p; p, in its 
modern guise, but anciently ^ , ^ , with other slight 


differences in its simple outline. The current explanation of 
its form (given on p. 353, JRAS,^ June, 1940), does not, in 
view of the actual examples of p (A, B, 0) on the Honan 
Bones, appear to be supported by their evidence. The forms 
cited A, B, 0 do not recall the outline of a spoon or ladle. 


which should surely have had some such figure as 



even the variant marked C, if that were appealed to is, as it 
happens, indistinguishable from the ancient form of 7] tao 
a knife, not of t; p, a spoon. 

Those who accept Mr. Kuo Mo-jo’s origin of the character 
H isu (as I do), would presumably look for an analogous 
naturalistic prototype of b p, and it would be easy to 
devise one, but it would not conform to the type shown in 
Plate 11, unless an earlier Y-shaped symbol could be accepted 
as a solution. 



Two Notes 00 Ptolemy’s Geography of ladia 

Br E. H. JOHNSTON. 

L Doxjnga 

rflHE Periplus Maris Erythrssi describes tbe seaports below 
Baiygaza in tbe following way according to Scboif's 
translation : “ Tbe market-towns of this region are, in order, 
after Barygaza : Suppara, and tbe city of Calliena, wbicb 
intbe time of tbe elder Saraganus ^ became a lawful market- 
'town ; but since it came into tbe possession of Sandares 
[an unjustified conjecture for tbe text’s Sandanes] tbe port 
is much obstructed, and Greek skips landing there may cbance 
to be taken to Barygaza under guard. Beyond Calliena there 
are other market-towns of this region ; Semylla. . . Suppara 
is now Sopara on tbe coast above Bassein, Semylla is Cemula 
of two inscriptions, now Cbaul, and Calliena is Kalyana. 
This last, situated at tbe foot of tbe two regular ascents of 
tbe Western Ghats leading towards Nasik and Poona 
respectively and with good access to tbe sea, was tbe natural 
outlet for tbe commerce of tbe Andhra dominions on the 
west coast, and the notice, just quoted, shows bow its trade 
was stifled, as tbe Ksabaratas extended their rule southwards 
from Broach. It is uimecessary here to consider who are tbe 
kings alluded to in this passage or in the earlier one mentioning 
Nambanus (a conjecture for tbe text’s Mambarus), but clearly 
we are deahng with the rivalry of tbe Western Satraps and tbe 
Andhra kings. That the former were successful in their 
policy towards Kalyana is shown by Ptolemy’s omission of tbe 
town. Tbe order he gives (taking Renou’s text) is Souppara, 
mouth of tbe River Goaris, Dounga, mouth of tbe River 
Bendas, Semyla. Dounga has taken the place of Kalyana, 
but was evidently less suited to the handling of commerce, 

' ^ For this name see J. Bloch in Melanges Sylvain Levi^ 6-7, though I con- 
fess to finding his solution more difficult than that of Boyer which he rejects. 
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because Oosmas lndicopleiistes in tbe sixth century refers to 
Kalyana four times as one of the great marts. The mention 
by Ptolemy of the Eiver Goaris between Souppara and Dounga, 
and of the Eiver Bendas between Dounga and Semyla, makes 
it certain that the town must have been somewhere on the 
island of Salsette ; and the two rivers can only be the modern 
Ulhas and Amba. Scrutiny of the 1-in. Survey Map of the 
island shows that, if the name of Dounga has survived to 
modern times, the only possibility is Dongri exactly opposite 
Bassein at the north end of the island. This has its difficulties ; 
for from the latitudes and longitudes given by Ptolemy 
the site should be further down the island, but probably his 
statements should not be taken too strictly, as he had figures 
for a few places only and calculated the remainder on informa- 
tion which would produce merely approximate results. 
Another point is more important. The Survey map does not 
indicate the exact spelling, but presumably Dongri is connected 
with Marathi domgar^ '' a hill,” and, as appears later, Ptolemy’s 
d in Dounga stands for an Indian dh. The d here may represent 
an original d, since Bloch holds that is connected with 

dumg ^ and he cites similar cases, but the aspirate has still 
to be accounted for. In one respect Dongri fits the con- 
ditions, because the map lets us deduce that, though suitable 
as a terminus for traffic down the passes of the Ghats, it was 
unlikely to have been permanently satisfactory as a port. 

Whether the identification is acceptable or not, the important 
point is that Dounga for a certain period took the place of 
Kalyana. And a parallel phenomenon is to be observed in the 
local inscriptions, that is, the appearance of a town called 
Dhenukakata or Dhenukakataka as the home of donors to 
cave temples. At Karle on the road up the Ghats from 
Kalyana to Poona thirteen of the seventeen inscribed pillars 
were given by inhabitants of Dhenukakata, of which six were 
given by Yavanas, one of the latter giving two ; the ghara- 
mugha was also presented by a gandhiha^ and constructed by 
^ La formation de la langue, marathe, 127. 
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a carpenter {mrAhakin), of the same town.^ Of the remaining 
donors of pillars one belongs to Soparaka (two inscriptions) 
and two to unidentified towns, and one has no residence 
specified. The date of the cave ^ is more or less settled by the 
inscriptions as not far removed from the time of Usabhadata, 
son-in-law of Nahapana and donor of a village to support 
the cave ; one pillar moreover was given by a son of 
Usahhadata, who is probably the same individual. The 
palaeography of this last inscription is compatible with the 
existence of a gap between it and Usabhadata’s inscription, 
corresponding to the difference of generations and to the time 
it would take to excavate from the entrance to the pillar. 
It is significant that there are no inscriptions from inhabitants 
of Kalyana, and it seems that the Ksaharatas had stopped 
its trade and that Dhenukakata had risen to such wealth in 
its place that its inhabitants could be mainly responsible for 
the excavation of a cave remarkable for its size and magnifi- 
cent decoration. The number of the Yavanas suggests that they 
were Greeks, perhaps of mixed blood, engaged in the trade 
between India and the Roman Empire ; the elaboration of the 
columns suggests that they were doing well out of it. Further 
that a gandhiha could have paid for the famous portal is note- 
worthy ; he must have been a dealer on a large scale in the 
perfumes which formed one of the chief items in the same 
commerce. As Greek merchants appear to have been confined 
in their operations to the seaports and to have taken no part 
in the inland trade,^ Dhenukakata must surely have been 
a seaport. It occurs again in an inscription in the cave of 
Sailarwadi beyond Karle and probably of the same date, 
but when we turn to Ka^heri on the island of Salsette, we 
find one mention only of an inhabitant of Dhenukakata, 
namely in the small cave, kxvi. No. 1020 of Liiders’ list, and 

1 For the inscriptions see Ltiders’ list, and Ind.^ xviii, 325 ff., and 
xxiv, 282. 

2 Cf. J. Marshall in CEl,, i, 636-7. 

2 Cf. for instance, Warmington, Commerce between the Boman Empire 
and India (1928), 260. 
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belonging probably to about tbe time when the Andhras had 
finally reconquered the Konkan under Yajna ^ri. But it is 
not easy to draw the correct inferences from the eight refer- 
ences to inhabitants of Kalyana in the latter caves. As I 
understand the evidence, three of them, Nos. 1001, 1013, and 
1032 of Liiders’ list, date from before the invasion of the 
Western Satraps, and three more, Nos. 998, 1000, and 1024, 
belong to the time when the Konkan had passed for ever out 
of their hands ; of the remaining two, Nos. 986 and 1014, 
one belongs to the interval between the two periods of Saka 
rule, and the other may. To the only other inscriptions which 
mention inhabitants of Kalyana, Nos. 1177 and 1179 of Junnar, 
I cannot assign an exact date on the facts available, I conclude 
that the prosperity of Dhenukakata, which does not appear 
in any other inscriptions, is limited to the period when it was 
in ^aka hands, and that at all other times under Andhra rule 
Kalyana was the centre of trade in this area. 

Thus the parallel between the history of Dounga in the 
Greek sources^ and of Dhenukakata in the inscriptions is 
exact, and it is natural to equate Dounga and Dhenuka, 
which presents little difficulty. Sanskrit intervocalic h 
is rendered by g in Ptolemy and the aspirated dh by d, so 
that the consonants correspond. For the vowels I see two 
possible explanations. Dhenu may have been pronounced 
dheu locally, as is also done in modern Indian languages,^ 
or Ptolemy’s text may be slightly corrupted. Thus an original 
Donuga might have been read as Dounga, and the v taken 
as a slip of the pen for y. The first seems preferable, but the 
second is quite possible palseographically. Further, toa or 
hapha, '' slope of a hill,” would suit the equation with Dongri, 
as the map shows the village at the foot of the slope of 
a hill. 

This inquiry throws some light on the reactions which the 
sudden expansion of the maritime trade with the West in the 
first century a.b. caused in India and on the manner in which 
^ e.g. in Tirinit according to Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 1114. 
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tlie various problems bf ctrouology are inteidependent. 
From tbe Periplus it is evident that Kalyana was developed 
by the Andhras to enable them to take their share in the 
lucrative trafiSic. Their efforts were sufficiently successful 
to excite the jealousy of the Saka rulers at Barygaza ; probably 
the difficulties of the approach to the latter port, which the 
Periplus emphasizes, led to merchants favouring Kalyana. 
It is not clear from the evidence why the Sakas should not 
have continued to use Kalyana, once they had acquired 
possession of it. Possibly they felt that their hold on it was 
insecure, while Salsette was more easily defended, and so 
long as they held that island they could control the trade. 
There were no really suitable - ports to the south, and the 
natural outlet from the Deccan was by the island. Ptolemy, 
however, shows that Dhenukakata was not an emporium ; 
probably it was used as a feeder port for Barygaza, and. the 
Yavanas were engaged, not in the direct trade with Alexandria, 
but with coasting trade to Barygaza, thus securing for it the 
commercial products from the Deccan, which otherwise would 
never have gone there but have been shipped direct to the 
west. Further the great cave at Karle was constructed when 
Dhenukakata was flourishing, and must be later in date than 
the Periplus. Schoff dated the latter to about A.n. 60, but his 
views were rejected by later German scholars, whose arguments 
for the reign of Domitian led Rostovtzeff in his Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, pp. 91 and 93, to 
treat their conclusions as certain. Now the middle of the 
first century a.b. is again in favour.^ The date evidently 
depends on the determination of the period when the western 
Satraps were moving into the Konkan, and that again is 
affected by the vexed question of Kushan chronology. It 
seems that, if we take the earlier date for the Periplus, then 
we must accept the earher dating for Kaiiiska, whereas the 

^ See Schoff’s introduetion to his translation, and for the literature 
of the two later stages, Warmington, op. cit,, 343, n. 51, and Tarn, Greeks 
in, Bactria and India, 148, n. 4. 
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later dating accords with Professor Konow’s well-known 
views and involves postponing the excavation of Karle to 
the second century a.d., which has not yet been proposed by 
any authority on Indian archaeology. 

The two Greek works also allow us to infer how the Andhra 
kings dealt with the situation created by the aggression of 
the Satraps. ThB Feriflus records Cemula as an ordinary 
port, but to Ptolemy it is an emporium, a change which can 
only be explained if the Andhras had made it the centre for 
the export trade of their kingdom in place of Kalyapa. It 
had not equally good communications with the Deccan, so 
long as Kalyapa was in hostile hands, and it may not have 
become prosperous till a later period, as the only inscriptions 
recorded in the caves by its inhabitants, those at Kapheri 
of the sons of Kohanimita, a goldsmith, Liiders’ Nos. 996 and 
1033. belong to an earlier date. 


II. An Indian SouECE. 

Inquiry into the interactions between the Greek and 
■Jn.li'g.'n cultures during the several centuries they were in 
close political or commercial contact is impeded by the 
diffic ulty of identifying the texts that might have been used 
by either side, so that Ptolemy’s apparent use of an Indian 
source in drawing up the seventh book of his geography 
requires full consideration. While the parallel between his 
list of the momtains of India and a verse occurring in the 
MaJiabhdrata and many Purapas was observed long ago, 
the matter was not followed up, because the texts had not 
been critically examined ; recent research has opened out 
new possibilities. 

Ptolemy begins his description of India with an account 
of the coastline, evidently based on information from- Greek 
traders with the east. But for the interior he does not make 
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of Ms own, wMch must depend on some other authority. 
He starts with the seven internal mountain ranges, wMch 
can be identified, not only by their names, but also by the 
latitudes and longitudes he assigns to them, despite his faulty 
conception of the shape of the country. Next he describes 
the river system, beginning with the rivers that issue from 
the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, and proceeding with 
those that rise in five of his seven ranges. For the latter he 
is only concerned to note the origin of those rivers whose 
mouths are recorded in his account of the coastline, and so 
he omits the two ranges, from which none of the rivers he 
mentioned descended to the sea. Finally he enumerates the 
various districts of India with their principal towns, travelling 
from the north to the east, then to the west, and ending up 
with the south. For comparison we have firstly the 
geograpMcal passage in MahdbMmta, vi, 309-384, wMch was 
taken over by the Padmajpurana} and secondly a series of 
closely related texts in the other Puranas. The former, as 
it stands in the vulgate, is late and somewhat muddled, giving 
bare lists of mountains, rivers, and peoples, without that 
linking up of the first two wMch distinguishes Ptolemy’s 
geography. When the critical edition of the BMsmaparvan 
appears, improvements in the text are hardly likely to bring 
it into correlation with Ptolemy, and I need not discuss it 
further. The various geograpMcal passages in the Puranas 
have been analysed with great care by Korfel,^ who finds that 
they are all based on two recensions, one shorter and one 
longer, of the same text. Both recensions appear in the 
Brahmapurdna, wMch contains a good deal of old matter, 
but partly owing to the bad tradition of the Purana texts 
they can only be reconstituted subject to considerable varia- 
tions of reading and some interpolation. The shorter recension, 

^ See for this S. K, Belvalkar in A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies 
(P. W. Thomas Volume), 19 ff. 

2 BMratavarsay Heft vi, Beitrage zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft u. 
Beligionsgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1931, 
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wliich Kirfel gives good reason for liolding to be tie older, con- 
tains after tbe introduction tbe verse already mentioned wHch 
details the seven cMef mountain ranges, tte hulaparmtas, 
and follows tMs up witb an account of tlie river system as 
connected with tke mountains, starting with, the Himalayas 
and continuing with the seven ranges ; only two rivers are 
given for each with a word for etc.” A few verses, added 
in some versions, about the peoples of India evidently found 
no place in the original, which had two verses, stating the 
I names of the boundary peoples ; the allusion in these latter 

to the Yavanas as forming the western boundary folk is 
suggestive of the text’s antiquity. The second recension is 
based on the same arrangement, but with much greater 
detail, cataloguing a number of individual mountains and 
giving all the important rivers that flow from each range, 
and it concludes with a list of the Indian peoples, taking the 
I Madhyade&, and then the northern, eastern, southern, and 

' western quarters in order. The parallelism in arrangement 

^ with Ptolemy of the two texts, as regards the mountains 

: and river systems, is remarkable, and makes a detailed 

comparison advisable, I know of no list in Sanskrit of ancient 
cities, and it is not possible to trace any relation between this 
part of Ptolemy’s description and the Puranic catalogue of 
peoples, which seems to be later than his time. 

In both recensions the verse giving the seven mountain 
I ranges runs : — 

I Mahendro Malayah Sahyah SuJctimdn Bhsajparvatah [ 

1 VindJiyas ca Pdriydtras ca saptdtra hulajparvatdh [ [ 

The corresponding verse in the epic, MBh, vi, 318, 

: substitutes Gandhamadanah in the Calcutta edition, and 

; RJcsavdn api in the Bombay text, for RJcsaparmtah, and the 

r epic knows the name of this range only in the form Rksavat, 

J a point to which I recur below. I take each of these names 

> in turn with their respective rivers, following Ptolemy’s order. 

^ (1) Apokopa, or Poinai Theon. The position assigned to it 

I shows clearly that the Pariyatra range is meant. Apokopa 

I . JBAS. JULY 1941. 16 

I 
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I— ^ ■ 
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is a purely Greek name, meaning a cleft or '' steep MU 
and when Ptolemy inserts a Greek name it is tke translation 
of tke Indian name, as is exemplified in tKe two cases below 
of Sardonyx and Psendostomos. Here Ptolemy has two 
alternative Greek names, and the Sanskrit corresponds by 
having two forms, between which no one has ever been able 
to decide, namely Pariyatra and Paripatra. It appears that 
both forms were already current in the second century a.d., 
and that they were explained etymologically by some Indian 
informant to the Greeks as derived from ydtaya, torture,’’ 
“ punish,” and probably from pdtaya, cleave,” respectively. 
The second necessitates the substitution of a cerebral for a 
dental, but Indian et 3 rmologists did perform some wonderful 
acrobatics to reduce aU words to verbal roots, or just possibly 
there was a Prakrit form with a cerebral, though, as the only 
known contemporary form is Pdrivata iiom an inscription 
at Hasik,^ I am not disposed to accept this solution. Ptolemy 
gives no river as rising in it and does not mention the source 
of the Mahi,- which he treats as a confluent of the Narmada 
and which is the only one known to him of the rivers classified 
under this range in the longer recension. The shorter text 
names only the Vedasmrti, which has not been satisfactorily 
identified. 

(2) Mount Sardonyx. Ball’s identification of this mountain 
with the hills containing famous agate mines between Ratanpur 
and Rajpipla appears to have been generally accepted, but is 
inconsistent with the data of the texts. Ptolemy places it 
south of the Narmada, over whose direction he has gone 
astray, but also he puts its centre close to and N.E. of Ujjain, 
and that this is the correct indication for ascertaining its 
position is shown by the Periplus^ reference to the fact that 
agate and carnelian were brought to Barygaza from Ujjain. 
It may be taken that by this range Ptolemy meant the hills 

^ Ep, Ind,, viii, 60. Senart reads Pdricdta, whieli appears to be the 
reading intended by the injscriber, but it is fairly certain that Pdrivdta 
should have been written. 
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north of Jabalpur stretching up to Bundelkhand, from which 
agates are obtained^ The only one of the seven ranges of 
the Puranas with which it can be equated is ^uktimat, whose 
position has not been definitely determined. Nundolal Dey’s 
Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India 
describes it as the range joining the Pariyatra and Jlksa 
chains, giving . it, however, an impossible extension into 
Gondwana. The Mahahharata, according to the context of 
its mention at ii, 1079, evidently contemplates its being nearer 
the Ganges, so that it may include the hills of Bundelkhand 
and the Kaimur hills. The correctness of this indication is 
confirmed by the recurrence of the name in Suktimati 
(Sotthivati in Pali), the capital of the Cedi country, which 
corresponds more or less to Bimdelkhand, and in the river 
with the same appellation, now the Ken. Corroboration from 
the river system is unobtainable, because Ptolemy knows of 
none rising in it and the Puranic list is textually confused 
and has no river which can be safely identified. Obviously 
it remains to determine what iuM signifies in Suktimat. 
The ordinary sense “ oyster shell ”, “ mother of pearl ”, 
is inapplicable and I would suggest that it means agate ’ 
or “chalcedony”. It is quite uncertain what were the 
ancient Indian terms for the various semi-precious stones of 
this class, and the suitability of this sense for iuUi is illuminated 
by a passage of Pliny,^ “ By sardonyx, as the name itself 
implies, was formerly meant a sarda with a whiteness in it, 
like the flesh under the human finger-nail, the white part 
being transparent like the rest of the stone.” The corre- 
spondence between Sardonyx and ^uktimat seems to me 
complete, and its situation free from doubt, but it is perhaps 
worth noting that the Sanskrit name had a limited currency, 
being known only to the epic and the Purapas. 

(3) Ouindion. The equation with Vindhya is certain, but 
we are not entitled to assume that Ptolemy indicates the 

^ Warmington, op. eit,, 240. 

2 McCrindle, Anci^nii India (1901), 130. 
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Sanskrit form. His names, wherever identifiable, betray their 
Prakritic origin, and as in his geography ti stands for c in 
Tiastanes and di for j in Diamonna, di here should represent 
jh, aspirated letters being incapable of distinction fcom 
unaspirated in Greek transliteration. The form he knew 
therefore is Vinjha, corresponding to Vijha (for Vimjha) 
in the Nasik inscription already quoted. According to him 
the rivers rising in the range are the Namades and the 
hTanagounas, coinciding with the shorter Puranic text’s 
Ifarmada and Surasa. The Nanagounas or Surasa is clearly 
the Tapti, about the location of whose mouth Ptolemy was 
strangely misinformed. He adds under the account of the 
Ganges the So, which is included in the list of the longer text 
(4) Bittigo (v.l. Bgttigo). Ptolemy’s indications show that 
the Malaya range is meant, and McCrindle, following CaldweU, 
explains the Greek name as derived from the Tamil of 
one of the chief peaks.i Ptolemy specifies the three rivers 
flowing &om it as the Pseudostomos, now the Periyar, whose 
lower course is still known by a similar name, the Baris, now 
the Pall or PMai, and the S61en, which can only be the 
Tamraparm.2 Unavailing attempts have been made to find 
an Indian name which could have been transcribed by the 
last of these, but presumably it is the Greek word meaning 
“pipe”, “groove”, “channel”, and translates a local 
name for the Tamraparrii or the lower part of its course. 
Of the Sanskrit texts the shorter one names the Krtamala 
and the Tamraparni ; the former has been identified with 
the Vaigai,» a river unknown to Ptolemy. The longer text 
adds the Puspajati and Ulpalavati, for which the readings 
and identifications are too rmcertain for discussion to be 
profitable. There may be evidence in the Tamil classical 

^ Anci&fht iTidid by PtolsTifiy^ 78 . 

® Eor the local information, which make the first two of these identifioa- 
ions oe^m, see Kanakasabhai, The Tamils eighteen hundred gears ago, 19 . 

“o " ^ alternative name is Ketumala, ibid., 24 , 

/iusat23 1, verse 2. ? » ? 
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poetry wHch would be relevant, but, if so, it is not known 
to me. 

(5) Adisatbxon. As Ptolemy makes tbe Kaveri rise in it, tbe 
range meant must be that known as the Sahya, despite the 
impossible position allocated to it. Of the Sanskrit texts 
only the longer one mentions it among the rivers. The original 
form of the name in Greek is not certain (v.l. Adissa®, Adeisa®), 
and some of the Latin MSS. have Adrisatus or Adisatrus. 
But, whatever it was, it clearly represents the Sanskrit Adri 
Sahya, inverted from the more usual Sahyadri. The Prakritic 
form known to Ptolemy’s source should have been Sahya 
also according to the NTasik inscription quoted twice above, 
and hya would offer such difficulties of transliteration to a 
Greek that a guess at the correct reading of Ptolemy’s text 
is idle. 

(6) Ouxenton. The identification with the Rksa range is 
standard now and acceptable. Comparison of rivers is impos- 
sible, because those named by Ptolemy, the Tundis, Dosaron, 
and Adamas, cannot be definitely identified, while the Sanskrit 
texts are in hopeless disorder at this point. The form Ouxenton 
is of interest. As pointed out above, the epic has the name 
in the form Rbsavat, and the original reading of the verse 
about the seven ranges may well have been RJcsavdn apt, 
not Ehsaparvatah, Ptolemy’s form clearly comes from a 
Prakrit derivative of this, with the usual Prakrit ending of 
-mntay probably Ucchavanta rather than Uksavanta ; but 
uccha from Sk. rhsa appears not to have been authenticated 
so far, and the reading Vijhachavatd^ of the Nasik inscription 
referred to above implies Acchavanta, which is what would 
be expected. Unless the inscription was wrongly incised and 
should have read Vijhochavata°, the vowel in Ptolemy remains 
hard to explain. The variant also of the Calcutta edition of 
the Mahabharata, GandJiamddanah, is noteworthy as possibly 
preserving an old name. As I tried to show once,^ the original 
site of Vaisvamtara’s hermitage in the famous Jataka was 

1 JMAS,, 1939, 232 ff. 
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somewliere bebiiid Gaya in. the hills mcluded in. epic times in 
the Rksa range, but later tradition placed it in the fabulous 
Gandhamadana forest. If Gandhamadana had once been 
a name for the whole or part of the Rksa range, the shift of 
the story’s scene becomes comprehensible as a confusion 
between two places of the same name, the better known, 
though mythical, ultimately obtaining the preference. 

(7) Arouaia. The exact reading is uncertain, the number 
of variants being large, in Greek Arouraia, Oroudia, Aroura, 
Ouroudia, Arouedon, and in Latin Orundus, Arudii, Orudum, 
Orudii. These suggest that there should be a consonant 
after -on, probably A, or, if not, r. The range indicated is 
the Mahendra, though Ptolemy’s mistaken conception of 
the shape of peninsular India has led him to attribute the 
wrong rivers to it, namely the Tunnas (the Pennar ? ), 
the Maisolos (the Kistna), and the Manda (which must be the 
Mahanadi, if Kannagara is Kanarak). Mahendra covers a 
considerable complex of hills besides those in Ganjam, and 
the Mahanadi might be said to rise in it, but not the- other 
two, which properly belong to the Sahyadri. The shorter 
Puranic text names the Trisama and the Esikulya. The latter 
may have been rightly identified with the Rasikulia in Ganjam ; 
the former is unknown, but the possibility of its being the 
Mahanadi, otherwise not mentioned, is not excluded. The 
equation with Mahendra, however, takes us no nearer solving 
the form or origin of Ptolemy’s name. 

About the rivers flowing from the Hindu Kush and 
Himalayas, not much need be said. The shorter Sanskrit 
version names two only, and the longer one here divides into 
two recensions with numerous rivers, which include all those 
referred to by Ptolemy except the Swat. It is noteworthy 
that for the Kabul and Chenab Ptolemy uses the later Puranic 
forms, not the Vedic names known to the earlier Greek writers, 
and that for the other four Panjab rivers his forms render 
the Indian names more correctly, as shown by the following 
table : — 
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Purdv^as. Ptolemy. Early Greek Names. 

Kuliu Koas Kdphen, Kophes 

^atadm Zadadros Hesydrus 

Vitasta Bidaspes (? for Hydaspes 

Bidastes) 

Vipasa Eibasis Hyphasis 

Iravati, or Arouadis {many Hydraotes 

Airavati v.l.) 

Candrabhaga Sandabal (for Akesines 
Sandabaga) 

For the Gangetic system Ptolemy’s sources were defective, 
or else lie did not know where to place the various tributaries 
named by earlier authors ; he gives only the Diamouna 
(Yamuna), Sarabos (Sarabhu, later Sarayu, now Sarju), and 
So (go?ia). 

The position may now be summed up, taking into account 
our knowledge of the method in which Ptolemy treated his 
authorities. He did not copy his sources verbatim, but 
treated them with discrimination, that is to say in as critical 
a manner as his limited knowledge allowed ^ ; that his results 
were often mistaken is due to the lack of a framework of 
places whose positions had been accurately determined by 
astronomical observations. For the coast-line of India he 
evidently relied on information derived, directly or mediately, 
from Greek traders, and which, as shown by the previous 
note and by his account of Ceylon, was up to date. But this 
was not in general available for the interior of India, and he 
did not exploit the works of previous Greek historians, as 
may be inferred from the differences of his nomenclature and 
from his ignorance of the Gangetic river system. One of his 
sources was a list of towns which cannot now be traced ; 
this may have been obtained from Greek informants, as it is 
particularly detailed for the Kushan dominions, the one part 
of India familiar to Greeks.. The other source dealt with the 
mountains and rivers of India. His account of the former 
squares entirely with the earliest Sanskrit geographical tract 
known to us ; the division of the hills of India into seven 

^ Eor aa instance, Ms handling of Marinus, see the latest discussion in 
A. Herrmann, Das Land der Seide u. Tibet, Leipzig, 1939. 
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groups is tardly an arrangement wMcli would have occurred 
independently to a Greek traveller or mercliant. By itself 
this fact would not be conclusive, as the verse in question 
was clearly well known, but he further arranges his rivers in 
dependence on the mountains in exactly the same way as 
that tract does ; if there is not the same correspondence 
between the rivers as between the mountains, it is because 
his chief concern is with those rivers whose mouths have 
been mentioned by him on the coast-line. Of the big tributary 
rivers he names in all seven for the Indus and three for the 
Ganges. The conclusion seems inescapable that at the base 
of his account there lies the shorter of the two Puranic texts, 
perhaps in a more correct and antique recension than any 
we have. Necessarily he would only have known it in a Greek 
translation or in a Greek account which incorporated it, 
and the translator must have used Prakrit forms of the 


names, apparently following local pronunciation, to judge 
from the varying transliterations, especially of the letter v, 
e.g. Ouindion, but Bibasis and Bidaspes. This usage is 
incidentally not an argument against Greek knowledge of 
the Sanskrit text, because there is evidence that in India 
then, as now, many Sanskrit words and proper names were 
reduced to Prakritic forms in speech.^ Ptolemy did not take 
over the whole of the work, but only so much as was requisite 
for his object, but it is a fact of some significance that an 
identifiable Sanskrit text should have been available in some 
form or other at Alexandria. 


^ See my translation of the Biddhacarita (Panjab Univ. Or. Publications, 
32), pp. xo-xci. 




Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins, and 
the Copper Punch-marked Coins, in the 
British Museum 

By E. H. 0. WALSH 

P a previous paper ^ notes have been given on some points 
in connection with the Silver Punch-marked Coins of the 
Older Thin Class in the British Museum. Here further notes 
are given on the Silver Punch-marked Coins of the Later 
Thick Glass of the Mauryan Period, on the Copper Punch- 
marked Coins, and on the Tribal Coins : for convenience of 
reference the paragraphs are numbered in continuation of 
those of the previous notes. 

The Later Coins on which the Sun and Six-armed Symbol 
DO NOT Occur 

44. Many of the Marks which occur on the Older Class of coins 
are continued on the Later coins, but they also bear a number 
of Marks which do not occur on the Older coins, and which 
distinguish them. The Sun and the Six-armed Symbol of 
all the Older coins also occur on most of the Later coins. 
There are, however, some coins on which those Marks do 
not occur. These are coins Nos. 60 to 80 on pp. 21‘-4 ; Nos. 14 
to 33 on pp. 26, 27 ; and No. 26 on page 47 ; a total of 52 
coins. These coins, therefore, constitute a separate class by 
themselves. It is reasonable to conclude that these coins 
on which those former Marks have been discontinued are 
later than the coins which bear those Marks. 

These coins include several varieties with different groups 
of Marks, and it is difficult to suggest which of the Marks on 
them have taken the place of those two former Marks. In 
the case of certain coins, however, this can be done. 

1 Notes on the Silver Punch-marked Coins in the British Museum 
[Paras. 1 to 17], JEAS., 1937, pp. 613-624 ; and [Paras. 18 to 43], JEAS., 
1938, pp. 21-35. 
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Coin No. 26, p. 47 (Class 2, Group VII, var, /) bears tbe 
following four Marks : — 



This was discovered among the numerous fragments of 
antiquities found in the earth filling the space between the 
two wooden palisades which formed the walls of the city* 
1 JB0M8,, 1919, p. 33. 


A 


dib m and the Dog-Mark. Coins 27-4L 

A c ^ 

var. g, bear the Sun, the Six-armed Symbol, and Marks 
C, and the Three-Arches, and the Dog-Mark, Marks A, 
B, and D do not occur on coins which bear the Sun and 
the Six-armed Symbol ; two of them, therefore, appear to 
have taken the place of those two Marks on coin No. 26. 
The Marks A and B occur together on five other coins (Nos. 50, 
51, p. 21 ; No. 17, p. 26 ; and Nos. 27, 28, p. 27). On the three 
last of these l^ark D also occurs, but not on the two first, 
on which its place is taken by the Bull-with-Taurine. It is, 
therefore, not a constant Mark on those coins, and the two 
constant Marks which have taken the place of the Sun and 
the Six-armed Symbol are Marks A and B ; and they would 
therefore also appear to have taken the place of those Marks 
on other coins on which they may appear. 

Three of the six coins mentioned above and also twenty- 
five other coins of the fifty-two coins which do not bear the 
Sim and the Six-armed Symbol bear the Taxila-Mark on the 
reverse. 

We have no material from which to conjecture the 
significance of Ae universal Marks of the Sun and the Six- 
armed Symbol. The only object, apart from the coins, on 
which the Six-armed Symbol has been found is a small square- 
shaped piece of glass or other vitreous material about the 
same size as a small square punch-marked coin, on one side 
of which this Mark is very clearly moulded, exactly similar 


to the Mark 


on the Golukhpur coins.^ 
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of Pataliputra, mentioned by Megasthenes. Sir Jolm Marshall 
was of opinion that this filling may have been made in part 
from older rubbish heaps, which would place the object, 
probably a seal, at an earlier date than Chandra Giipta. 

45. That the Sun and the Six-armed Symbol were not of the 
nature of “ Hall-marks ” guaranteeing the silver standard 
of the coins is shown by the occurrence of these Marks on 
the copper punch-marked coins, and the Six-armed Symbol 
on the copper Tribal coins of Eran and Ujjain. 


The Continuation op Coinages op the Older Class 

46. Mr. Allan notes (p. kxii) : “ The association in finds of 
Class 2 with significant reverse symbols with Class 6 with 
numerous small pimches like shroff-marks and no definite 
symbol is another puzzle. The latter may be the earlier 
issues struck before the adoption of a regular reverse mint- 
mark.” That the Older Pre-Mauryan coins (Class 6) are 
found in the same hoards with coins of the Mauryan period 
(Class 2) would be accounted for by the long continued 
circulation of the punch-marked coins, so that the Older 
coins still remained in circulation during the Mauryan period. 
That they did so is shown by the fact that Older coins were 
subsequently restamped on the reverses with the Mauryan 
Mark of the Hill-with-Crescent, apparently to authorize their 
continued circulation. This has been referred to previously 
in paragraph 6 in which the various classes of the British 
Museum coins which have been thus restamped are noted. 
This system of restamping previous coins with the Mark of 
a subsequent ruler also occurs, as Mr. AJlan notes (p. Ixxii), 
in the coins of Nahapana which were so restamped with the 


^ ; ^ 
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wHcli they were put in, and this would also account for the 
Older and the Later coins being found together. 

47. Apart, however, -from the subsequent lestamping of 
previous coins of various coinages bearing different groups of 
Marks there are two instances of a previous coinage being con- 
tinued in the Mauxyan period. These are (1) the Class of coins 
which bear a distinctive Mark of a Dog (or other animal) with a 
smaller animal in its mouth. (This Mark has been previously 
referred to in paragraph 22) ; and (2) the Class of coins which 
bear a distinctive Mark of a Hill with a Semicircle round it, 


surmounted by the Hour-glass ’’ Mark (a damam or hand- 
drum), and a rectangular enclosure below it, containing two 
aquatic objects resembling '' beetles ’’ rather than fish, 
which, therefore, appears to represent a Tank. This Mark 
has been previously referred to in paragraph 33. 

The continuation of these two classes in the Later Mauryan 
coinage would show that in each case those coins of the 
Older Class were in current circulation at the beginning of 
the Mauryan period. 


The Coins Bearing the Mark op a Dog with Small Animal 
IN ITS Mouth 

48. The coins in the British Museum which bear the Mark of 

a Dog-with-small-Animal-in-its-mouth, (Class 2, 

Group VII, vars. a-l, pp. 45-51, and xxvii, xlv, and Ixiii), 
and Group VIII, vars. a and h (p. 52), are of the Later Thick 
coinage and bear distinctive Mauryan marks. One coin 
(No. 46, p. 47) does not bear the Sun and the Six-armed 
Symbol, and, as already noted, would appear to be later 
than the coins which bear those Marks. This would show 
that this coinage continued for some time. 

There are, however, twenty-one coins (Class B, e) among 
the Bhir Mound Pre-Mauryan coins which bear this as their 
distinctive Mark and are of the earher coinage which was 
continued. 
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The Coins Bearing the Mark oe a Hill with a Tank- 
wiTH-'‘ B eetles: BELOW IT 

49. Tlie eight coins of the British Museum which bear the 

Mark of the '' Beetle ’ '-Tank-Hill (Class % Group VIII, 

vais. Cy c?, 6, pp. 62, 63, and p. xxxiii), although they are 
included in Class 2, are all of them of the Older Class (Class 6). 
Two of them (coins Hos. 4 and 7) have been subsequently 
restamped on the Reverse with the Hill-with-Crescent- 

Five of the coins are illustrated on PL II, 12, 20, and 
PL XLII, 22, 23, 24. They all bear the Six-armed Symbol 
in the older form (No. 6, p. xxiii) with the Taurine in an Oval 
and not in form No. 1 with the plain Taurine, which is the 
form of that Mark on the Later coins. Coin No. 3 has nine 
old reverse-marks ; No. 4 has four old worn reverse-marks, 
and the clear subsequently stamped Mark of the Hill-with- 
Crescent ; No. 7 has a blank reverse on which the Hill-with- 
Crescent and another Mauryan Mark has been subsequently 
stamped ; No. 8 has six old worn reverse-marks ; and No. 9 
has four. On coin No. 8 it is noted on the reverse “ un- 
certain stamps including three ' figures, perhaps Mf ”• 
As previously noted in paragraph 33, however, the Mark 
referred to is not the Three-Figure Mark, but (PI. XLII, 23), 
consists of Taurines, The Three-Figure Mark is a Mauryan 
Obverse Mark which, also, does not occur as a Reverse-Mark, 
and would not appear on these earlier coins. 

There are 147 coins of this class (Class D), which bear the 
Beetle-Tank-Hill as their distinctive Mark, among the Pre- 
Mauryan Bhir-Mound coins. Of these, thirty-eight coins 
(Class D, 3) are the same as the British Museum variety c ; 
eighty-nine (Class D, 2) are the same as variety d ; and 
seventeen (Class D, 1) are the same as variety c. 

The Later coinage of this class is a hoard of sixty-one 
Silver Punch-marked coins found at Peshawar in 1906 and 
described by Dr. D. S. Spooner (A,SJ.R., 1905--6, pp. 150- 
164) which contain this Mark, though not then identified 
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by Dr. Spooner, who considered all the Marks to be symbols 
of tbe Buddhist religion, and described it, together with the 
Hill-with-Crescent Mark, which also occurs on those coins, 
as a “ chaitya 

There are also examples both of this Older and Later 
coinage among the Machhuatoli coins,i of which Serials 
Nos. 14: and 15 are of the Older Class and No. 16 of the Later 
Mauryan coinage. 

Punch-marked Copper Coins 
50. There are 217 Punch-marked copper coins in the British 
Museum. As is shown by the Mark of the HiU-with-Crescent 
on them they are all of the Mauryan Period. They are all 
of one type though they vary considerably in weight. Three 
are from Cunningham’s collection and have been illustrated 
by him (C.A.I., PI. I, 20, 21, 22). The remainder are all of 
a single hoard of unknown provenance, thought to be in 
the southern part of the United Provinces, which were 
acquired by the Museum in 1911. They are described on 
pp. Ixxviii-ix, catalogued on pp. 101-116, and illustrated on 
Plates XII and XIII. They all bear the same group of five 
Marks on the Obverse and of four Marks on the Eeverse. 
Mr. Allan describes them as follows: “The method of 
manufacture is apparent. The flans were chopped out of 
long bars of copper and then punched with symbols, five on 
one side and four on the other. These symbols are, on the 
obverse (as we may caU the side with five symbols on the 
analogy of the punch-marked silver) 

# (i) 

OBVEKA'S 

REVERES 

The obverse resembles the punch-marked silver of Class I 
and many groups of Class II in that three of the sjonbols 
1 JB0M8., 1939, pp. 91-117 (pp. 115 and 116). 
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are sun, six-armed symbol, and mountam, altbougli in no 
case are the symbols exactly the same. The fourth symbol 

resembles ^ which is only found on the reverse of the silver 

coins. The fifth s}mibol is not found elsewhere. The reverse 
differs from all other punch-marked coins in having four 
distinct symbols impressed upon it : one of these is a lotus, 
recalling a S}?mbol found on coins of Iran, the second is 
a conch-shell, the third is the somewhat elaborate svastika. 
The fourth is probably a variant of the common ‘ mountain ’ 
symbol hM is not found elsewhere in this form?^ 

51. From the coins, however, it is clear that the Mark on 
the reverse which Mr. Allan bonsiders to be a lotus is the same 
mark as the Sun on the obverse of the coins. Twenty of the 
coins are illustrated on Plates XII and XIII. The references 
to the plates are given in the Catalogue. The reference to 
Plate ill, 10, against coin 11 on page 102 is a mistake ; 
that coin is a small round cast-coin. It is apparently intended 
for Plate XIII, 10, to which there is no separate reference. 
There is no reference to Plate XIII, 14. The Obverse and 
Ee verse of Figures 5, 6, 9, and 11 on Plate XIII are transferred 
on the Plate. 

The only difference between the Sun-Mark on the Obverse 
and the '' lotus as shown on the Eeverse, is that the rays 
of the Sun on the silver coins and on some but not all of the 
present copper coins are straight, whereas those in the lotus 
like form are rounded and thus resemble petals. That this is a 
variety of the Sun-Mark and is not intended to represent a 
separate Mark is shown by the following facts. On four of the 
coins illustrated, viz. Plate XII, Figs. 15 and 16-17 (Eeverse), 
and Plate XIII, Figs. 1 and 5, the Sun on the Obverse has the 
petal-shaped rays, while the Mark on the Reverse has straight 
rays, as the Sun-Mark usually has. On five of the coins, 
viz. Plate XII, Fig. 11, and Plate XIII, Figs. 7, 8, 12, and 13, 
the Mark has straight rays on both the Obverse and the 
Eeverse. On the remaining eleven coins illustrated, viz. 
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Plate XII, Pigs. 12, 13, and 14, and Plate XIII, Pigs. 2, 3. 
4, 6, 9, 10, 11, and 14, tPe Mark lias its rays in ronnded 
petal-like form on botk tke Obverse and Eeverse. 

On the coin, Plate XIII, Fig. 14, tbe Mark on tke Obverse 
and tbe Reverse are from tbe same pnncb, tbougb tbe Mark 
is clearer on tbe Reverse. 

Prom tbe above it is clear that tbe Mark on tbe Reverse 
is tbe same as on tbe Obverse and is tbe Snn-Mark, tbongb in 
each case there are varieties in tbe pnncbes used. 

Mr. Allan (p. Ixxix) mentions that similar coins were found 
at Madbipux in tbe Bbagalpur district of Bibar in 1925, from 
wbicb fifty-four specimens were acquired by tbe Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. He notes that tbe fact that tbe first 
three symbols on them are tbe sun, a six-armed symbol, 
and a '‘mountain’’ connects them closely with Class I and 
Groups I-VII of Class 2 Those coins, therefore, as Mr. Allan 
notes, " are most probably tbe local coins of Magadba in tbe 
Maurya period.” 

The Copper Punch-marked Coins of Eran are of the 
Mauryan Period 

52. Of tbe coins of Eran (pp. 140-4) six are Die-struck, namely 
varieties a, c, li (coin No. 19), m, and o. All tbe other 
twenty-six coins are Punch-marked, and are tbe only Tribal 
coins of that class. They are, no doubt, an older coinage 
than tbe die-struck coins. As Mr. Allan observes (p. xc) : 
“ These coins are possibly isolated survivors of tbe copper 
coinage of ancient India, wbicb corresponded to tbe silver 
punch-marked coins. The general type is a large square coin 
with four or five punches on tbe obverse and a plain reverse ; 
on tbe few specimens on wbicb there is a reverse type, it is 
one that really belongs to tbe obverse series.” If we examine 
tbe Marks on those coins it will be seen that those wbicb also 
occur on tbe silver punob-marked coins are all peculiar to 
tbe Later Thick Mauryan coinage, and do not occur on tbe 
Older Thin coins, and that tbe Eran Puncb-marked coinage is, 
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therefore, of the Mauryan period. There are the Elephant 
with raised trunk ; the Bull with the horns orescent-shaped 
and not curving forward, as on all the Older Thin coins; 

the later form of the Tree-in-Eail ; and the Mark 

which never occurs in this form on the Older coins. This 
latter Mark also occurs on the Tribal coins protected by a 
Rail, or on a Hill. 



A Pre-Mauryan Copper Punch-marked Coin 

53. The only known Copper Punch-marked coin definitely 
Pre-Mauryan that I am aware of is a single coin found at 
Ramna near Patna in 1935 at a depth of 12 feet, when a 
trench was being dug for the Patna sewerage. A large hoard 
of Silver Punch-marked coins, of which the forty-six coins 
which could be acquired are Pre-Mauryan, was found in the 
same operations in the same neighbourhood ^ at a depth of 
8 feet. The coin is a thick copper dump, *65 x *45 inch, 
weight 90*1 grains. The Marks on it (enlarged) are : — 



OBVERSE REVERSE 


The Coin of Dharmapala 

64- The coin of Bran of Dharmapala, No. 1, p. 140 (Plate 
XVIII, 6, GAI,, Plate XI, 18), is the earliest known inscribed 
coin. It bears only an inscription on the Obverse, and the 
reverse is plain. Cunningham (OA/,, p. 101), writes : ^^It bears 
the name of BTiama Pdlasini, written reversedly in large Asoka 

^ Notes on. Two Hoards of Silver Punch-marked Coins, one found at 
Ramna and one at MaehhuatoK. By E, H. 0. Walsh, JBOMS., 1939, pp. 91- 
117. 

JEAS. JULY 1941. • 17 
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eliaracters of early date,” and Mr. ABan writes (p. cxi), 
“ it bears simply the inscription Blama^palasa read round 
the coin from right to left. The coin cannot be later than the 
third century and might even be earher. I am unable to 
read latino or ram in front of Dhamapalasa. In view of the 
deep striking of the other letters, the marks on the right are 
probably fortuitous and the analogy of other early coins 
does not lead us to expect a title.” 

It would seem unlikely, however, that the coin is earlier 
than the third century. If the practice of inscribing coins 
had already been introduced into India in Asoka’s time, it 
would be expected that he, who set up inscriptions in so 
many parts of India, would also have placed an inscription on 
his coins. The practice of inscribing Indian coins appears 
to be later and to have been derived from the Greco-Bactrian 
coins. 



The fact that the inscription runs from right to left and 
with the letters reversed, would appear to be unintentional, 
and to be due to the inscription, except the first letter, having 
been cut on the die by an error in the ordinary direction, 
instead of being reversed, as shown below, where A. is a tracing 
of the coin from the plate, and B is the same tracing reversed, 
and is, therefore, a copy of the die. 


THU COIN 


4b'JyD 


<iaC'U,ti 

The figures on the top right-hand corner of the coin 
be portions of letters of an inscription, .but are illegible. 


Bibliography of Indian Music 

By M. S. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, B.A., B.L., L.T. 

Sometime Research Fellow in Indian Music, Madras University, and 
Extension Lecturer in Indian Music of the Universities of Madras, 
Mysore, Andhra, An^amalar, and Patna. 

r jlHB first attempt to treat of Indian music, at least inciden- 
tally if not systematically, was made by the Silcshas 
and the Pratisakyas, though both of them related to its vedic 
phase. Of these two works, the latter displaced the former 
on account of a lucid and simple style, ^ although Narada 
Sihsha still continues to remain indispensable, because no 
Prdtisdkya for Sdma Veda is available.^ 

Narada, who wrote Ndmda SiksJia, is credited with four 
other works, viz. Namdasamhita,^ Bdganirupana,^ Desinrita- 
samudram,^ and Sanglta^nakaranda,^ Whether the same 
Narada wrote all the five works is disputed. The authors 
of Siksha and Sangltamakaranda,^^ observed Mr. M. R. 
Telang, are not identical ; for Narada Siksha appears 
to be an older work and its language is archaic ; and, again, 
it treats more of the vedic music than later mnsic.’^ ^ I may 
add that the author of Sangltamakaranda himself revealed 
another Narada ^ in his list of musical writers that preceded 
him. But with regard to Rdganimpana, its author chose to 

^ Of. Max MuUer’s History of the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 116. 
Compare also the following verse quoted by Mr. Kielhoru from the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. v, p. 142 : 

^ II 

2 Of. Max Muller’s History of the Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 143. 

® Mentioned in Sangitanarayana (Madras MSS. Library). 

^ The full name is Chaturuimsad Satardganirupanam. It is in print 
(2 Malabar Hill, Bombay ) ; and its MSS. are available in the Tanjore 
.Library. ■ ■ 

® Mentioned in Kohaia’s Sa-ngUameru, quoted by KaUinath in p. 680 
of Sangitaratnakara (Poona edition). 

® Of. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 16. 

^ Cf. Sangitamakaranda (Gaekwad), Introduction, p. iv. 

® Cf. SaThgitaniakaranda (Gaekwad), p. 13. 
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call himself Narada Muni.^ Are we, on that account, to identify 
him with the celestial sage or, at least, with the ancient 
author of that ancient Ndmda Siksha ? The mention of 
Matrugupta ^ in this work at once makes this improbable. 

Matrugupta, be it noted, was an eminent poet of the Court 
of Vikramaditya of Ujjain,^ who lived in the first half of 
the sixth century a.d.^ Hence, Narada of Rdganimjpam, 
who mentioned Matrugupta, must have lived after the first 
half of the sixth century a.d. and must therefore be a different 
person from the ancient Harada of Siksha fame. Even the 
author of Sangltamakaranda mentioned Matrugupta ® and 
must therefore share a similar fate. As for Ndrodasamhita 
and Desinritasamiidram, they are not available except as 
stray quotations and are not therefore considered here. 

What are the dates of Narada Siksha and Sangitamakaranda ? 

The exact date of Narada Siksha is not available, but since 



the Kudumiamalai Inscription ® made mention of seven 
ragas which had not been even hinted by Bharata, it is 
unlikely that they existed in his time. Further, since the 
same seven ragas found a place in Narada Siksha ; it is 
clear that Narada Siksha must have been written after 
Bharata but before the said Inscription. Since, again, 
Bharata's date, as we shall presently see, is fifth-fourth 
century b.c., and since the date of the Kudumiamalai 
Inscription has been fixed to be seventh century a.©.,"^ the 
date of Narada Siksha, judged from the archaism of its 
language, may be placed as early second century b.c. That 
will account for the mention of a few ragas in the works ® 
of Kalidas (first century b.c.).® 

^ Cf. Maganirupam (Bombay edition), p. 1. ^ ibid., p. 1. 

® Of. Stein’s Translation of Kalhama’s Bdjathrangani, p. 83. 

, * Cf. E. C- Butt’s Ancient India, pp. 606--610. 

® Cf. Sangitamahdranda, p. 13. 

® Cf. JSpigrapJiia Indidu, vol. xiij pp, 226-237. ^ Cf. ibid. 

® Cf. Kumdrasambhavam, i, 45, and viii, 85 ; Vikramorvasiyam, iv ; 
iSdhuntalam, i and v, 

® Of. VikraTndrvasiyam (Kale’s edition), Introduction, p. 24; also, 
K. S. Eamaswami Sastri’s K&liddsa, vol. i, p. 79. 
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As for Sangltamakaranda, its editor placed it between 
seventb and eleventh centuries a.d.^ Yet since Matanga, 
whom it mentioned,^ referred in his return to Eudrata,® 
whose date is about the second quarter of the ninth century ^ 
or between a.d. 900 and a.b. 970,^ it has been argued that 
Matanga himself lived about the ninth century or even 
after it, and therefore that SangltamaJcamnda must have 
been written about the tenth or eleventh century a.d. Yet 
the mention of Matanga’s name in Damodaragupta’s Kuttani- 
mata^ negatived that theory and indicated that, since 
Damddaragupta, as Chief Minister ’ of Jayapida of Kashmir,® 
lived in the latter part of the eighth century, Matanga, - 

whom it mentioned, must have lived prior to Dam5daragupta’s 1 

time, say, seventh century a.d.® Mr. Telang fixed the seventh 
century as the upper limit of Sangitamakaranda because 
Matrugupta of sixth century was mentioned in it. Now that 
the date of Matanga, who was also mentioned in it, has been 
fixed to be about the seventh century a.d., the upper limit 
of Sangitamakaranda may be altered to eighth century a.d. 

India could boast of many early writers on music. In his 
Brihad Besi (seventh century a.d.), Matanga quoted the , 

names of thirteen ancient musicians, viz. Kasyapa, Kohala, . i 

Dattila, Durgasakti, Nandikesvara, Narada {oi Sihsha fame), 

1 Gf. Sangitamakaranda (Gaekwad), Introduction, p. x. 

2 cf. ibid., p. 13. 

® Cf. Sangitamtnakara (Poona edition), p. 82. 

^ Cf. Dr. Sankaran’s Theories of Rasa and Dhvanij p. 33 ; also S. K. De s 
Sanskrit Roetios, vol. i, p. 89. 

^ Cf. Banhati’s edition of Udbhata’s KavyalanJcarasdrasangraha, 

Introduction, p. xviii. 

® Cf. Tripati’s edition of Damodaragupta’s KnUanirmta, p. 337, v. 877. 

Cf. Stein’s Translation of Kalhana’s Bajatarangani^ vol. i, p. 166. 

® Jayapida reigned from 779 to 813. Cf. Shattani’s Works ^ footnote 6, 

Introduction, p. x. 

9 Either Kallinath’s Dtlatanga should be a different person from Damo- 
daragupta’s or Kallinath’s Rudvata should be a different person from the 
author of Kavyalankdra. I am disposed to differentiate the two Rudvatas 
but merge the two Matangas into one who lived about the seventh century 

A.D. " ’ 
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BrahuLia, BHarata, Maliesvara, Yasttika, Vallabha, Visvavasu, 
and Sardula. 


In liis Sangitamaharanda (eighth century a.d.), Narada 
added twenty-five more names, viz. Hari, Matanga, 
Visvakarma, Harischandra, Kamalasya, Chandi, Vyala, 
Tumbnrn, Vayu, Souri, Anjaneya, Angada, Shanmnklia, 
Bkringi, Devendra, Kiibera, Kusika, Matrugnpta, Bavana, 
Samudra, Sarasvati, Bali, Yaksha, Kinnaresa, and Vilcrama. 

In Sharngader’s Sangltaratndham (thirteenth century a.d.) 
there are twenty-two more names, viz. Sadasiva, Siva, 
Visakhila, Kambala, Asvatara, Rambha, Arjuna, Svati, 
Guna, Binduraja, Kshetraja, Eahala, Rudrata, Nanyabhupal, 
Bhoja, Paramarti, Somesa, Lollata, Udbhata, Sankuka, 
Abhinavagupta, and Kirtidhara. 

Adding Sharngader himself to the list, we have in all 



the names of sixty-one ancient musical writers. If we further 
add the names of a few of the more important successors of 
Sharngader, viz. Vidyaranya, Eamamatya, Pundarika Vittala, 
Somanath, Dambdara, Ahobala, Raghunath, Venkatamakhi, 
Govindachari, and Tulajaji ; we get altogether (61 -f 10 =) 
seventy-one writers on the music of India. 

Of these seventy-one, Bharata and Sharngader are the two 
.outstanding writers, inasmuch as their respective works, viz. 
Ndiya Sdstra and Sangltaratnakara represent two different 
tjrpes of musical literature, viz. ndiya and g%ta and, as such, 
form' the two pivots round which the whole literature of 
Indian music revolves,^ ^ 

Bharata is the reputed author of Ndiya Sdstra, Kalidasa 
mentioned his name ^ and thereby acknowledged his 
precedence. Again, Matsya Purdna not only mentioned his 
name but also attributed to him a new dramatic work, called 
Lahshmi Smyamvara,^ and hence Bharata must have lived 

^ Natya Sastra represents natya or the dramaturgic literature wherein 
mnsic plays a subordinate part ; while Sangiiarainakara represents gita 
or the musical literature wherein dramaturgy plays a subordinate part. 

2 Of. Vikramorvasiyam (Kale’s edition). Act ii, 18. 

® Cf. Matsya Parana (Anandasrama Series) ch. 24, verse 28, p. 43. 
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prior even to the time of Matsya Purdna. Professor Kale 
placed Kalidasa in the first century B.C., and Mr. V. R. 

Eamachandra Dikshitar placed the upper limit of Matsya 
Pufdm in the fourth or third century b.c.^ Hence the lower 
limit of Bharata's date will he fifth or fourth century B.c. 

His Ndtya Sdstra is also called Sutm, because of its concise 
form., and, again, Shatsdhasri, because of its 6,000 verses. 

It is an epitome of another work, called Adi Bhamta or 
Dvadasasdhasri of 12,000 verses, which is in the form of a 
dialogue between Parvati and Siva, and which is supposed 
to have been written by Sadasiva. Tliis major work is said 
to have been based on a still more important work, called 
Ndtya Yeda of 36,000 verses written by Brahma, hence, 
perhaps, the observation of Abhinavagupta, that Ndtya 
Sdstra represented the three views of Brahma, Sadasiva, and 
Bharata.^ 

The whole work consists of thirty-six chapters. A few 
scholars, however, choose to divide the last chapter into two, 
and make the work appear to contain thirty-seven chapters. 

The opening chapter deals with the origin of the theatrics ; 
the second, with the forms of the stage as well as with the 
rules of their construction ; the third, with the auspicious 
ceremonies of the opening day ; the fourth, with Tdndava 
Lalishana ; and the fitfth, with the preliminaries before the 
commencement of the drama. 

The kernel of the work is found in chapters 6 to 34. That 
“kernel’’ or science proper is divided broadly into four 
sections based on the ahhinayas or modes of conveying the 
theatrical rasas to the audience, viz. satmka or posture, ! 

dngika or gesture, vdchiTca or speech, and dMrya or costume. - ; 

The remaining chapters deal with the qualifications and * ■ 

behaviour of the actors and actresses on the stage and 
explain how theatrics descended from heaven to earth. 

^ Cf. V. R. R.*s Matsya Furana, A study, pp. 71-2. 

^ Fatya Sdstra (Gaekwad), vol. i, Preface, pp. 5-6, j 
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Incidentally, chapters 28 to 33 deal witli music — ^but only 
as an anga of ndtya. 

As for Sharngader, I shall describe his career in his own 
words 

'' There was in Kashmir a family, called Svastigriha, which 
traced its lineage from Varshagana Rishi and whose reputa- 
tion spread far and wide in all directions. In that family, 
was born Bhaskara, who was ever graced with the presence 
of the performers of sacrifices, persons of virtuous disposition, 
vedic scholars, and the more prominent of the Twice-born, 
much in the same manner as Brahma was graced with the 
presence of the celestials and who, like the Bhaskara (Sun) 
in the Winter Solstice, moved southward as if to ornament 
that direction and reached Donlatabad. To him was born 
a son, called Sri Sodala, who was intelligent and of high 
breeding and who, having propitiated the King of Bhillana 
Tribe, named Singhana, bestowed ilpon that virtuous Sri 
Singhana the highly prosperous emblem of victory obtained 
by his reputation of having removed all ills from the world. 
Like unto the very moon, Sharngader emerged from out of 
the churned ocean of Sri Sodala — Sharngader who was ever 
of helping tendency, who illuminated all his surroundings, 
who had duly served his Guru, who had pleased all the Gods, 
who had studied all the Sdstras, who had worshipped all 
the worship-deserving persons, who had acquired name and 
fame in this world, who had a beautiful Manmatha-like form, 
and who had a keen sense of discrimination. Having aimlessly 
/wandered from place to place, the society-loving Sarasvati 
got perplexed and tired; and, at last, she found an eternal 
rest-house in Sharngader. Having, by gift of wealth, removed 
the age-long distress of the otherwise lucky and skilful Vipras 
(Brahmins), having imparted education to those that desired 
to learn, having given medicine to those that suffered from 
diseases ; the highly intelligent Sharngader, who has a 
special likdng for amusing pursuits, now launches into the 
world his SarigUaratridJcara, with a view to remove the three 
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kinds of miseries of all the people and for tke purpose of 
acquiring thereby eternal virtue, fame, and beatitude.’’ 

From the above autobiography, the following important 
facts may be gleaned : — 

(1) Sharngader was the son of Sodala and the grandson of 
Bhaskara. 

(2) Bhaskara was at first in Kashmir but migrated to 
Donlatabad in the south where King Singhana ruled from 
A.D. 1210-1247, and where Sodala was employed. 

(3) Sharngader’s date, therefore, is the first half of the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

Sharngader delighted to call himself Srikamndgmni or 
Nissanka, The former denoted his official designation as the 
chief Accoimtant of Singhana’s Government, while the latter 
indicated that he could grasp any subject clearly and without 
any doubt about it. Curiously enough, he named a vlnd of 
his own invention — nissanha} He wrote two works, viz. 
and ' 

It is the latter with which we are now concerned. In writing 
it, Sharngader seems to have proceeded on the following 
principle : “ Having first grounded himself in smras (Chapter I) 
and fdgas (Chapter II), a Learner should learn the art of 
voice-production (Chapter III), to compose different t 5 rpes of 
songs (Chapter IV), to sing those compositions under the 
control of time (Chapter V), accompanied by instruments 
(Chapter VI), and give a finishing stroke to them by ^dancing 
(Chapter VII). Hence it is that Sangltaratndkara consists 
of seven chapters dealing with svara, rdga, ^roBma^ 'prahandha^, 
tala, vadya, and nartana. 

As regards other musical writers, let us briefly and chronolo- 
gically consider a few of the more important of them. In 
doing so, we shall divide those writers into two groups and 
call them Bharata's Group, which contributed more to the 


Cf. SangitaratnaJcara, p. 480. 
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Literature, and SMmgader’s Groicpy which contributed 
more to tbe Literature.^ 

First, Bharata’s Group, One of tbe foremost of tbe earliest 
musicians that India ever produced was Tumburu. Kalbinatb 
quoted bim in connection with four kinds of Smti ^ ; and 
L5cbana Kavi made a pointed reference to Ms work, called 
Tumburu Nataha, in connection with tbe appropriate tune 
for singing 

Kobala is a boary name quoted even by sucb early writers 
as Dattila/ Bbarata,^ and Matanga.® Three works, viz. 
^Abhinaya Sdstra, Tala LahsJiana, and Eahasya stand credited 
to Ms name. A fourth work, called Daitila-Kohaliyam ® was 
mentioned by Dr. Burnell. In Sangltaratnakara (pp. 675- 
689), Kallinatb quoted, in connection with dancing, a ful 
chapter from a work, called Sangitameru, and attributed that 
work to Kobala, but tMs K5hala, inasmuch as he quoted 
Kirtidhara ^ and Matanga,^® must have been a later name- 
sake of the Kobala referred to by Bharata. 

Dattila is coupled with Kobala as a joint author of Datiila 
Kdhaliyam, Both of them must have been ancient authors, 
as Kobala was specifically mentioned by Damodaragupta in 
his Kuttanunata,'^'^ Dattila also wrote an independent work 
on dramaturgy, called JDattilam, of wMch the Trivandrum 
edition is but an abridgment. Again, the colophon of a work, 
called Rdgasdgara,'^^ describes that work as a dialogue between 
Dattila and Karada. 

^ Bharata’s Gronp consists of Bharata’s predecessors and successors ; 
so also with Shamgader’s Group. 

^ Of, Sangitarat-mkara, -p. ^5. 

® Of. Bagatarangini (Durbanga edition), p. 131. 

^ Of. Datiilam (TVIVI. edition), p. 12. 

® Gf. Natya Sdstra (Benares), pp. 3, 474, 475. 

® Cf. Brihad J)esi (TVH. edition), pp. 5, 12] 32, 39, 96. 

^ Cf. Madras MSS. Library Catalogue, vol. xxii, ISTos. 12989, 12992, 

® Cf. Burneirs Tanjore Catalogue, p. 60. 

^ Cf. Sangitarat'mkarayp. &n, 

Cf. ibid., p. 684. 

Cf. Kuttanimala (Tripati edition), p. 19, verse 82 ; p. 336, verse 876. 

Cf. Madras MSS. Library Catalogue, vol. xxii, No. 13014. 
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To Nandikesvara five works are attributed, viz. Bharatar- 
nam,^ Talalahshana,^ Nandimata^^ Abhinayadarpana,^ and 
Nandi Bliamtam.^ The Kavyamala edition of Ndtya Sdstra 
named the latter portion of the work '' Nandi Bharatam ”, 
probably because — as S. K. De ® suggests — the latter portion 
of Ndtya Sdstra was recast later in accordance with the 
views of Nandikesvara. A separate work, however, of that 
name, Mr. Lewis Eice has noticed in his Mysore and Goorg 
Catalogue, 

Ahlvinayadarpana is an abridgment of Bharatdrnava,'^ and 
it pays exclusive attention to Angiha Abhinayas, In respect 
of names, definitions, and their numbers, Nandikesvara 
differed from Bharata, For instance, the head gestures were 
thirteen according to Bharata but only nine according to 
Nandikesvara ; and of them only five were common to both. 

Arjuna, mentioned by Sharngader,® is the author of Arjuna 
Bharatam,^ Even the Panda va Arjuna had been a dancing 
master in Virata Eaja’s harem. 

Kasyapa, mentioned by Narada and Sharngader and 
also quoted by Matanga,^^ must have been a great writer on 
Dramaturgy, and hence, Abhinavagupta found it advantageous 
to quote him in more places than one. Further, Kasyapa 
seems to have been a great authority on rdgas and their rasas, 
and has been, in that connection, quoted along with Durgasakti 
by Sharngader and Matanga.^^ 

1 Of. ibid. (Trien Cat., 1910-13), R. No. 354. 

2 Cf. Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, p. 60. 

® Of. Natya Sastra (Gaekwad), vol. i, p. 171. 

‘ Of. Madras MSS. Library Catalogue, vol. xxii, No. 12980. Printed 

Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. v (1934). 

® Cf. Rice’s Mysore and Ooorg Catalogue, p, 292. 

® Cf. S. K. De’s Samhrit Poetics, vol. i, p. 24. 

^ Cf. Abhinayadarpana (Calcutta edition), p. Ixii. 

® Cf. Sangitaratndkara, p. 5. 

® Cf. Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, p. 60. 

Cf. SangUamakaranda, p, 13. 

Cf. Sangitaratnahara, p. 5. 

12 Cf. Brihad Desi, pp. 87, 92, 94, 97, 99, 103, 104. 

Of. SangUaratndkara, p. 182. Of. Brihad Desi, p. 94. 
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liijaneya is mentioiied botli by Naiada ^ and Sbarngader.^ 
Saradatanaya’s quotations ® from Anjaneya lead us to tbink 
that the latter must have written a work on Dramaturgy, 
whilst the references made of him by Ah5bala ^ and Damodara ^ 
suggest that he wrote a work on music as well, and that he 
was associated with the rdga-mgini system. Sdmanath ® and 
Raghunath ^ spoke of him as having popularized 
which he had learnt from Yashtika. 

Of all the commentators of Ndtya Sdstm, Kirtidhara, who 
is placed last in Shamgader's list,® seems to have been the 
earliest, since he was quoted ® in an earlier woiky SangitamerUf 
attributed to Kohala. Further evidence is that another -work 
of Nandikesvara was cited by Abhinavagupta, not directly, 
but only on the authority of Kirtidhara.^^ 

Other commentators were successively Udbhata, Lollata, 
Sankuka, and Abhinavagupta.^^ There were also a few more 
casual commentators such as Sri Harsha, Tikakara, Bhatta 
Totta, Bhatta Yantra, Bhatta Nayak, Bhatta Vridhi, Bhatta 
Gopal, Bhatta Sumanas, Suya, Sakaligarbha, and Priyayati, 
but their commentaries seem to have been lost, though we 
get a glimpse of them through Abhinavagupta, whose com- 
mentary alone has survived. 

Abhinavagupta was a Kashmirian. He belonged to a 
family of scholars. His father was a great musician, and his 
paternal uncle was a renowned poet. The following is his 
pedigree ; — 

^ Cf. SangUamaJcarandat p, 13. 

® Cf. 8angUarcUndhara, p. 6. 

® Cf. Bhavaprahasana (Gaekwad), pp. 114 and 251. 

^ Cf. Sangitapdrijdte (Poona), ch. i, 11. 

® Cf. Sangitadarpana (Bombay), pp. 75-6. 

® Cf. Ragaribodha (Mysore edition), cb. i, 35. 

’ Cf. SaTigitasvdha. 

® Cf. SaTigitaratndlcaraf p. 6, 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 677. 

Cf. Abhinavabharati (Madras MSS. Library), vol. iv, p. 50. 

Of. SaTigUardtndkarat p. 6. 
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Krisimhagnpta (aZms Chiika^^^^ Vainanagupta 


AbMnavagupta Manorata 

Besides learning music from Ms own father, Abhinavagupta 
leatrnt Dhvanydloka from Bbattenduraja and Natya Sdstra 
from Bhatta Tota. He wrote three commentaries 

(1) Lochana on Dhvanyaldka. 

(2) EavyaJcowthuMvivaranam on Tota’s work ; and 
(Z) AbMmvabhdrati on Ndtya Sdstra. 

The last work, Anay be regarded as an 

important milestone in the history of the musical literature 
of India and sheds considerable light on the state of ndtya 
and glta during, and even before, Abhinavagupta’s time. 

It was Jayapida of Kashmir who, under the influence of 
an actress, evinced unbounded enthusiasm fof ndtya, as he 
had done for MahdhMshya,^ and asked his court-poet 
Udbhata ^ to write a commentary on Ndtya Sdstra.^ This 
inaugurated an era of intensive study of the science of 
Dramaturgy. Lollata’s refutation ^ of Udbhata and Sankuka’s 
criticism ® of Udbhata himself qjceated a great sensation and 
gave a further impetus to that intensive study to which 
Abhinavagupta gave grace and dignity. 

With the mention of Nanyadera and Saradatanaya, 
Bharata’s Group comes practically to an end. Nanyadera's 
work is Bharata Bhdshya which treats of ndtya and of gita, 
whilst that of Saradatanaya is Bhamprakasana, the scope of 
which is to collect and examine all the theories existing 
before and after the time of Bharata. 

^ Of. Stein’s Translation of Kalhana’s Eajatarangani, voL i, p, 165. 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 160. 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 166. 

* Cf. Natya Sdstra (Gaekwad), vol. i, pp. 265-6. 

® Cf. ibid., p. 275 ; Dr. Sankaran’s Theory of Ramymd Dhmni, pp. 99-100. 
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SecondljySMrngadefs Gro^^ Mataiiga it was tliat practi- 
cally led this second Group, or was, at least, a precursor 
thereto. Being a reputed flutist,^ Hs attention naturally 
receded from ndtya and became more and more interested in 
mga, which is the quintessence of gita. He had further 
imbibed the spirit of his two f%a-inclined predecessors, 
Yashtika and Sardula, so that he quoted a whole chapter on 
bhdsha^ from the former’s work ® and reproduced sixteen 
specific Bhdshas from the latter’s work.^ Hence he ventured 
to break loose from Bharata and deal with the subject of 
mga$^ in a manner avowedly different from Bharata’s.® 
Brihad Desi is Matanga’s monumental work. The Tri- 
vandrum edition of it treats of six subjects, viz. svara, git% 
jdlt, mga, hhdsha, and prabandha but abruptly stops there, 
though with a promise ^ of the seventh chapter on vddya, 
Narada, the author of Sangltamakaranda, is the next 
prominent music writer of the second Group. His work has 
only two chapters, each of which falls into four sections. 
The first chapter is on gita, while the second is on ndtya. 
Of the first chapter, the first two sections treat of svara, 
while the last two treat of rdga. In the second chapter, the 
first and last sections treat of dancing, and the middle two 
of tala. Here and there thef subjects overlap. Sangitama- 
Tcamnda seems to be the first available work to speak about 
the rdga-Tdgmi system and also about such musical curiosities 
as the families, castes, colours, places, births, rishis, deities, 
metres, gotras, stars, rdsis, planets, spirits, and rasas of the 
seven svaras,^ which even Bharata did not note but which 

^ Of. Kuttanirmta, p. 337, verse 877. 

2 Cf. ** Bhasha ** means a species of Raga. 

® Cf. Brihad Desi, pp. 104-133, From 

‘ Cf. ibid., pp. 133-140. 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 81. 

® Cf. ibid., p, 154. 

’ Cf. SaTtgitamakarmda (Gaekwad), pp. 18-20. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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Sharngader almost copied.^ Again, its j^Ye divisions ^ of 
mnsical sound and its nomenclature ® of the twenty-two 
smtis are quite novel Finally, it misinterpreted the grama 
theory,^ causing considerable misunderstanding. 

Umapatfs Aumufata Gita 8astra^^ Pratapa’s Sangita- 
chuddmaniy ® Mammata’s Sangitaratnamdla,^ Somesvara's 
SangitaratndvaliA and Parsvadeva’s Sangltasamayasdra ^ — 
all came into existence, in this order, before the appearance 
of that epoch-making Sangitaratnahara ot Sharngader. 

Of these, only the last-mentioned work has seen the light 
as a publication of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series — ^No. 87. 
It consists of nine chapters dealing with sound, gita^ 
alapti, staya, rdga, prabandha, vadyaytdla, and nritta, and 
it quotes the names of Matanga, Bhoja, Paramardi, Sankara, 
Digambara, and Dattila besides those of S5mesvara and 
Pratapa. 

Thus the rills of ndtya literature and the brooks of gita 
literature ran their respective courses up to the thirteenth 
century A.B., when all of them joined together and swelled 
into that mighty and revered river of Shamgader’s Sangitarat- 
ndkara, which both North and South Indians, alike, claimed 
as their own into which to plunge. 

Many musical works followed Sangitaratndkara immediately, 
such as, Hammira^s Sangita Sringdra Hara, Haripalader’s 
Sangitasicdhdkara^ Sudhakalasa^s Sangitdpanishad, Vemba- 
bhupaFs Sangitachmtdmani, Kumbha's Sangitardj^ and 
Lakshminarayan's Sangitasuryddaya, but all of them merely 
echoed views and sentiments crystallized by that giant of 
Indian music, the immortal Sharngader, on whose work, 

^ Cf. Sm^itaratThakara, pp. 44-5. 

^ Gi. SangitamalcaraTida, 'p. % 

3 Cf. ibid., p. 8. 

^ Cf. ibid., pp. 5-6. 

s Cf. Madras MSS. Library Trien Cat., 1916-19, No, 2498. 

® Cf. Trivandrum Palace Library, No. 1417. 

^ Cf. extracts from Sangitaimragana (Madras MSS. Library), 

® Cf. Buhler’s Guvasat OcdalogWf p. 274. 

» Cf. TVM. PubHcation No. 87. 
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SangitaratndJcara, so many as seven scholars wrote learned 
commentaries— four in Sanskrit, two in Telugu, and one 
in Hindi, Of these, only two Sanskrit commentaries are 
available, viz. those of Kallinath (covering the whole work) 
and Simhabhupal (on the first chapter). 

In the sixteenth century Eamamatya wrote his Svaram- 
lakalanidhi and thereby tolled the knell of the ancient period 
of Indian music and inaugurated its medieval period, Somanath 
followed and issued his Rdgavibddha. Both of these writers 
rejected the old method of enumerating the rdgas and adopted 
the new classifying method of reducing them to a Genus- 
Species System. Both SvaranMakaldnidhi and Rdgavibddha 
have been edited by the present writer with a translation. 

This new system was appreciated by Eaghunath, Venkata- 
makhi, and Govindachari, and their respective works, viz, 
Sangitasudha, Chaturdandiprakdsika, and Sangrahachuddmani, 
emphasized the importance of the unelakarta system and 
thereby started the modern period of Indian music. 

Quite recently, V. N. Bhatkhande wrote his Lakshya 
Sangita and by this means conveyed the South Indian 
melakarta system to North India, with a view to drive away 
the rdga-rdgini system wherewith the names of Narada, 
Damidara, and Lochana Kavi had been associated. 

Finally, mention must be made of Ahobala’s Sangitapdrijdta, 
the first work in Sanskrit that described the svaras in terms 
of string lengths. This author enunciated a fantastic theory 
oi grama which, however wrong in itself, served to open the 
eyes of the moderns, enabling them to see that, with 
regard to the question of grama, Bharata, Narada of SiksJia- 
fame, and Matanga, had each an intelligent solution to 
offer, while all others, from Narada of Sangitamakaranda 
fame right down to Venkatamakhi, did not properly grasp 
the problem and caused thereby no inconsiderable mischief to 
the music world of India. 



The Puranic Line of Heroes 

By W. EUBEN 

List of Abbreto.tions 
A Agnipuranam, as in Kirfel. 

B Brakmapurapam, ed. ASS, 28. 

Bd Brahmandapuranam, as in Kirfel 

Bh. BMgavatapuranam, as in Edrfel 

Ga Garudapuranam, as in Kirfel 

H Harivam^a, ed. with Nilakantha, Bombay, Venkate4var Press, 1928. 
Kirfel Bas Purma PancalaksaTia, Bonn, 1927, md Festschrift Jacobi, 
pp. 298-316. 

Ku Kurmapuranam, as in Earfel 

Li Lingapuranam, as in Kirfel 

Mbh Mahabharata, ed. with Nilaka^tha’s commentary by Kamachandri 
Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1929-1936. 

Adiparvan, ed. by V. S. Sukthankar, Poona, 1927 sqq. 

Mann Manusmpti, ed. K. Vittalasarman, Bombay, Saka, 1809. 

Mr Markandeyapuranam, as in Kirfel 

Mt Matsyapuranam, as in Kirfel 

P Padmapmanam, as in Kirfel. 

Bto. Bamayapa, ed. Pandurang Jawaji, Bombay, Saka, 1842. 

Va Vayupnranam, as in Kirfel 

Vai Brahmavaivarttapurapam, as in Kirfel 

Vi . Vispupnranam, ed. with Sridhara’s commentary by Jiyananda 
Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1882. 

A FTEE Pargiter Kirfel especially lias pushed on the textual 
criticism of the Puranas. He collated carefully the 
so-called central part of certain Puranas (B-H, Bd-Va, Mt-P, 
Ga, Vi, A, Li, Ku, Va, Mr). This part may be called the 
world’s history ” of the Vaisnavas, containing the famous 
five topics ” of every Puxana : the creation, the creation 
in detail, the lines of the first beings, the world’s ages, 
the lines of the heroes. Kirfel discovered that the oldest 
version of this text is preserved in the nearly identical 
recensions of H-B, but he did not go on to the end. (1) He 
could not identify the chapters of his text with the five 
topics, (2) he did not always follow the readings of H-B 
(cf. § 8), (3) he did not ask if H or B has the older text, and 

JBAS. JULY 1941. 18 
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(4) if the source of H-B is still extant. Beading the story of 
Krsna in the Mbh, H, and B, I gathered some other material 
nseful for this problem, which is of some importance for the 
history of Indian religion and literature. If we consider that 
according to Indian tradition H is purely a supplement to 
the Mbh, then the question arises : Has H borrowed this 
world’s history (vamsa) from B, and was this text originally 
an independent one still preserved in B, or had B taken the 
text from H 1 The main point of this paper is that B has 
borrowed from H, and that H really is a supplement to and 
an imitation of the Mbh. It escaped Khrfel that the Adiparvan 
of the Mbh contains the shorter and older world’s history ”, 
enlarged and copied by H. This paper is devoted to a com- 
parison of the Sarabhavaparvan of the Adiparvan and the 
Varh&parvans of H, B, and other Puranas. It follows that 
the central part of these Puranas is relatively recent. On 
the other hand H is rightly called the oldest Purana, B 
(cf. § 16) is a copy of H, and Vi (cf. § 17) is a younger version 
of the original B. 

§ 1. Brahmapurana follows the Harivarnsa, and Harivam& 
is a supplement to the Mahabharata. 

The single word purd in B 13, 58 = H 32, 14,^ is especially 
adapted to serve as the foundation-stone of the textual 
criticism of the line (vamsa) in B and H. It occurs in an 
important place in the line of the Bharatas and means that 
the story of how the sons of the eponymous hero, Bharata, 
lost their lives has been told before, and that there is no 
necessity for it to be told again. But in B the story has not 
been told before. Nilakantha, commenting on H, refers to 
the corresponding story in the Adiparvan. This reference 
cannot mean anything but Mbh, i, 89, 17, because Sorensen 
in his Index to the Names in the Mahabharata does not quote 
any other passage relating to the sons of Bharata. Corre- 
spondingly the Vayupurana has inserted here this sloka of 

^ Cf. Kirfel, 639, 18. He reads yatha instead of pura in H, but the reading 
pura in H is confirmed by B and Hil. 
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the Mbh and the subsequent line, to be found only in the 
Northern recension of the epic.^ We may therefore conclude 
that B has copied this ^loka verbatim from H, in view of 
its having no meaning in B.^ H therefore is really, as it 
claims to be, a supplement of the Mbh, There is no passage 
in the whole vamsa conflicting with this line of development : 
Mbh“H-B(-Vi-Bh, etc.). This experience suggested to me 
then comparing the whole varQ& of B, 1-17 == H, 1-89, 
with the Adiparvan.® This vam^a should be divided into 
seven chapters. 

§ 2. Adisarga, B, 1 = H, 1, contains the first creation. 
This title is given in both texts at the end of this chapter 
(Earfel, 5, 29). The creation is a commonplace of the epics.^ 
The story , of the cosmogonical egg of this Puranic chapter 
occurs, e.g. in Adiparvan, 1, 27 sqq., and floka 29ciZ of the 
Mbh (with its various readings) corresponds with the Puranas 
(Kirfel, 2, 3a6). In Mbh, i, 89, lOcd sq. (the chapter cited 
above), there are mentioned six rsis, in H, etc, (Ejifel, 4, 16), 
seven, in the other Puranas nine (Kirfel, 35 and 67), and 
in Manu, i, 35, ten (= Mt, Kirfel, 137). But the first line 
of the ^loka is verbatim the same in all the texts, which 
means that the number has increased with time. 

‘ § 3. Daksavisrsti. B, 2 == H, 2, contains the creation 
of Daksa, the title occurring in sloka 57 in both texts (Kirfel, 
141 sqq.). In this chapter of H first the real line of Daksa 
is told, then (Kirfel, 151, 48 sqq. ; cf. note ^ below) the 
legend of how Daksa came out of the finger of Brahma. 
This corresponds to Mbh, i, 70, 3 sq., telling his descent, 
and i, 60, 9 sq., telling the origin from Brahma’s thumb. 

1 879* = Kirfel, 18, lab, Kirfel, 18, led, is similar to Mbt., ibid., 20<J£Z. 

^ H (Kirfel, 151, 48 ; cf. infra §3) refers in a similar way to Mbh, 5, 60, 9. 
In this case B instead of purvam reads asmaJbhib* Here, too, B depends on, 
and rectifies, H, and H depends on the Mbh. In Bd-Va this pUrvam may 
refer to Kirfel, 67, 62. 

® Hopkins, Mpic Mythology (1915), § 139, has compared Bam., iii, 14, 
with this part of the Adiparvan. 

^ Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 189 sqq. 
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But only in. H (and tie later Puxanas : Kixfel, 151, 51) there 
is some consciousness of the contradiction on the part of 
the writer. 

§ 4. Bhutasarga. The third chapter contains the creation 
of the beings (B, 3, 126 = H, 3, 140), how Daksa begot his 
sixty daughters (Kirfel, 155 sqq. ; 159, 26) and married them 
to Dharma, Kasyapa, Soma, etc. (Kirfel, 160, 28). In the 
Mbh it is told that Daksa begot fifty daughters (i, 60, 10 ; 
70, 7), of whom ten were married to Dharma, thirteen to 
Kasyapa, and twenty-seven to Soma, quite in accordance 
with H-B ^ ; the remaining ten girls according to H”B-B(J-Va 
(Kirfel, 160, 28) were given to Aristanemi, etc. The wives 
of Dharma are treated in Mbh, i, 60, 13 sq., and Kirfel, 160, 
31, respectively, those of Kasyapa in Mbh, i, 59, 12 sq., 
and Kirfel, 163, 52 sqq., those of Soma in Mbh, i, 60, 15, 
and Kirfel, 164, 60a? sq. The ^lokas of this part of the vamsa 
(unobserved by Kirfel) are partly the same in Mbh and 
H-B and A (partly in Ga, Ku : Kirfel, 161) and Bd-Va (Kirfel, 
175):— 


Mbh, i, 60. 

Kirfel, 161. 

Kirfel, 175. 

IQcd 

. ' -sss- 

35cd 


om. 

17 2 

= 

36 

= 

21 

20ab 


SScd 

== 

22ab 

20cd 


Zlcd 


22cd 

21ab 


ZSab 

:= 

23a (6) 

2lcd 

■■ ==:■ 

Z9ab 

= 

om. 

22ab 

, = 

Z7ab 


24cd 

22cd 

: == 

40cd 


25cd 

2Zab 

==' 

41ab 


2Qab 

2Zcd 

. == 

41cd 


om. 

om. 


42ab (H only) 


25a6 (cf. § 9) 

24 


39cd, 40a6 

■■■' CSS' 

26cd, 21ab 

■:-: 2B^ ■' 

= 

42cd, 43ab 

z=s: ■ 

21cd, 28ab 

26 


43cd, 44 

;■=; ■; 

2Bcd, 29 

27-28 


45-46 

.= ; 

30-31 

29ab 


47a6 


J2a6 


^ Mbh, i, 70, 8 Kirfel, 150, 45. B and H have modified its line cd, 
but A, B<J-Va, Vi, have retained the old reading to be assumed for the " 
original H. 

® Mbh, 1S“19 are also missing in some MSS. of the Mbh. The mistake 
may have been caused by the word pratyusa at the beginning of 17c and 19c. 
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Some lines of the Mbh are missing in Bd-Va, but not in 
H-B. Some lines have been transposed in H-B, but not in 
Bd-Va. Sometimes the reading of H-B agrees with Mbh 
(Kirfel, 161, 36cZ, smrtdh ; 37c, bhagavdn ; 45a, mahdbhdga ; 
45c ; 466 ; c; d; 4!lh), sometimes, but seldom, Bd-Va agree 
with Mbh (Kirfel, 175, 21a, DJiaro ; 21cZ, oMau ; 296, mcaraiy 
uta ; d, Jia ; 306, silpiprajdpatih), sometimes H-B with 

Bd-Va against Mbh (Kirfel, 161, 38a, bhagavdn = 176, 23a 
== Ng only ; Kirfel, 161, 37a = 175, 24c ; 161, 40^ == 176. 
25d, similar to D5 only in Mbh, 22i, etc.). This means that 
the Mbh is the common source, the contents and readings of 
which are mostly preserved in H-B, but whose order and 
some readings in Bd-Va.^ 

But there are a great many differences, too, e.g. Hiranyaksa 
(Kirfel, 165, 66) is missing in Mbh, 59, 17 ; instead of Kumbha 
and Nikumbha, the sons of Prahrada (Mbh, ibid., 19), there 
appear Sunda and Msunda, the sons of Samhrada (Kirfel, 
165, 69cd) ; Danu has 100 sons (Kirfel, 166, 73) instead of 
twenty-four (Mbh, ibid., 21) ; the mother of Eahu is not 
the wife of Kasyapa (as in Mbh, ibid., 12 and 30), but Kafyapa’s 
daughter (Kirfel, 165, 67 ; 168, 89 sqq. ) ; the sons of Pulastya, 
Pulaha, and Kratu (Mbh, 60, 7 sq.) are missing. But these 
points are not so important. 

§ 5. The fourth chapter in B and the fourth and fifth in 
H (Kirfel, 226 sqq.) contain the story of Prthu, the first 
king, and as an introduction to this story the instalment of 
the kings of all the different beings.^ This part is missing 
in Mbh, i, 70, and in the Agnipura^a. A contains an extract 

^ It might therefore he reasonable, for instance, in Mbh, 246, to prefer 
manojava of some valuable Northern MSS. in accordance with H-B and 
Bd-Va. The archetype of the vam^a in the original H is to be restored with 
the help of Bd-Va, wherever these Puranas conform with the Mbh. But 
because the testimony of the Mbh can only be used very seldom, one has 
to follow H-B in the main line instead of B4~Va. According to this material 
Bd-Va must have come down from H some time before its vaihi^a became 
deteriorated and became the source of B (cf. § 8). 

2 Cf. the similar chapter in H, 220. 
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of all the other chapters of H, and therefore Kirfel, p. xxxiv, 
has already suggested that this chapter did not belong to 
the oldest version of H. 

§ 6. Manvantara. The fifth chapter (B, 6 = H, 7-8) is 
a description of the Manvantaras. It, too, may have been 
an old independent text, later inserted into H as Kirfel 
supposed (p. xxxvi), because A contains this chapter, not 
in the recension of H as usual, but in that of the Visnupuraria. 
H in this chapter twice quotes the Vayu” as its source 
(Kirfel, 255, 13 ; 256, 24), but the Vayupuraua, as we have it, 
agrees with Bd and not with H, and is clearly more recent 
than H (Kirfel, p. xxxv sq,). There are also two analogous 
cases where H has interpolated this conception of Manvantaras 
into the vaih& of the Mbh (Earfel, 163, 53cd sqq. ; 171, 
110 sqq.). 

In this chapter B sometimes does not agree with H 

(1) The ^lokas H, 7, 42-5, are not to be found before B, 6, 
42, as they should be, but before B, 52cd. This has been 
caused by a mistake of a scribe of B,^ who confused B, 42a6 
with 52cd, both lines beginning with the same words. 

(2) In the same way H, 7, 4Qcd-58 are missing after B, 5, 
46a6 (=H, i9ab)f because the scribe has jumped from 
B, i5ab {= H, idab : ete sapta . . .) immediately to H, 58ab 
(esa sapta . . .). He has also omitted the following line (H, 
58cd) because it is similar to H, 52ef = B, iQcd, 

(3) H, 60-84, is missing after B, 46 (== H, 69cdef). This 
passage contains the description beginning with the ninth 
up to the fourteenth Manvantara. This means that in B 
there is the description of only one future Manvantara, 
whereas H-Bd-Va describe seven of them. It would be wrong 
to suppose that B has preserved here the shortest and therefore 
the oldest form of the text, because even B mentions at the 
end that there are fourteen Manvantaras, six past, one 
present, seven to come (Kirfel, 272, 82 ; cf. § 10). 


^ Either by a later one, or by the original author or compiler of B, 
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(4) After B, Mob, tlie whole passage of H, 8, l--23a6, is 
raissing. These slokas are wanting in the other Puranas 
too (silently omitted by Kirfel after 271, 80). They contain 
a reckoning of the Manvantara, of which the ^loka H, 8, 12, 
is nearly the same as Mann, i, 69. On the other hand Mann 
corresponds exactly with Mbh, xii, 231, 20, and is very 
similar to the Markandeyapnraiia (Kirfel, 12, 7), etc. : — 


H. ■ . . 

Mbb. 

Mami. . 

. Mr, 12. 

2ab similar to 

16ah 

== 65a6 

om. 

Sabo do. 

\2(zhc 

^ 64a6c (6c = 

H) ^ 3acd (Kirfel) 

6a do. 

14a 

om. 

6a6 


Ucd 

= 65cd 



16-17 

= 66-67 


12 do. 

20 

= 69 

7 


21 

== 70 



23-28 

-= 81-86 



To sum up : (1) H, (2) Mann-Mbh, and (3) Mr are three 
excerpts of the same old text. The tradition of this passage 
is quite different from that of the other chapters of the 
vamsa. 

§ 7. Suryavarh^a. In the sixth chapter the varn^a con- 
tinues in direct connection with the third chapter. Kasyapa 
begot Vivasvan, whose children were Mann, Yama, and 
Yami, the fairy tale of her mother Samjna (Kirfel, 285 sq.), 
being a fuller account of Mbh, i, 60, 34, already told in Vedic 
texts.^ Mann begot Iksvaku and some other boys and the 
girl Ila. Prom Iksvaku descended the Solar line of kings. 

The varnsa of the Mbh, like that of H-B (cf. § 5-6), is 
interrupted by two stories. Mbh, i, 61 : The gods and demons 
are born as men and heroes in the great war. Mbh, i, 62-9 : 
The epon 3 mious hero of the Bharatas, Bharata, is born as 
the son of Pururavas and UrvasL Thereafter the vaihfo 
of the Mbh goes on by shortly recapitulating the previous 
story of Daksa and his daughters (i, 70, 3-8). It differs 
here from H in telling how Vivasvan begot Yama, Yama 
begot Marttan<Ja,® Marttanda begot Manu, Manu Iksvaku, etc. 

1 Biau, ZDMG,, 62, 190S, 337 sqq. 

2 Marttanda is Vivasvan according to H-B j Marttai^da is missing in 
Mbh, i, 90, 7. 
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(10--11); Among these sons H mentions Dhrsnu (Earfel, 
299, 1), in accordance with the oldest Northern MSS. of Mbh, 
i, 70, 13, which means that H is even more similar to the 
Mbh than the other Pnra^as are. The following generations 
of Ihsvaku's family are not described in the Mbh, nay it is 
even said that Mann's sons destroyed each other in a fight 
(i, 70, 15). It can easily be understood that the Aiksvakavas 
were the heroes of the Eamaya^ia and that the Mbh was 
not interested in them. It was H which introduced the 
details of their story into the great vamsa. It was the work 
of H to combine the four different varhsas of Eama, the 
Bharatas, Kisi^a, and the Bhargavas,^ and this was the 
beginning of the Puranic varnsa (cf. § 16). 

§ 8. Somavam^, In the seventh chapter H-B begin 
with the Lnnar kings, starting from Atri who has been 
mentioned in the first chapter (H, 25 == B, 9 ; Kirfel, 349 sqq.). 
He begot the moon, Soma. Soma married twenty-seven 
daughters of Daksa (Kirfel, 351, 21), who are sometimes 
recorded as the wives of Dharma (Mbh, i, 60, 13, similar 
to Kirfel; 37, 21 : P, V, Ga, Mr : Laksml, etc. ; Kirfel, 160, 
30 : Vasu : H, B, Vi, Ga). Later he deprived Brhaspati of 
his wife Tara (Kirfel, 352 sq.). She bore him Budha, who 
from his wife Ila (cf. supra) begot Pururavas. In the Mbh 
Budha is left out in this connection, and it is expressly stated 
that Ila is not only the mother but at the same time the 
father of Pururavas (i, 70, 16), a very old-fashioned idea. 
Pururavas is cruel in the Mbh, but in H he is a pious man. 
His marriage with Urva^i (comparable with that of Melusine 
in the fairy tale) is only shortly mentioned in Mbh, i, 70, 21, 
and B (Kirfel, 355), hut is told at length in H (and Bd-Va). 
It may be that here H has borrowed the story from Bd-Va 
at a later period after B had already taken the version of 

^ As regards the Bhargavas, cf, Snkthankar, Epic Studies, VI, Annals 
of the Bhandarkar OBI, aWiii, 1 sqq. In H, 53, 74, there occurs the difference 
between the lines of the Vy^ni, Kuru, and Pancaia races. 
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the original H (as Kiifel, p. xlii, means ; of. § 10), or B has 
s|iortened the original text preserved in H-Bd-Va (?, cf, § 7). 

The following passage may be understood in the same 
way. In' Mbh, i, 70, 22, six sons of Pnxuravas are recorded 
(— first version of this point). In H (= second version) 
there are, seven sons, and the pMa, 1ft has been 

extended to three padas (Kirfel, 48a6c). Eirfel, 485 = Mbh, 
226 ; Kirfel, 49a? = Mbh, 22c5, ^atayn occurring in the 
Northern recension of the Mbh. H has added the line Earfel, 
49a6, containing the names of two more sons, but on the 
other hand the name of Dhiman (Mbh) is not meant as a 
name but only as an adjective in Kirfel, 485. Thereafter B 
(= third version) has only altered Kirfel, 48c, and the name 
of ^atayu (into Bahvajm). From B the fourth version of 
Bd.~Va has accepted the new form of 48c, has modified 48a 
{tasya pum)^ has contracted 49a6 into a single pada, has 
omitted 49c (which must be an old one according to Mbh), 
and in this way has again reached the old number of six 
sons. But this is no reason to believe that Bd-Va are more 
similar to Mbh than H and B are, since only H and B have 
preserved the old line 49c (cf, against note \ p. 251). Bd-Va 
agree with the prose version of Visnupurana, iv, 7, 1. The 
fifth version is H, 26, 10 sq., a duplicate of H, 27, 1 sq. It 
took the reading of 48a from Bd-Va, but here, too, it has 
seven sons and the reading of 48c as before* In connection 
with this duplicate the sloka H, 26, 48c5~49a6, has been 
repeated as H, 26, 9, but 26, 48a6 and 49c5 have not been 
repeated. Both these lines have been contracted into the 
one sloka B, 10, 10, and must be regarded as old ones. 

H has borrowed this reading of 48a &om Bd-Va in the 
same way as it borrowed from them the story of Urvasi 
and the preceding chapter on Soma (H, 25, 1 sqq. = Efirfel, 
349 sqq.). This chapter on Soma superseded the older and 
shorter version of the original H, nowadays preserved only 
in B. For that reason the readings of B are older than those 
of Bd-Va^H (e.g. Kirfel, 349, 5, v.r* 1). H itself has only 
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very few new readings compared with B and Bd-Va (e.g. 
Kirfel, 353, 44, v.r. 2). And after the TlivaS episode the|e 
is again the old text in H as it is preserved in 

From Amavasu, son of Pnriiravas, Satyavati descended 
after some generations. Her son (from Rcika, son of Kavya) 
was Jamadagni, father of Eama (Kirfel, 360-5), so important 
in the Mbh (cf. Siikthankar, 1.1.), and in the epic in a previous 
passage descended from his paternal ancestor Bhrgu (Mbh, 
i, 60, 40-8). 

From Ayu, the other son of Pururavas, descended Nahnsa, 
for whose story (Mbh, i, 70, 24-7), the similar episode of 
Raji is substituted in H-B (Kirfel, 379 sq.).^ Nahusa was 
followed by Yayati, whose story is told twice in the Mbh, 
in a shorter version in i, 70, 29-46, and in a longer form in 

i, 71-80 (of. § 14), followed by some moral chapters (i, 81-8). 
Instead of the last-mentioned digression, H and B have 
another episode (Kirfel, 385 sq.) of how Indra gave his divine 
chariot to Yayati, inherited later by Jarasandha (cf. Mbh, 

ii, 14). 

^ The same facts might also be arranged in another less probable line of 
development thus : H may have accepted the duplicate (26, 10 sqq., with 
the reading of Kirfel, 4:8a and 26, 9) not from Bd-Va, but from an unknown 
source. Just the same may have occurred with regard to the stories of 
Urva^i and Soma. Then these versions must be old ones and B must have 
shortened the text. 

^ In this place H-Bd-Va insert six slokas (Kirfel, 381, 96-101) missing 
in B (cf. § 10) and praising the greatness of the Brahmins and Brhaspati. 
In the same way the episode of Bhanvantari (Kirfel, 372, 8-22) and of the 
cursing of Benares (Kirfel, 372, 30-63) may be additions of H-Bd-Va. 
Kirfel has arranged the Slokas in the line of Bd-Va, but it is better 
to foUow H. 


(To be continued) 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

'the EEIGN of AHMABHBN SAm OF OM 

la spite of tiie importance of Ahmad ibn Sa^d, the founder 
of the A1 Bu Sa'id dynasties still ruling at Muscat and at 
Zaniaibar, there is considerable confusion among historians 
as to the dates of his accession and of his death. He is stated 
by Badger to have been elected Imam in 1741, by Guillain 
in 1744, and by Palgrave in 1759. According to Captain 
Robert Taylor he died in 1771d according to Badger in 1775, 
according to Palgrave about 1780, and according to Colonel 
Miles in 1783, while Professor Coupland says that he was 
succeeded by Sultan ibn Ahmad in 1792.2 His reign is most 
often said to have lasted from 1741 to 1776. This is certainly 
wrong, and I think it can be shown that his election probably 
occurred in 1749 and that he died in 1783. 

The only readily accessible account of the history of Oman 
in the eighteenth century is G. P. Badger’s translation of the 
chronicle of Salil ibn Raziq ^ and this is the original authority 
for the dates 1741 and 1775, which Badger accepted without 
question. Ibn Raziq, however, does not say that Ahmad was 
elected in 1741, but only that the transfer of power to 
the A1 Bu Sa'id took place in a.h. 1154, i.e. 1741--2. Moreover, 
Badger remarks in his preface that the transcriber of the 
manuscript he used was very careless about dates. There is, 
therefore, no reason to believe that Ahmad became Imam 
as early as 1741 if there is evidence to the contrary. 

^ Selections from the Mecords of the Bombay Government, New Series, 
voL 24, p. 8. 

^ R. Coiipland, East Africa and Us Invaders, p. 89, At^ad was succeeded 
by bis sou SaTd. ,, 

® So far as I know tbe Arabic text bas not been published. The manu* 
script was presented by tbe Sayyid Tbuwaini to Badger, and after bis 
death was given by bis widow to Cambridge University Library where it 
is now. 
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There appears to be no doubt as to the sequence of events 
leading to his election. The Imam Saif ibn Sultan appealed 
to ISiadir Shah for help against Sultan ibn Murshid who had 
been elected in opposition to him. The Persian army sent in 
answer to Saif’s request recaptured Muscat but failed to take * 
Sohar, which was defended by Ahmad ibn Said. After the 
deaths of Saif and of Sultan, Ahmad came to terms with the 
besiegers, recovered Muscat, and was later proclaimed Imam.' 
He afterwards marched against his only remaining rival for 
the throne, Ibn ffimyar, who was defeated and killed. Now, • 
Ibn Raziq says that Sultan ibn Murshid revolted in 1151, 
i.e. 1738-9, but Dr. Lockhart’s references to the East India 
Company’s records in his biography of Nadir Shah show that 
this cannot be true and he gives 1742 as the correct date. 
This is given also by Colonel Miles and by Guillain,^ on the 
authority of the French traveller, Jean Otter, and of a manu-' 
script chronicle by Abu Sulaiman Muhammad ibn Amir ibn 
Rashid which Guillain saw at Zanzibar and which says that 
the election of Sultan was made on the 10th Dhu’I Hij ja, 1154. 
This is confirmed by an anonymous manuscript history of 
Oman in the British Museum which says that it took place 
on the night of the Pilgrimage ” in that year.^ According 
to the same work the death of Sultan occurred on the 27th 
Rabi' II, 1156, i.e. 1743.^ Thus Ahmad can hardly have 
become Imam before 1744. Dr. Lockhart mentions this as 
the date of his election and refers to Kersten and Guillain 
as authorities for it. Kersten, however, seems to have taken 
it from Guillain, and Guillain merely says : L’ election 

d’Ahhmed dut avoir lieu a la fin de 1744.” ^ While his account 
proves that it cannot well have been earlier than this, he 
brings no evidence to show that it was not later. The British 

^ Documents sur VMstoire, la geographic et le commerce de VAfrique 
OrientalCf pt. 1, p. 635. 

2 B.M. MSS. Add. 23, 343, fol. 164 recto. 

® V. fol, 159 verso. 

* Guiiiam, op. cit., pt. 1, p, 542. 
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liusetm m says that it was on tie night of the 

23rd Jnmada II, 1162, i.e. 1749, and there is no reason why 
this should not be correct. The writer is in general more 
accurate than Ibn Eaziq, and presumably because of its 
importance the copyist has written this date in full and 
not merely given it in figures as is his usual practice. It 
agrees with Niebuhr’s observation that in 1765 Ahmad had 
been reigning for sixteen years, while Palgrave’s date, 1759, 
may easily have been a mistake for 1749. Both Salil ibn Raziq 
and the anonymous chronicler say that the final defeat of 
Ibn Himyar took place after the election, and Colonel Miles 
considers that the battle was fought in the latter part of 
1749. It is likely that the formal proclamation of Ahmad 
would be followed almost at once by a campaign against his 
sole competitor. 

The only objection that can be brought against this date 
is that it supposes a delay of several years between the fall 
of Muscat and the election, but the title of Imam was not 
one to be adopted rashly by a member of an uninfluential, 
mercantile family. Colonel Miles says of one of Ahmad’s 
predecessors : '' The conduct of Yaarab in thus exalting 

himself to the Imamate, instead of raising his fortunes, 
served on the contrary to hasten his downfall, and caused 
the deepest offence to the people.” ^ Yet Yaarab was related 
to the reigning dynasty, had enjoyed supreme power in 
Oman for over a year, and had been formally absolved from 
the guilt of rebellion by a Qadi. A few years later, in similar 
circumstances, Muhammad ibn Nasir thought it necessary 
to convene an assembly and announce his intention of resign- * 
ing the regency and retiring into private life. Again, during 
the greater part of the life of Ahmad’s son and successor, 
the Imam Sa‘id, the real power was in the hands of others, 
but none of them ever used the title of Imam and of all his 
successors only "Azzan ibn Qais has done so. In 1744 the 

^ S. B. Miles, The Countries and Tribes of the Persian Gulft vol. i, p. 240. 
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interior of Oman had snbmitted to Ibn Himyar and there 
was still a Persian garrison at Jnlfar in 1748.^ Ahmad must 
have been anxious to do nothing that would offend the 
religious susceptibilities of his supporters. 

There is less concision about the date of Ahmad’s death, 
and most modern historians have given it either as 1775 or 
as 1783. Ibn Raziq says that he died in Dhul Qa'da, 1188, 
i.e. 1775.^ Colonel Mies has, however, published a translation 
of the inscription on his tombstone, where he is said to have 
died on the 19th Muharram, 1198, i.e. 1783. There can be no 
doubt as to which is the more reliable. Mr. Said Ruete accepts 
this date and it is confirmed by the anonymous history in 
the British Museum already cited.^ 

0. F. Beckihoham. 

^ L. Locldiart, Nadir Shah, p. 219. 

® Vide, p. 188 of Badger’s translation. C.U.L. MSS. Add. 2892, fol, 173 
recto. 

3 B.M. MSS. Add. 23, 343, fol. 171 recto. 
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Near East 

Catalogue oE THE .MmGANA' Collection of Manuscbipts 

NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
WOOBBBOOHE SETTLEMENT, SeLLY OaK, BIRMINGHAM. 
VoL III. Additional daristian Arabic and Syriac Manu- 
scripts, by A. Mingana. 10 x 12|-, pp. xsiv+138. 
Cambridge (Heffer), 1939. 

Scbolars will be grateM for tbe story of Alphonse Mingana's 
eventful life which Professor Margoliouth and Mr. Woledge 
have contributed to this volume. 

It is claimed by the author (and few would venture to 
question his judgment) that this collection contains one or 
more of the oldest MSS. in Christian Arabic. Some of the 
early fifth- and sixth-century fragments of the Peshitta ought 
to be collated with the printed text, as they may well contain 
readings of interest. Among the most interesting fragments 
are the earliest known Arabic version of the Acta Pilati and 
two leaves of a hitherto unknown form of the text in Syriac. 
Unhappily many of the most important MSS. are represented 
by one or two pages. 

Dr. Mingana's self-sacrificing labours were interrupted by 
his severe illness, and the important work of studying the 
writings which underlie the many palimpsests remains to be 
done by those who carry on the Woodbrooke studies. The 
catalogue as it stands has been thoroughly indexed and will 
remain of first importance in the study of Christian, Arabic, 
and Syriac palaeography, owing to Dr. Mingana's careful 
work, apart from its obvious value as a catalogue of some 
of the most ancient MSS, of the Eastern Church. 

Alfred Guillaume. 
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Ighathatu l-ummati bikashfi l-ohemmati. By al-MaqrIzi. 
Ed. by M. M. Ziyaba and J. M, al-Shayyal. pp. 12 
+ 92, pi. 1. Cairo : Committee for Translation and 
Publication, 1940. 

The name of Professor Ziyada is a guarantee of good work, 
and this little book deserved publication. It professes to be 
the history of famines in Egypt but it has also much informa- 
tion on prices and money. Unfortunately it never gives 
normal prices. The author makes his position clear in a 
parable : it is not nice to be kept awake by fleas but the 
annoyance makes the sufferer forget the agony of tossing 
through a sleepless night of fever. The Egypt of his day 
might be in a bad way, but things had been worse. There 
are tit-bits of information. Social discontents made some of 
the inhabitants invite the Fatimids to invade Egypt. In 
the middle of the fourth century the revenue was paid in 
two instalments, in Rajab and Muharram. In Baghdad bread 
was used as small change. In Cairo a mithqal of gold was 
worth 150 dirhams in small change, but in Alexandria it was 
worth 300, suggesting money problems in Syria when it was 
part of the Turkish empire. Al-Maqrizi states that the learned 
classes with the witnesses, some of the militia, small land- 
owners, and pensioners were dead (metaphorically speaking), 
or wished to die because of the distress in which they lived. 
If one of them got a hundred dirhams, he received for it small 
change or two-thirds of a mithqal, and could buy with it 
what he had formerly bought for twenty silver dirhams ; so 
they were reduced to poverty. The editors rightly claim 
that historians are more human in their pamphlets than in 
their tomes. 

B. S9S. 


A. S. Trittok, 
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Development of the Canaanite Dialects. An Investiga- 
tion in Linguistic History. By Zellio S. Habeis. 
American Oriental Series, vol. 16. 10 X 6|, pp. x + 108, 
and 2 charts, Few Haven : American Oriental Society, 

" .1939.; 

In research into Canaanite philology, to which the discovery 
of the Eas Shamra tablets has given a fresh impetus in the 
last decade, America leads the world, and in a group which 
includes the names of Albright, Ginsberg, Goetze, Gordon, 
and Montgomery, Dr. Harris holds a high place. In the same 
series in which his well-known Grammar of the PJiwmcian 
Language (1936) appeared, he now presents a comprehensive 
survey of the linguistic features and evolution of the dialects 
of the surviving Canaanite documents. 

His method is strictly philological, applying to those 
documents the general principles of the investigation of 
language enunciated by his master, Edward Sapir, to whose 
name the book is appropriately dedicated. His purpose is 
to mark the phonemic, phonetic, morphological, syntactical 
and lexical changes characteristic of groups within the 
Canaanite family, to date and localize them, and thence to 
elucidate the processes by which the several dialects evolved. 
The contribution of the book is twofold. For the student of 
language as such, the most important chapters are the two 
last, in which the nature of the processes is examined and the 
resultant dialects are characterized. To the Semitist chapter 5 
offers as complete a list as the nature of the evidence permits 
of some sixty-four linguistic changes occurring in the Canaanite 
group. With analogous and corresponding developments in 
other Semitic groups the author does not concern himself. 
The samples presented in evidence of specific developments 
are for the most part cogent and unambiguous ; where they 
are not, the author draws attention to the uncertainty, 
e.g. d p i d, -p. 36, h s t h, p. 38. But the paucity of material 
is such that statements as to time and place of changes have 
often a specious precision and simplicity. Complete isoglosses 
jius. JULY 1941, 19 
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are impossible, and were more evidence available the picture 
would probably be more complicated. In one instance, dealt 
with elsewhere in this journal, the facts are simpler than 
Harris suggests ; cf. p. 97, n. 6. 

Misprints are few ; the following might occasion trouble : 
p. 8, n. 9 read JPOS 14 (1934), 113 ; p. 43, 1. 13 read [’iyati] ; 
p. 55, 1. 1 read 171-2) ; p. 59, 1. 12 read change ; in. Other 
minor criticisms— the extreme economy of words, the sparing 
use of references, the absence of a reference list of the linguistic 
changes in chapter 5, which might usefully have appeared 
either in the table of contents or opposite Chart 2 — detract 
but little from the merits of an admirable work. 

B.534. A. M. HoXEYMAX. 


The Rise of the North Arabic Script axd its Ktjr’anic 
Development. With a full description of the Kur’an 
manuscripts in the Oriental Institute. By Nabia Abbott. 
pp. xxii + 103, pis. 33, figs. 73. .University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications, voL 1. Chicago : Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. 

The history of the Arabic script deserves a book to itself, 
and should not be combined with descriptions of modern 
Kur’ans. The subject is full of surprises. The south Arabian 
alphabet, which gave rise to several alphabets in Central 
Arabia, had no influence on Arabic. Syriac, the ecclesiastical 
language of many Arab Christians, has no claim to be its 
parent; indeed Jacobite Syriac is due to Arabic influence. 
The only alphabet, which can be considered as the source 
of the Arabic, is the Nabataean. It is agreed that this script 
was used by people who spoke Arabic or something like it. 
A history of the Arabic alphabet should give reproductions 
of those inscriptions which show the progress from pure 
Aramaic written in the earlier forms of the Nabataean script 
to a hybrid language in a script hardly distinguishable from 
Arabic. This could have been done here by omitting the 
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reproductions of modern Kur'ans wHoli Have no scientific 
and little artistic interest, THe plate of alphabets, an enlarge- 
ment of that in the Emyclopmdia oj^ Islam, is good but does 
not take the place of the inscriptions. Facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions should always be accompanied by a transliteration; 
this has not been done for the few reproduced. At this date 
it is not necessary to announce as a discovery that the cursive 
script is as old as the Kufic. There are some wild statements 
in this book ; the people of Palmyra may have been Arabs 
but they did not write Arabic in Palmyrene characters. 
Muslim traditions contradict the epigraphic evidence and 
point to Mesopotamia as the first home of Arabic writing; 
Nabataean is found only in Syria and the west. These 
traditions bring together persons who could not have been 
contemporaries ; indeed the chapter on the Muslim evidence 
is a string of hypotheses, each used as the base of the next, 
and it can be ignored. The use of the Paikuli inscription to 
forge a link between the East and the West is ingenious but 
highly speculative. The ‘Amr of the inscription may have 
been a descendant of the Abgars of Bdessa ; he may have 
been king of Hira but, even so, the use of the Nabataean script 
for one of his family at En-Namara is not explained. 

B, 449> A. S. TbITTON. 


Far East 

A Korean Grammar. By G. J. Bamstedt. M^moires 
de la Societe Finno-ougrienne, LXXXII. 10 x 6|, 
pp. iv + 200. Helsinki : Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 
1939. 

In comparison with previous Korean gram ma rs this marks 
great progress. The author’s knowledge of other agglutinative 
languages has shown him how to analyse Korean idiom. 
He learned the language from educated Koreans living in 
Tokyo, and he knows the older linguistic literature very well. 
But it seems a pity that he has not heard about the endeavours 
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of the dosen Ezen Gnho (Society for the Investigation of 
the Korean Language), which has sought to explain the 
language by means of its own principles/ and has published 
a grammar, with much other literature. Had he known of 
those publications, I am sure Professor Eamstedt would 
have altered several passages of his grammar, although, in 
at least one instance, he has succeeded in surpassing them, 
namely, in the et 3 nnologieal explanation of the particles. 

The first chapter (pp. 3-31 = §§ 1-75) deals with 
'' Phonetics ”, script, and pronunciation. The statements of 
§§ 9-11 may be misunderstood, as the so-called double con- 
sonants are nothing else but mediae, strictly corresponding 
to the French or English g-, d-, b-sounds, whilst the Korean 
p-, t-, k-, c-sounds are tenues completely unaspirated, and 
unlike the English or German p, t, k which are aspirated. 

Chapter II (pp. 32-149 = §§ 76-282) contains the 
‘"Morphology”: (1) the noun (pp. 34-60 = §§ 80-114), 
including pronouns and numerals, and (2) the verb (pp. 60- 
149 == §§ 116-282), including participles and adjectives (which 
the author takes for the participle of a "" qualitative verb ”), 

The explanation of the noun is excellent ; but in § 88 the 
author brings in “ irregularities in case-formations ”, although 
he knows good reasons for them. It would have been better 
not to have spoken about irregularities, but to state the 
simple phonetic rule ^ responsible for apparent irregularities. 

In § 81 he says that the language “ has no adjectives at 
all ”, basing his statement upon examples like sd cif “ a 
new house ” and Oosm ciy = a Korean house ”. Gosen 
is not an adjective, the phrase meaning a Korea house ” 
(s. § 91) ; 5a, on the contrary, is an adjective. 

The grammar of the Cosen Ezen Giiho states that there 
are two different kinds of words corresponding to the adjectives 
of other languages : real adjectives and adsubstantives. 

^ Of. Figulla, Prolegomena, eta. {MUteilangen des Seminars fUr Orien- 
taliscM Sprachen, Abt. I, vol. 38, 1935). 

2 Of- Figulla, ibid,j p, 103, 2nd par. 
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Wliat they call adjectives and Professor Eamstedt deals 
with under the head of participles of qualitative verbs’" 
(§ 214), are attributive words (including, in fact, also verba! 
participles), which have to take the ‘^ending” -ii)n; and 
what they call adsubstantives, are other attributive words 
like (1) demonstrative pronouns {i saram = this man ”, 
Id samm = 'Hhat man”), (2) numerals, placed before the 
noun {han = one ”, modin “ all ”, je-re == '' many ”), 
(3) interrogatives like mu-sin = what ? ”, and (4) 
attributives like sa == new ”, iid = alone : single ”, ol = 
early ”, su = male ”, am == female ” (and these arc 
nearly all which exist). 

In § 87 the author treats the suffixes -i and -ga, which he 
hesitates to call affixes of the nominative (see also § 296), 
and seems to identify with the -i affix of § 90 (fiorarj-i = 
tiger”). But the latter is to be connected with the -i 
mentioned in § 103, § 225, hTo. 19, and § 296, end. 

The Koreans distinguish three particles i : one is an 
adsubstantive, i.e. a kind of adjective (or attributive) prefixed 
to its noun without '' ending ” (see above), meaning "" this ” 
(i saram = ""this man”); the second is the suffix of the 
nominative, or subjective [saram-i = "" the man ”) ; and the 
third is a pronominal affix giving to words which are not 
nouns the function of nouns (s. § 103 horarj-i with the nom. 
horag-i-ga = "" the tiger ”, or § 296 sed = "" the three ” ; 
or p. 116, no. 19 kanan (part.) = "" going ”, Imnand = "" he 
who goes ”, nom. hanan-i-ga)}- 
In § 129, "" compound tenses,” the author states that all 
these compound forms are joined with the verb itta — "" to 
be ”. But this is doubtful ; the Koreans assert that in their 
language what we call a verbal form consists of two separate 
parts : the predicative conception (verbal or adjectival) 
and the conclusive word which is not the same as the verb 
to he. 

^ It cannot bo denied that there is an ajffinity between these three 
particles. 
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Four rather short chapters follow dealing with “post- 
positions and adverbs ’’ (ch. iii, pp. 160-164 = §§ 283 - 292 ), 
“ uninflected words ’’ (ch. iv, pp. 165-173 = §§ 293 - 311 ), 
“word-formation’" (ch. pp. 174-183 = §§ 312 - 332 ), and 
“ structure of the sentence (ch. vi, pp. 184-8 = §§. 333 - 343 ). 

An appendix (pp. 189-199) presents some texts in translitera- 
tion, viz. five songs and three passages from the Bible. 

b: S20. „■ H. 'H. Figulla:. 


India 

Proceedings of the Second Indian History Congress at 
Allahabad, 1938. 10 x 7|, pp. lx + 623 + 98. 

Allahabad, 1939. 

The size of this volume is evidence of the growth of Indian 
interest in historical studies ; only three of the representatives 
of governments in India, States, universities, colleges, and 
learned societies bear European names. Sir Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan, in his introduction, suggests that the day of learned 
societies is now past and that university publications are 
superseding their journals, though he excepts the work of 
the Bharat ItiJias Mandal for the history of Maharashtra. 

Even in October, 1938, the shadow of war led the plenary 
session of the Congress to pass a resolution endorsing the 
Peace Pact inaugurated by Dr. Nicholas Roerich for the 
neutrality and preservation of historic monuments, museums, 
and cultural institutions. Other resolutions pressed for {a) the 
establishment of record offices in provinces and States with 
facilities for study; (6) an amendment of the copyright law 
to secure the preservation of copies of books, etc., published 
in India, at Delhi and at provincial capitals ; and (c) the 
collection of photographs or typescripts of records relating 
to India in England, France, Holland, and Portugal, to be 
placed in the Imperial Library at Delhi and at provincial 
V capitals. A strong committee was appointed to draft a 
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''scheme for a scientific and comprehensive 'History of 
India ’ which has since been cironlated. 

It is impossible to discuss all the papers in a limited space. 
f he most novel contributions seem to relate to the modern 
sections^ and this supports the plea by Dr. Bal Krishna that 
Indian students should pay more attention to unpublished 
material in official records. 

An exhibition of historical documents, coins, images^ etc., 
organmed in connection with the Congress, is described in 
an appendix with eighteen plates. 

512 , ^ R. Burn, 


Settlements in the Lower Indus Basin (Sind). By M. B. 

‘PiTHAWALLA. 9| X pp. 87 + 14. Karachi, 1939. 
Rs. 6., 

Identification and Description op some Old Sites in 
Sind. By M. B. Pithawalla. Journal of Sind Historical 
Society, Vol. Ill, No. 4. 9| x 6, pp. 28 + 8. Karachi, 
1938, Rs. 2, 

Mr. Pithawalla here continues his useful series of essays 
upon the physical, geographical, and ethnic features of Sind. 
Partly because most of the contents have been reprinted 
from journals the pagination is irregular and even the number- 
ing of the footnotes has been deranged, if the reviewer can 
judge by the ascription to him of a statement which he never 
made and believes to be incorrect. Many authorities arc 
mentioned, with great industry, but without any comparative 
evaluation; as, for example, an anonymous writer in a 
weekly illustrated paper is quoted alongside of established 
names. But the little books have a real value owing to the 
care with which the course of old rivers is traced, and the 
sites of old cities suggested. If the conclusion must often be 
indefinite, all the evidence is at least given. Pew Provinces 
have experienced such changes owing to the vagaries of the 
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rivers oa wHcli the population depended. Two points emerge. 
Further exploration is needed of the still existing but dis- 
appearing sites, to trace more fully the history of the country. 
Secondly the system of canals and river training now in force 
will afford stability for the cultivator greater than he has 
ever enjoyed, and thus affords for a time at least space, rarely 
to be found in India, for a largely increased population. The 
books should therefore serve a very useful purpose. 

B . 537, m ■ P* R. Cabell. 


;Pbi-Bubbhist ■ India : ■ A Political, Administeative, 
Economic, Social, and Geographical Suevey of 
Ancient India based mainly on the Jataka Stories. 
By Ratilal N. Mehta. 10 x 7, pp, xxvi + 461, fig. 1, 
map 1. Bombay : Examiner Press, 1939. Rs. 16. 

This is a revised and much expanded University thesis. 
The sub-title hints at its manifold range. I have only one 
general comment. The author pleads that in the 561 Jataka 
, stories, compiled in one thesaurus in the sixth century a.d., 
we have the work of men (almost certainly monks) who “ had 
focussed their attention on the days before the birth of the 
Buddha ^ and so had taken care to see that the 
stories (the compiler) handled were not out of tune with 
those pre-Buddhistic conditions of society as he had come 
to know them through tradition and literature 'h But in 
the sixteenth century or thereabouts, European painters, 
albeit their ^^eyes were fixed ’’-on the Palestine of the first 
century a.d,, depicted men and scenes such as they saw 
around them. So, too, with a tradition unwritten for centuries 
and a culture wherein archaeology had no place, the Buddhist 
compiler would have no certain picture ” of anything 
pre-Buddhist. The writer quotes my husband often and with 
appreciation, but he has overlooked one judgment of his : 
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mi: 


that the only way in wliicli any such, record can be considered 
authentic is to see in it evidence of beliefs held at the dale at 
which it teas comj^osedi 

In depicting the folk of India '' engrossed in their daily 
life the Jata-kas, so far as they are Hvely and realistic 
show us better the India the monk-compiler saw on his daily 
almsround than the India of pre-Asokan days. 

B. 549, G. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By' Surendeanath 
Dasgupta. Vols. I, III. Vol. I, pp. xvi + 528, 1922 
(repr. 1932), £1 lls, 6d, Vol. Ill, pp. xiii + 6U, 1940, 
£1 lbs, Cambridge : The University Press. 

The first volume of this work is well known as the most 
scholarly of its kind in English, and as it includes the Upaiii- 
shads, Buddhism, Jainism, and the six orthodox systems it 
covers most of what the ordinary Sansfait student understands 
by Indian philosophy. But the succeeding volumes show 
what an inadequate view of the subject this would be. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature of the work is indicated by the 
author’s opening remarks. He shows how it may be impossible 
even for one with a good knowledge of Sanskrit literature to 
understand much of the philosophical treatises owing not 
only to the use of technical terms but also to the fact that 
the same terms are used differently in different systems. 
Hence he has taken the right course in going straight to the 
texts and in dealing with the actual terms of the expounders. 
His second volume (reviewed in this Journal in 1934) dealt 
with developments in the school of Sankara and subordinate 
doctrines. The third volume carries on the main streams of 
thought in the Vedantic Schools. 

The chief limitation on the usefulness of the wo^k is that 
it takes no account of the work done by Frenck and German 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, 77* 
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scholarsliip. We still need someone who can co-ordinate 
the results of eastern and western investigators. This qualifica- 
tion scarcely applies to the third volume^ as it is based mainly 
on original unpublished sources. It deals with the Tedantic 
schools in opposition to Sankara. One cause of the opposition 
was the religious reaction, which found expression in various 
forms of theism, but the chief strictly philosophical school is 
that of Ramanuja and its branches, which dealt seriously 
with the problem of the one and the many in opposition to 
the purely monistic solution of Sankara. The author promises 
two more volumes, and there is no doubt that they will be 
required in order to survey the interwoven strands of religion 
and philosophy. 

B, 364, 568, E. J. ThOMAS. 


Lord Ellenborough. By A. H. Imlah. 9x6, pp. xii + 295. 

Harvard University Press, 1939. 

We have had to wait nearly a hundred years since Ellen- 
borough's governor-generalship of India for an adequate 
biography of a politician and administrator of unusual ability 
and energy. Until the publication, in 1926, of Law’s India 
under Ellenborough, partisan accounts and pamphlets held 
the field. As in the case of Warren Hastings the Whig bias 
to be found in Macaulay’s calumnies had been handed down 
to later generations. It was also unfortunate for Ellen- 
borough’s reputation that the history of the First Afghan 
War, 1839'-1842, was written by Sir John Kaye, '' the spokes- 
man of Lord Ellenborough’ s bitter opponents and of his 
imrdediate superiors, the Directors of the East' India 
Company.” 

Professor Imlah has made use of the Ellenborough and 
Colchester papers in the Public Record Office, but appears 
to have neglected the voluminous manuscripts on Lord 
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Auckland’s policy to be found in tbe India Office. Since 
the Afghan problem was the most important task confronting 
Ellenborough on his arrival in India and, when it is remembered 
that the blue books relating to Afghanistan were shamelessly 
garbled, this omission is to be regretted. When dealing with 
Ellenboroiigh’s condemnation of Canning’s order of confisca- 
tion in Oudh, the author does not give Canning’s defence 
which was accepted later by the British Government. It is 
absurd to suppose that Canning had any idea of abolishing 
landlords in Oudh. In fact, the confiscation made possible the 
establishment of a clear title and thus strengthened the posi- 
tion of Oudh zamindars and taluqdars. Neither does the author 
quite do justice to Canning’s fight against a policy of terror 
which was urged both in England and in India towards the 
end of the Mutiny. 

(55(5.) C. Collin Davies. 


The Ramacaritam of Sandhyakarananbin. Edited with 
Sanskrit commentaries and English translation by 
E. C. Majumdar, E. G. Basak, and Pandit N. G. 
Baner J i. ' ^ Savitaraya-smrti-sarhraksanagranthamala. 
10 X 7^5 pp. XXXV + 170. Eajshahi : Curator, Varendra 
Research Museum, n.d. [1939 ?]. 

The Rdmacarita has only been available in an edition which 
failed to establish a satisfactory text and frequently went 
astray in the inferences drawn from the author’s historical 
statements ; we have therefore every reason to be grateful 
to the three Bengali scholars, who have collaborated to produce 
as sound a version of this important text as can be expected 
and have interpreted it with caution and skill. The work is 
a typical example of misplaced ingenuity, telling in verses, 
which have to be understood in two senses, the stories of 
Rama and of the Pala king, Ramapala, Only a single MS., 
and that often defective, is available, and lo^ of the old 
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commentary for over half the poem is unfortunate, for with- 
out its help satisfactory readings of many verses cannot be 
established and the style of the work is by reason of its plan 
so far-fetched that in default of commentarial assistance the 
point of many obscure allusions and often even the general 
sense remain uncertain. Inevitably then many passages still 
remain open to discussion, despite the editors’ manful efforts 
at elucidation, and I would make two small contributions. 
In the commentary on ii, 24, 1 see no reason for conjecturing 
aydcitaddnam for the MS.’s a 2 Mcitadmam, which I take to 
mean gift of honour ” ; and in the defective first line of 
iii, 42, I would suggest the palseogiaphically obvious adiJcsata 
for the editors’ conjecture adisata, as this brings the first 
half into metrical order. 

It is, however, the historical data that give the Rdmacarita 
its value, not its literary quality, in which to my taste it is 
lacking ; and here the editors have dispelled a host of mis- 
conceptions, which had almost reached the rank of accepted 
facts : unless the missing part of the commentary is recovered, 
it will probably be hard to extract much more from the 
text than they have done. But I do not agree that historians 
have the right to reconstrue ” the statements of the text 

by supplying facts from [their] own imagination” (p. xiii). 
Despite this ominous remark the editors have fortunately 
adopted this dangerous procedure to a very small extent; 
but I would protest that no real advance will be made in 
the study of pre-Muhammadan Indian history till scholars 
devote their efforts far more to establishing what facts are 
known with certainty and far less to imaginative reconstruc- 
tions, which too often have no basis in fact or even in prob- 
ability. 


566 . 


E. IL Johnston. 
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PRAKATABTHAVIVAKAHAM 

Prakatabthavivabanam, a Commeatary on the Brali- 
ipasutrabliasya of Sri Sankara, VoL II. Edited by 
' T.^' R Ph.D.^ '■ Madras ' University' 

Sanskrit Series, No. 9. 10 x 7, pp. Ixxx + 610 (pp. 581- 
1190 ). Madras : University of Madras, 1939. Rs. 7. 

^ W the first volunie was published 3- the editor intended 
to add a historical introduction to the secoud volume, giving 
details of the date of Sankara and information about other 
commentaries on his Bmlma-sutm-hha§ya, But his plan 
has now expanded, and a third volume will be required. The 
present volume completes the text, which includes the text 
of the siltras, Ankara’s bhasya, and the commentary thereon, 
the Pmkatdrthavivarana, the authorship of which still remains 
unknown. As one of the earliest commentaries on Sankara 
it holds an important place. A useful analysis of the whole 
in English is given, which includes a survey of the contents 
both of the bhasya and the commentary. The whole is well 
produced, and besides the usual indexes has a list of passages 
quoted with some information about the authors. 

B . 574 . E. J. Thomas. 


The Debates Commehtarv. Translation of the Kathavatthu 
Commentary. Translated for the first time by Bimala 
Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. Pali Text Society’s 
Translation Series. Oxford University Press, 1940. 

All the shorter books of the Pali Canon are now translated, 
or about to go to press. There remained only the five Abhi- 
dhamma Commentaries grouped canonically asPanca-pakaran’- 
atthakatha, and traditionally ascribed to Buddhaghosa. And 
of these only one, the present work, was really worth being 
translated, and even then not the whole of its contents. 
But from volumes of '' Selections from ’’ my husband and 
I have ever kept aloof. A selection ’’ is in safe perspective 
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only when it is from a field the whole contents whereof are 
as accessible as the selection will be. Otherwise no religions 
literature can safely be estimated by what the personal 
factor of the editor has picked out. 

Years ago my husband entitled his translation of the first 
book of canonical Suttas Dialogues of the Buddha^ because he 
held these merited, ^in their portrait of the Founder of 
'' Buddhism a place in world-literature not less interesting 
than the portrait of Socrates in the Dialogues of Plato. This 
is true so long as we remember that, in the one it is Plato's 
Socratic Dialogues that we get, and, in the other, the Gotamic 
Dialogues of the monk-editors (and further removed in time 
from their source). Turning to these Debates ’’ of the 
Patna Conference in Asoka’s day, they might with some 
justification be termed an Apologia ’’ for the Buddha : in the 
noble defence by Socrates we have the Platonic version in 
prose, probably far more elegant than Socrates would have 
used, just as, in the Pali Debates of the only important part, 
the first section, we have the monk-editors’ conception of 
what the arguments of the Apologists were worth. 

So far only is there a parallel. In the Apologia of Socrates 
the editor shows a lofty sympathy with what the arraigned 
martyr for truth held most worth while. In the Patna Debates 
the editors will have had left on their hands the word-memory 
and probably an uddesa or precis (painfully stippled on thin 
metal plates) of the line of argument taken by the monks 
come from Vesali to protest, that their Founder’s teaching 
had not been the doctrine, since cropped up, of the non-reality 
of the Man, as no more than either just body and mind, but 
a teaching of the very reality of the Man as More. And these 
apologists are, editorially at least, shown up as very weak 
debaters. The Patna opponents, holding that non-reality 
view, were more likely to be better treated by editors who 
thought as they did. Yet just once or twice the apologists 
are left unrefuted. I 

There is, I believe, no real parallel to this first section, nay, 
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to the Collection of Debates-cum-exegesis in any world- 
scripture. None the less the Commentary in the main is 
tedious, when it might, in more capable hands, have been of 
great interest. Debating had got into a new Procrustean bed 
of logical formula, wherein our old friend '' distribution of the 
middle term"’ was not yet understood. Hence the trapping 
of the opener is made, in appearance, an easy job. Or maybe 
third century culture b.c. had shifted from Vesali, once an 
advanced centre, to the new metropolis of Patna, and the 
Patna Apologists were not logically expert. All such problems 
only enhance the debt of students of the history of Buddhism 
and Indian culture to Dr. Law’s talents and generosity. 

B,6n C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


0 Nejstarsim StehovIni NIrobu a o Probl^imu Civilisace 
Proto-Indicke. Pfednaska.^ By Bebrich Hrozny. 

X bj, pp. 28, pis. 20. Praha : Rektorat University 
Karlovy v Praze (Tiskarna Protektordtu Cechy a Morava 
V Praze), 1939. 

In these 28 pages Professor Dr. B. Hroznjr, now Rector of 
the Charles-University of Prague, publishes a lecture on his 
tentative decipherment ofthe famous proto-Indian inscriptions. 

He is a scholar well known in the field of Hittite hiero- 
glyphics, so that it is surprising he does not make better use 
of his long experience in the art of decipherment of an unknown 
language and script. It is extremely hazardous to found 
hypotheses only upon imagination. He begins with a brief 
summary of the '' history ” of the oldest migrations of nations, 
especially of the '' migration ” of the geographical name 
Km-Eas-KiL The basis for his decipherment’’ is (op. cit., 

^ Also translated into German, Die alteste Volkerwanderung und die proto- 
indische Zivilisaiion^ ein Versuch, die Proto-Indisch.en Insckriften von 
Moliendscho-Daro zu entziffern. ** Monografie -ArcMvu Orientalniiio. 
Studies, Texts, and Translations, issued by the Oriental Institute, Prague. 
Edited by J. Rypka. VoL vii.” 9| X 6 J, pp. 24, pis. 20. Prag. Orientalisches 
Institut, 1939. 
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p. 16) a proto-Indian seal found in Ur and containing an 
inscription of three cuneiform signs. These he reads as 
SAG Ku-si, and translates : “ Chieftain (or head, or prince) 
of the land Ku-si.” “ If this reading and interpretation is 
right,” he says, “ we have to do with a seal of the prince of 
the Indus territory.” Then he finds among the proto-Indian 
inscriptions a group of signs “ which may represent” the 
land Ku-si : there are five signs, each of them “ may repre- 
sent” either a determinative or a syllable. And so, con- 



tinuing with all his “ it seems 
“ it is probable ”, he arrive! 
proto-Indian script. 

If this decipherment is 
strangest script ever seen, 
300 signs, i 
most important phonetic 


right, the proto-Indian is the 
It is Imown that it contains about 
Now Hrozny gives (pp. 19-22) a list of “ the 
signs ” ; there are nearly 110 (some 
are variants of others). Of these, 10 represent the sound i, 
13 the sound ja, 5 ku, 46 (!!) si (or se, sa, s), 9 ta, 4 the sound u 
(86 out of less than 110 signs for only 6 sounds !), etc. The 
resemblances which he traces between the proto-Indian signs 
and the Hittite hieroglyphics are most unconvincing. 

Thus he easily arrives at this hypothesis : “ On the whole 
it may be said that the proto-Indian script is partly derived 
from the “ Hittite ” hieroglyphics ” (p. 22), although he him- 
self indicates many differences between the two scripts. It is 
very difficult to understand how the proto-Indian script, 
from the beginning of the third millennium b.c., could be 
derived from the Bfittite hieroglyphics of the second half of 
the second millennium B.c. So he proposes, without further 
evidence, an additional impossible hypothesis : the Hittite 
hieroglyphics may be assigned to the beginning of the third 
TnilleriTiium B.C. (!) : V. p. 26. These suppositions lead him 
to the hazardous conclusions that (a) about the end of the 
fourth millennium b.c. there appeared in Transcaucasia, 
North Syria, and East Anatolia, the first Indo-European 
conquerors, speaking a language of the cenium-gtowp, who 
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invented the so-called ‘‘ Hittite ’’ hieroglyphics, and (b) a 
section of that people parted from it in its early stages and 
conquered North-West India, In this way he hopes to have 
solved definitively the problem of the proto-Indian culture 
(p, 28). If there is no room for doubt about the extent of the 
author’s erudition, the same cannot be said about the sound- 
ness of his judgment. 

B , 552 . D. DiRINGEB. 


Bruohstucke - DES Atanatikasutra aus den. Zentral- 
ASiATiscHEN Sanskritkanon der Buddhisten. Hcrausg. 
von Helmuth Hoeemann. Koniglich Preussische Turfan- 
Expeditionen : Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft V. 11|- 
X 8, pp. 105, pL 2. Leipzig : Deutsche Morgenlandische 
GeseUschaft, 1939. RM. 15. 

The Atdndtikasutra is a document of some importance for 
the understanding of popular Buddhism, and this volume is 
welcome, not merely for its fragments of the Sanskrit text, but 
also for the critical comparison with the versions extant in 
Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese. The editing and commentary 
are sound and leave little to be said ; but I doubt if Tib. 
htshal-ba need have the improbable and hitherto unrecorded 
meaning ride ” attributed to it in note 22, p. 93. It trans- 
lates Sk. bhij eat and so is applied by extension to the 
derivative sense ^^make use of”; thus in another text I 
have found ner htshal for Sk. upajivya^ where the latter 
signifies “utilizable by” or affording support to”. 

B. 440. E. H, Johnston. 


Islam 

Rasa’il ealsaeiyya by Muhammad b. Zakabiya ad-Razi- 
Part 1. Edited by P. Kraus, pp. 316. Cairo : University 
Puad 1 ; Faculty of Arts 22, 1939. 

Al-Razi was the greatest of the Muslim pli37sicians and a 
philosopher who went his own , way. Dr. Pines has studied 
JBAS. JULY 1941. . 
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one side of his philosophy in Beitraege zur Islamischen Atomm- 
lehre and here is an edition of his philosophical writings which 
were believed to be lost. As this volume is a first instalment 
it is hardly fair to review it as a work on philosophy. It is 
a mixed bag. There are works on ethics in the form and 
'-language in which the author wrote them, one on philosophy 
which may be his, Persian versions of parts of his books 
taken from refutations by his opponents, and extracts from 
Arab authors who quoted and contradicted him. There is 
also an accormt of a disputation between al-Ra 2 d and an 
Isma'ili. The Zdd al-Musdfinn of Nasir Khusru contains 
long passages from a treatise on pleasure. The extracts are 
taken partly from printed books and partly from manuscripts 
and the editor has done his best to ensure a correct text. 
Many of the Persian texts are accompanied by an Arabic 
translation. All the usual editorial matter is provided in 
Arabic, introductions to the several books, descriptions of 
manuscripts, and references to relevant literature. One book 
by al-Razi was popular, the Medicine of the Soul ; an Isma'ili 
writer made great use of it, so parallel passages from him 
are quoted. The book does credit to the Cairo press. 

The author is a good oriental. When he uses a parable to 
prove that it is sometimes right to tell a lie, the lie he chooses 
is that a buried treasure has been found and needs to be 
dug up. The doctor appears in the statement that worry 
causes indigestion and that causes further diseases. 

B. 577. A. S. Teitton. 


La Espibitualidad de Algazel y su Sentido Ceistiano. 
By Miguel Asin Palacios. Vol. III. OJ x 6, pp. 303. 
Publicaciones de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de 
Madrid y Granada. Serie A, Num. 2. Madrid-Granada : 
Estanislao Maestre, 1936 (1940). Pesetas 30. 

In this volume Professor Asin Palacios brings to a conclusion 
his study of al-Ghazali’s religious teaching, based upon the 
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Ihyd ‘ Ulum al-Dm, a work wkich the late Professor Margoliouth 
compared with the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
so great has been its influence upon Islamic theology. 

This third volume deals with the means of attaining to the 
perfection of the unitive life in God, which is preceded by 
the abandonment of the vices that hinder that attainment — 
the purgative Ufe, and the acquisition of the virtues which 
assist it — ^the illuminative life. Perfection, al-Ghazali teaches, 
is attained by faithful adherence to a rule of life and the 
practice of the Presence of God, through prayer, meditation, 
and contemplation, which lead to gnosis and the mystic 
union, wherein the lover becomes one with the Beloved. The 
last two chapters of this book are of special interest to students 
of mysticism. ^ 

Throughout, Professor Asin Palacios is concerned to show 
the close parallel between the teaching of al-Ghazall and that 
of Catholic Christianity. While the influence of Christian 
ideas upon al-Ghazali is evident, and it is certain that he had 
made a study of the New Testament, and possibly of other 
Christian writings, his main sources were undoubtedly the 
works of earlier §ufis. Much of what appears to be Christian 
in al-Ghazali’s teaching had become an integral part of Sufi 
doctrine long before his time, e.g. a great part of his teaching 
on the religious value of music (cf. Chapter XXIX of this 
book) is to be found in Qushayri and the Persian HujwM, 
and his teaching on Prayer and Love owes much to Harith 
al-Muhasibi, to whom no reference is made in this volume. 

An index of subjects, as well as persons, and a bibliography, 
would have made this book of greater value as a work of 
reference. 

AU students of Sufism and all interested in al-Ghazali’s 
mystical theology will be grateful for this careful study of 
a great teacher, who is still the most widely-read of all Muslim 
writers, and they will look forward to the publication of the 
learned author’s Crestornatia algazeliana, now in the press. 
jg_ Mabgaeet Smith. . 

JBAS. JULY 1941 . ' 
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Cmneiform 

N-eo-Baeylonian Documents in the Univeesity oe 
Michigan Collection. By E. W . Moore ' n n.. o 
+^>. a. Ana 
ot MicIiigan Press, 1939. 

TMs publication of ninety-six texts dated in the Neo- 
Babylonian, Persian, and Seleucid periods is a further instal- 
ment of Miss Moore’s earlier work of 1935. With few exceptions 
the documents are of the familiar kind, legal and business 
allairs, with one or two letters of similar contents. Hand 
copies of the tablets occupy seventy-five plates preceded bv 
transliterations, translations, short notes, and a list of personal 
names, all clearly reproduced from typescript. The copies 
are evidently accurate in general, though some are unhand- 
somely large, and a few of the texts are too fragmentary or 
damaged to be worth reproduction. Miss Moore’s translations 
show a competent acquaintance with the class of material 
she has chosen, and if there are fev? novelties few are to be 
ejected in such a_ coUection. The phrase which she trans- 
hterates ita qanah U-h qandti, occurring several times 
seems to be new and, as it is hardly intelligible (see p. 52) 
may be due to a mistaken reading. It is an excess of caution 
translating nuptu and to retain the god 
IN .IB in capitals. No. 10 presents an anomaly— a measure 
of volume is applied, not to dates (as translated) but to the 
palms themselves. The authors’ explanation (p. 53) is no 
doubt co^ct. In no. 47 the description of a garment, read 
stcbai u-mar zs-dz-s%, can hardly be correct ; no. 64 is an 
exaggerated example of the cumbrous accumulation of 
phrases which often obscures the purport of these late 

noted rr. those 

noted in tne corrigenda. 
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The Sumerian King List. By Thorkilu Jacobsen. 
Oriental Institute of Chicago Assjnriological Studies, 
No. 11. 9-| X 7, pp. xvi + 208, figs. 3, tables 3. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Dr. Jacobsen has succeeded in extracting new interest 
from a document which, as he observes, had disappointed 
many hopes encouraged by its discovery. Criticism soon 
dissipated the confidence that early Babylonian chronology 
was to be indisputably founded upon a first-hand record, for 
it became apparent that the information given by scribes of 
the Old Babylonian period was partly incredible and partly 
irreconcilable with known facts. Dr. Jacobsen’s labours 
have not altered this situation, but have thrown much light 
upon the document and some upon the history it purports 
to convey. 

To a critical text the author has added discussions of its 
sources, the time of its composition, and its connection with 
other historical material. In his attempt to relate it to absolute 
chronology founded upon evidence of later date, the figures 
adopted will almost certainly be found too high, being based 
upon the choice of one astronomical possibility coupled with 
the selective use of later historical evidence in such a way as 
to produce agreement. But apart from reasons against 
these high dates it is not legitimate to discard the Assyrian 
statements in favour of the Babylonian for so odd a reason 
as is suggested on pp. 192 f. Dr. Jacobsen’s argument about 
the capture of Isin (pp. 198 f.) is doubtless correct. He is, 
however, too much tempted to explain everything, and to 
show that it all agrees (pp. 180 ff.) — a dangerous satisfaction. 

In the other parts of the book it is possible to notice only 
a few points. That our completest text, the Oxford prism, 
should be also the best is a rare piece of fortune (pp. 14 ff.). 
The independence of the antediluvian section is very 
interestingly established (pp. 56 ff.), though one cannot 
believe in the formula, I (the author) drop the city A. 
for the firrammatical reason mven on p, 62 ; soloeaismum liceai 
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fecisse rather than so unnatural a phrase. In the early post- 
diluvian dynasties occur several obscure and probably corrupt 
names, for which .Dr. Jacobsen offers emended forms of 
varying probability, among which that of 1. 46 (p. 76) is 
not the most convincing, and the same must be said of his 
rather violent efforts (pp, 172, 176) to recover the Second 
Dynasty of Ur. On the date of the list’s original composition 
there is an interesting argument, and the reign of Utu-hegal 
would, as the author says, provide a very suitable context. 
How the historical notices coupled with the names of certain 
early kings originated and came to be embodied in the list 
is discussed on pp. 142 ff. For want of evidence no conclusion 
is possible, but, in the general absence of contemporary texts, 
we can hardly venture to distinguish what forms of literature 
were current before the Old Babylonian period. 

B. 527 , C. J. Gadb. 


Cuneiform Texts in the National Museum, Copenhagen. 

By Thorkild Jacobsen. 10-|- x 8, pp. 84 + 68. Leiden : 

E. J. Brill, 1939. Guilders 10. 

This unassuming work has had a chequered history. It 
went to press in 1933, since when it has apparently changed 
its publisher and undergone adjustments partly visible. The 
writer’s command of English is (excusably) defective. 
There are too many misprints, and even a few faults of careless- 
ness. These are the more surprising as much trouble has 
been taken in publishing a small collection which Dr, Jacobsen 
describes with judicious modesty, though its tablets have the 
interest never absent from such business notes of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, undervalued though they are apt to be because 
of their number and because their factual meaning (in which 
almost their whole interest lies) often eludes our grasp. 
The few earlier and later documents in this collection are of 
less interest. 
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Any useful review must take tke form of comment upon 
detail, and space precludes all but a minimum of this. ANSE, 
p. 5 (and tbrougbout), for the sign of unknown reading which 
denotes a super^dsor in these texts, is an improbable innova- 
tion, for the idea is doubtless that of foot i.e. representative 
(of authority) ; p. 6, no. 7 surplus on the convoy’’ is an 
unwarranted elaboration of over the regular (number)” 
and a like remark applies to p. 10, no. 20, which seems to 
mean no more than '' disregarding (not counting) 5 + x 
talents ” : p. 12, no. 33, the numbers not being divisible by 
5| and 6 respectively, the suggested interpretation is unlikely. 
P. 21, no. 30, is a very interesting text on boat-building, 
misunderstood by Dr. Jacobsen : it raises again the question, 
what is ihe giS-hum of B, boat,^ and introduces a substance 
SE.KUR used (in small quantities) by carpenter and leather- 
worker, which can hardly be any kind of cereal (p. 78) (for 
these were not measured in minas), but some industrial 
substance. The lists of names contain (apart from the strange 
formations of the Urulmgina period) some of the fictions 
and curiosities seldom absent from such collections : p. 35 
(last name), read su-mu-im-hi ] such phrases as e-ara^^ md- 
guTQ-n, me-hi-maS’gu4a have no place in a list of names, 
and on p. 17 the last name should he ur-nigln-gar. The 
vocabulary is useful but calls for several observations 
impossible to develop here — agam, very doubtful ; bar, 
" without ” — ^the example quoted is inadmissible ; ir-sud, 
meaning obscure, but why any kind of offering ? ; sa-ge-a, 

" sold,” is not justified by the note on p. 15 ; guhhal, the 
explanation (p. 65) is impossibly strained; ■ hi (not M), 

" gate,” is unlikely and not justified by the passage ; hi-ha, 

" ear of grain,” is happily withdrawn by the author himself 
in his prefixed corrections ; lu RIQ is a brewer and lu TUG 
a washerman rather than a tailor ; under sum (p. 76) there 

^ The explanation of M. Armas Salonen, Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Bahy- 
lonien, p. 94, might not be inconsistent with this text, but should be con- 
sidered with reference to it. 
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is an incorrect translation, and m dub-ba (on tte same page) 
in tlie ba-tablet is vraiment trap fort. Mncb praise is due 
to the neatness and clarity of the copied texts. 

^B.521, . C. J. GaDD. 


Art, Archssology, Anthropology 



La Collection Khmee. By Henei Marchal, Chef Honoraire 
du Service Archeologique. Catalogue of the Collection 
in the Musee Louis Finot at Hanoi, French Indo-China. 
SJ X 6|. Hanoi ; ficole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, 
1939. 

This book should be of good service to visitors to the 
Museum at Hanoi. An Introduction of twenty-two pages is 
devoted to an historical survey of the Khmer kingdom, 
followed by a list of the Eangs of Cambodia (as far as can be 
stated at the present time) from its inception as a kingdom 
in the sixth century a.d. up to the middle of the fourteenth. 
Eighteen pages given to a short study of Khmer statuary 
will repay more than a cursory reading, and then follows 
an excellent bibliography of great value to the student of 
Khmer history and art. About a hundred pages describe 
each individual piece in the Khmer section of the Museum, 
which contains, according to the catalogue, fifty-three pieces 
of stone statuary,!. 172 figures and other objects in metal, 
mostly bronze, and sixty-six pieces of pottery. At the end 
of the volume are twelve illustrations and a sketch-plan of 
the section devoted to Khmer art. 

The Introduction brings into prominence two points which 
have not yet received any wide measure,, .of notice. The first 
is that, although the origins of Khmer art and architecture 
lie in India, the strong, personal, local form developed in 
Cambodia is due to the admixture of an autochthonous 
Indonesian race, of which the Moi are the last descendants. 
The second is that M. Parmentier believes he has succeeded 
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in establishing a type of architecture which may be reasonably 
attributed to the earlier Kingdom of Funan. The type of 
tower-sanctuary to which he refers may be recognized by 
its cubic form, its very low storeys, and its undecorated 
walls. . . , , 

In passing, M. Marchal gives it as his opinion that in the 
second century a.d. Funan embraced not only the basin 
of the Mekhong in its lower reaches but also that of the Men, am 
as well, i.e. Central Siam. This is hardly reconcilable with 
his later statement that Funan received the inspiration for 
its Buddhist statuary, indirectly from India, through the 
influence of the Mon school of Dvaravati, a kingdom which, 
it is now agreed, occupied the valley of the Menam in the 
first millennium of the Christian era. 

It is interesting to note that M. Marchal places the beginning 
of the decline of the Khmer Empire in the thirteenth century, 
since in my Buddhist Art in Siam I had somewhat hazardously 
attributed it to the end of the twelfth, for which M. Coedes 
took me gently to task. I admit my error, but I was not 
far wrong ! 

B. 551. EeGINALI) LE MaY, 


Anthropology 

The Travancorb Tribes and Castes, Vol. II. By 
L. A. Krishna Iyer. 9 x 5|, pp. liv + 344. Trivan- 
drum : Government Press, 1939. 

This volume maintains the high standard set up by the 
author in his valuable voL i of 1937. Dr. Hutton supplies a 
Foreword followed by an interesting Introduction by Baron 
von Eickstedt, who deals with the classification of the 
population of India on his now familiar lines. The latter, 
for reasons readily acceptable, disregards the earlier Aryan, 
Dravidian, and Kolarian in favour of the terms Indid, 
Melanid, and Veddid, with appropriate subdivisions, thus 
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avoiding possible confusidn between racial and linguistic 
divisions. There are valuable notes confirming James 
CampbelFs theories on the spirit basis of belief and custom, 
as, for instance pp. 27, 28) the special appeal at burial 
to ancestor spirits and (p. 33) to parents and grandparents 
to act as guardians. Evidence of the belief that spirit 
possession causes disease is plentiful, and details are given 
of the organization of marriage groups on totemistic lines, 
though adequate attention has hardly been devoted to this 
important aspect of primitive tribes, for totemism is not even 
mentioned in the index. In fact, more prominence has been 
given to anthropometrical data than to social organization. 
There is new evidence of a negrito strain in the aboriginal 
population of Southern India (p. 292). There are no distinctly 
negrito communities in India nor has any trace of a negrito 
language been discovered. But distinctly negrito features 
not only crop up continually from the Himalayan slopes to 
Cape Comorin, but also abound in great megahthic monu- 
ments which help us, to some extent, to unravel the history 
of the remote past.’’ The Uralis, Malapantarams, Kanikkar, 
and Vishavans are quoted as instances of this survival. 

The author has furnished a valuable addition to materials 
placed on record by the Ethnographic Survey of India, 
initiated by the late Sir Herbert Eisley. The work is well 
illustrated, and contains valuable anthropometrical data. 

The vernacular Appendix I might perhaps have been 
omitted as of little use to most students of this subject, and 
it may be found desirable in a future edition to correct the 
strange assertion that in certain cases a man may marry his 
deceased wife’s sister even while she is alive (p. 150). 

^75. R. E. Enthoven. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNI7EESAEY GENEEAL MEETING, 

8th May, 1941 

During tlie year the following Members died : — 

Sir George Grierson (Hon. Vice-President), Dr. D. van 
Hoytema, Mr. C. H. .Keith Jopp, Professor C. E. Lanman 
(Hon. Member), Sardar J. S. Misra, Sir E. Denison , Boss, 
and Mr. I. Schwaiger. 

The following resigned : — 

Miss K. H. Henrey ; the Rt. Rev, Bishop W. C. White ; 
Messrs. T. Brown, J. C. Fergusson, P. J. Ramasamy Iyer, 

L. A. Lyall, B. K. Navagire, F. M. B. Rosenthal, S. Smith, 

S. ToUmwsky. 

The following took up their election : — 

Mrs. Barclay Black, Mrs. V. Cressy-Marcks ; The Misses 

M. G. Cormack, A. R. Pearn, M. V. Seton-Williams, L. M. 
Warner; Rev. H. F. Burroughs; Rabbi Dr. B. Keufeld 
Dr. 0. Kurz ; Professor P. Kahle ; Maulvi Syed K. H. Rizvi ; 
Sardar H. Singh ; Messrs. S. D. Arya, A. E. B. Bruce, S. 
Pratap, R, C. Medford, J. Morris, Md. al-Nowaihi, M. E. 
Saraf, Eanjan Sen. 

Delay in the receipt of mails and war conditions make 
the usual table showing fluctuation in membership etc. 
premature. 

Lectures during the Year : — 

The Desert Frontiers of Egypt/^ by Major 0. S. Jarvis. 
Sacred Boats, with special reference to their use in ^ 
Burials,” by Professor Maurice Caimey, 

A Journey among Prinaitive Tribes in Madagascar,” by ^ 
Mrs. Olive Murray Chapman. : . 





ABSTKACT OF RECEIPTS AND 

EECEIPTS 


Balance at 31st December, 1939 

Carnegie Grant for printing Catalogue 
Compounded Subscriptions Account 


Less X Over-expenditure on General Account 


Subscriptions — 

Resident Members 
Non-Resident Members 
Non-Resident Compounders 
Students and Miscellaneous 


Rents Received 
Grants — 

Government of India 


Federated Malay States 
Straits Settlements 
Hong Kong 


Journal Account — 

Subscriptions .... 
Additional Copies sold 
Pamphlets sold .... 

Dividends 

Centenary Volume Sales 
Commission on Sale of Books. 

Sale of £350 3J% War Bonds 
Legacy from Professor Mabgoliouth 
Sundry Receipts .... 


Investments 

£1,426 l5. lOd, Local Loans 3 per cent Stock* 
£777 1^. id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90, 


PAYMENTS EOE 1940 


PAYMENTS 


House Account—- 

Rent and Land Tax . 

Rates, less contributed by Tenants 
Gas and Light . 

Coal and Coke 
Telephone less refunds 
Cleaning .... 
Insurance . ♦ . . 

Repairs and Renewals 
Surveyor . . . . . 

Leasehold Redemption Eund . 
Salaries and Wages 
Printing and Stationery 
Journal Account — 

Printing 

Postage 


Library Expenditure 

General Postage 

Sundry Expenses — 

Teas . . . ... 

Lectures 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Other General Expenditure 

A.R.P. Expenditure 

Audit Fee for 1938 & 1939 . . . . 

Balance at 31st December, 1940 

Carnegie Grant for printing catalogue 
Compounders’ Subscriptions Account. 


£ 5, d. 

402 12 4 
46 5 7 
66 3 11 
39 19 6 
13 6 2 
6 0 0 
36 19 0 
20 2 8 
62 19 0 


784 11 0 
25 0 0 


12 16 4 
14 1 0 
17 14 5 
23 14 6 


260 0 0 

1,180 6 8 


1,430 6 8 

Less ; Over-expenditure on General Account 1,269 12 10 


Represented by: 

Cash at Bank on General Account 
Cash at Post Office Savings Bank 
Cash in hand .... 


684 7 2 
30 10 6 
689 0 7 
27 18 10 


809 11 0 
10 14 2 
28 4 9 


68 6 3 
17 16 0 
10 10 0 


160 12 10 


154 5 1 
6 7 
6 2 2 

160 12 10 


‘ £2,537 12 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the Books 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
rREGINALD LE MAY, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned jja m POSTER, Auditor for the Society. 

3rd Julyt 1941. 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 


Oriental Translation Fund 


Receipts 

1940. Jan. 1. 

Balance 

Sales .... 
Interest on Deposit . 


£ s. d- 
244 15 5 
28 5 0 
13 3 


£274 3 8 


PAYMENTS' 


1940. Jan. 1. 

Storage of Stock 

Printing 500, Binding 
100 VOL. XXXV 

Binding 35 Vois. XIX 
AND XXII 

Subsidy towards Print- 
ing Tibetan Docu- 
ments' . 

Sundries 

Balance carried to 
Summary . 


«. d. £ ». (I 

2 7 10 

65 10 8 

16 0 


120 0 0 
1 1 7 

84 7 7 

£274 3 8 


Royal Asiatic Society monograph Fund 



Dec. 31. 

64 10 2 Balance carried to 
16 5 7 Summary , 


Jan, 1. 
Balance 
Sales , 


SUMMARY OF SPECIAL FUND BALANCES 


Dec. 31. 

Oriental Translation 
Fund 

Royal Asiatic Society 
Monograph Fund 


Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank— 

On Current Account 
On Deposit Account 


Leasehold Redemption Fund 

Dec. 31. 

631 5 5 Balance represented 

BY £645 10«. 2(f. 3J% 
30 10 6 War Loan . 

Cash at Bank 

22 11 10 


Jan. 1. 

Balance 

Transfer from General 
Account 

Dividends to be Re- 
invested . 


TRUST FUNDS 


Prize Publication Fund 


1910. Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Sales . 
Dividends . 


1940. Dec. 31. 

Subsidy towards Print- 
ing VOL. XVIII . 
Binding 25 Vols. XVII. 
Balance carried to 
Summary , 


Gold Medal Fund 

Dec. 31, 

41 18 5 Balance carried to 
9 15 0 Summary , 


Jan. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends 





Uniybesities Prize Essay Eithb 
£ s, d. ] Dec. SI. 

156 6 2 Cash PRIZES. . . 

20 16 4 Balance oaeeebd to 
Summary . 


Jan. 1. 

BALANCE 

Dividends 


Dr. B. C. Law Trust Account 
D ec. 31. 

79 12 6 Balance carried 
14 17 6 Summary , 

7 6 10 


Jan. 1. 

Balance 
Dividends . 

Income Tax Eeeund 


OF TRUST FUND BALANOBS 
Dec. 31. 

Cash at Bank on 
Current Account 


Dec. 31. 

Prize Publication Fund 
Gold medal Fund 
Universities Prize 
Essay Fund 

Dr. B. C. Law Trust 
account 


£600 Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable B ’’ Stock (Prize Publication Fund). 

£3^5 NSIham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ A ” Stock (Gold Medal Fund). 

£645 11« &. Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable “ B ” Stock (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

£40 34%’ Conversion Stock 1981 (Universities Prize Essay Fund). 

Ils. 12,000 sl^rCovernment of India Promissory Note No. 034904 of 1879 (Dr. B. C. law Trust Account). 

I have examined the above Statements with the boolcs and vouchers, and hereby certify the same to 
bo correct. I have also had produced to me certificates iu verification of the Investments and Bank 

N. E. WATEBHODSB, Professional Auditor, 
n.. f REGINALD LE MAY, Auditor for the Council. 

Countersigned I’VVILLIAM FOSTER, Auditor for the Society. 

3rd Julyr 194L 

BURTON MEMORIAL FUND 

:PAYMBNTS 

1939. Dec. SI. 

11 0 2 Balance, Cash at Bane 
19 6 ON Current Account 12 9 7 


1939. Jau. 1. 
Balance 
Dividends . - 


Investment— 

£49 Os. 10<L 8% lAieal Loans, 


JAMES G. B. EORLONG FIMD 

Dec. 31. 

444 13 8 PRINTINaYOOVOL.XTin 

35 11 6 School or Oriental 

179 14 6 STUDIES— 

; 2 SCHOLARSHIPS . 

, Lectures . 

39 111 . « 

Binding 25 Yols. 2 . 

10% Commission ON 1939 
Sales 

BALANCE, Cash at Bank 
ON Current account 


Jan. 1. 

BALANCE 

Sales .... 
Dividends . 
Income-tax Recovered 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
6TH April, 1939 


£1,005 14a. 7d. New South "Wales 4% Inscribed Stock 
£ 1,015 16a. 3d!. South Australian Government 4% Govi 
£i;010 Bengai-Nagpur Railway 4% Debenture Stock. 
£700 3i% Conversion Lmn 1981. „ » -n » 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class B . 
£253 18s. 4d. 3i^% War Loan, ^ ’ 

£1,143 6s. Sd. India 3^% Inscribed Stock. 

I have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Pay 
Society and have verified the Investments therein described, i 
and correct. to- w a 


nil 
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'' Malaya and tlie Malays,” by Sir Eicliard 0. Winstedt. 
The Chinese Collection in the Bodleian Library,” by 
the Rev. E. R. Hughes. 

In conjunction with the Warburg Institute. 

‘'The Beauty of Indian Sculpture,” by Dora Sordine 
(Hon. Mrs. Richard Hare). 

“ Indian Tales in Islamic Art,” by Dr. H. Buchthal. 



Triennial Gold Medal . — ^It was unanimously agreed to 
present this to Professor P. W. Thomas, O.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.A. ' ■ 

Burton Memorial Medal . — This was awarded to Major J. B. 
Glubb, O.B.E., M.C. 

Universities^ Essay Prize. — k. first prize was won by Mr. 
Geoffi’ey Scott Mowat of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
a second by Miss R. M. Wilkinson of Bristol University, who 
both wrote on “ A brief comparison of the British, French, 
and Dutch systems of administration in the East 

Society's Publications durmg 1940-41. 

Prize Publication Fund. — Adve^iturers in Siam in XYII 
Century, by E. W. Hutchinson. 

Forlong Fund . — A Dictionary of the Language of Bugoto, 
compiled by W. G. Ivens ; A Translation of the Kharosthi 
Documents from Chinese Turkestan, by T. Burrow ; Sogdica, 
by W. B. Henning. 

Library Catalogue . — ^This will appear shortly. 

The Journal , — ^The Council is deeply indebted to Professor 
W. Perceval Yetts for designing a new and attractive cover 
with the Society’s oldest badge. 

Officees 

To fill a vacancy among Hon. Members due to the death 
of Professor C. E. Lanman, the election of Professor D. B. 
Macdonald was recommended, and to fill a vacancy among 
the Honorary Vice-Presidents Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham. The 
reappointment of all the Hon. Officers was proposed. 



AmiVEESABY MEETING 


The following Auditors were recommended : Hon. Auditor 
for the Council j Sir E. Burn ; to represent the Society, 
Mr. E. E. Enthoven ; Professional Auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. It is regretted that owing to war 
conditions the accounts caniiot be audited before July. 

Thanks are due to the Hon. Solicitors, Messrs. T, L. Wilson 
and Co., for ungrudging help. 

£100 of the normal rent has been generously remitted by 
His Grace the Duke of Westminster. 

A further decline in income due to decreased membership 
and to the non-receipt of foreign subscriptions and of orders 
from foreign booksellers owing to the war compelled a 
reduction of office and library staff and other drastic economies. 


EePOET OF THE HONOEABY AUDITOBS 

Sir Nicholas Waterhouse explained the accounts to us, 
and we found them, as usual, in excellent order. 

Unfortunately the financial position of the Society has 
shown no signs of improvement during the year under review. 
The over-expenditure on general account has risen from 
£1,027 to £1,269, though this increase is partially offset by 
the fact that the balance in hand, at £160, is more than last 
year by £102. As in previous years this over-expenditure 
has been debited to the Compounders’ Subscriptions Account 
and the Carnegie Grant for printing the Catalogue. 

Subscriptions have fallen off by £186, Eents by £31, and 
the Journal Account by £108. These losses were partially 
made good by a legacy from Professor Margoliouth of £100, 
but it was found necessary, in order to provide sufficient 
funds, to sell £350 worth of 3|% War Bonds from the invest- 
ments held by the Society. 

On the payments side certain economies have been effected. 
The House Account was reduced by £26, Salaries and Wages 
by £119, Library Expenditure by £144 (but no payment was 
made during the year for printing the Catalogue), and Sundry 
Expenses and Postage by £78. On the other hand the J oumal 
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Account was larger by £63, A.E.P. expenditure came to 
£17 16s., and Audit Fees for 1938 and 1939 were paid, amount- 
ing to £10 10s. 

B,mmALT) JJB May, For the Coundl, 
William Foster, For the Society. 


Notices 



Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 

THs trust was founded by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of 
Calcutta, to facilitate the publication of original literary 
contributions on Buddhism, Jainism, or the History or 
Geography of India to the end of the thirteenth century a.d. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 



PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Antiquaries Journal, VoL 21, no. 2. London, 1941. 

From the Society of Antiquaries. 
Arcliseological Survey of India. Annual Eeport, 1936-7, ed. 
Eao Bahadur K. K Dilishit. Galcutta, 1940. 

From the Gomrnment of India. 
Archasological Survey of India. South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. XI, Part 1. Bombay-Karnatak Inscriptions (VoL I, 
Part 1). Madras, 1940. From the Madras Government. 
Assam Research Society Journal, Vol. 8, no. 1. Gauhati, 1941. 

From the Assam Research Society. 
Bengal. Annual Eeport of the Department of Agriculture for 
the year 1939-1940. Parts 1 and 2. Alijpore, 1941. 

From the Government of Bengal. 
Bengal Past and Present. Vol. LIX, Parts 1 and 2. Calcutta, 
1940. Exchange. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal, Vol. 26, Part 4. 

Patna, 1941. Exclmnge. 

Bijutsu Xenkyu, The. (Journal of Art Studies), Nos. 97-109. 

Tokyo, 1940-1. Exchange. 

British Museum. A Catalogue of the Muhammadan Coins in 
the British Museum (Arab-Sassanian Coins), by John Walker. 
London, 1941. From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Delhi, Imperial Record Department. Calendar of Persian 
Correspondence. Being Letters which passed between some 
of the company’s servants and Indian Rulers and Notables. 
Vol. VII, 1785-7. Calcutta, 1940. 

From the Government of India. 
Dessoulavy (C. L.). Gate of the East and Garden of Semitic 
Roots. Vol. III. From Messrs. Luzac. 

Djawa. 21ste Jaargang, Nos. 1-3. JaA)a, 1941. Exchange. 
East India Association Journal, Vol. 32, No. 2. London, Wil. 

From the East India Association. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 25, Part 4 (Part 6). Delhi, 1939 and 1940. 
Gates (0. F.). Not to me Only. Princeton and London, 1940. 

From Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
Geographical Journal, Vol. 97, Nos. 3, 4. London, 1941. 

Exchange. 

Glasgow University Oriental Society Transactions, Vol. IX, 
Years 1938 and 1939, ed. C. J. Muiio Weir. Glasgow, 1941. 

From Glasgow University Ori&Mal Society. 
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Grlue and Lacquer. Four Cautionary Tales tr. from the Chinese 
by H. Acton and Lee Yi-Hsieh. Preface by A. Waley with 
illustrations from drawings by Eric Gill. London, 1941. 

From the Golden Cockerel Press. 
Hackney ■ (Louise W.) and Yau (0. F.). A Study of Chinese 
Paintings in the Collection of Ada Small Moore. London, 
New York, Toronto, 1940. From the Author. 

Indian Art and Letters, Vol. XIV, No. 2. London, 1940. 

Jewish Quarterly Beview, Vol. 31, No. 4. London, 1941. Exchange. 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIX, Part 3. Madras, 1940. 
Krishna Iyer (L. A.). The Travancore Tribes and Castes, Vol. Ill 
(The Aborigines of Travancore). Trivandrum, 1941. 

From the Author. 

Monumenta Serica, Vol. V. Peking, 1940. 

Pali Text Society. Saddhamma-Pajjotika. The Commentary 
on the Maha-Niddesa, Vol. Ill, ed. A. P. Buddhadatta. 
London, 1940*. From the Pali Text Society. 

Eeligions,'’ No. 34. London, 

Eoyal Asiatic Society. Catalogue of Printed Books published 
before 1932 in the Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
London, 1940. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal Journal, Vol. VI, No. 1. Calcutta, 
^ 1940. ^ Exchange. 

Pali Text Society. The Saddhamma-Ppakasinl, Commentary on 

the Patisambhidamagga, Vol. II, ed. 0. V. Joshi. London, 

1940. From the Pali Text Society. 
Eoyal Central Asian Society Journal, Vol. 28, Part 2. London, 

1941. Exchange. 
Subrahmanya Sastri (P, P,). A Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Islamic Manuscripts in the Government Oriental MSS. 

Library, Madras. Vol. I. D. Nos. from 1 to 197 (Hindusthani 
and Arabic). D. Nos. from 1 to 536 (Persian). Madras, 1939. 

From the Government of Madras. 
Teggart (F. J.). Borne and China. A Study of Correlations in 
Historical Events. Berkeley, California, and London, 1939. 

From the Cambrige University Press. 
Tokyo, Memoirs of the Besearch Department of. The Toyo 
Bunko (The Oriental Library), No. 10. Tokyo, 1938. 

From the Toyo Bunko. 
Travancore. Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth All- 
India Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, 20th to 22nd 
December, 1937. Trivandrum, 1940. 

From the Government of Travancore. 





in a masterly publication.^ In tbe following autumn the 
survey was resumed by me with the same generous aid and 
continued until May, 1939, along all routes protected by 
Eoman defences that could be traced from the Tigris and 
Euphrates into the Syrian desert and thence through Trans- 
jordan down to the Grulf of Aqaba. 

Succinct preliminary accounts of these explorations have 
been published in the Geographical Journal of July, 1938, 
and June, 1940, and the results of my first season summarized 
in a note published in this Journal.^ A detailed report on 
the whole of my surveys along Eome’s easternmost Limes 
awaits publication along with photographs, aerial and other, 
plans and maps needed to document it, whenever the requisite 
TP eaus can be secured.' Meanwhile I record here such observa- 
tions as may, even without going into archaeological details, 
throw light on the history of a portion of an ancient line of 
communication, important and yet little known, which once 
led from the economic centre of the Mesopotamian plain 
mainly through desert west of the Middle Tigris towards 
northernmost Syria and Asia Minor. 

There was a special reason to search for Eoman remains to 

1 La Trace de Some dans le deseH de Sprie, Paris, 1934. See my review 
of the two fine volumes in Geographical Journal, January, 1936. 

« JRAS., 1936, pp. 423 sqq. 
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the south-east of Siugara, the ancient Limes stronghold at 
the foot of the Sinjar range ; for in that direction lay Hatra, 
that strange ruined city in the desert, past which the ancient 
caravan route led towards Ctesiphon and the head of the 
Persian Gulf. Accounts of the repeated sieges it stood in 
the Mesopotamian campaigns of the Emperors Trajan and 
Septimius Severus had attracted early attention to Hatra. 
Its ruins were first correctly located in 1836 by Dr. J. Eoss 
at al-Hadhr on the Wadi Tharthar, about 70 miles to the 
south-east of Balad Sinjar or Singara {vide map).^ The survey 
made by the German Assur expedition provided ample 



information about its impressive structural remains. But 
much of its history before its destruction by the Persians, 
probably under Sapor I, and its subsequent abandonment 
to the desert, is left obscure.^ 

Nothing definite is recorded of the foundation of Hatra. 
But it may be assumed with Professor Herzfeld that it 
represents an Arab desert settlement, as its very name 
al-Hadhr indicates. The Hellenistic character of its archi- 
tectural and sculptural remains dates it from Parthian times. 
Classical accounts are mainly confined to accounts of 
successive futile sieges. But topography makes it clear that 
Hatra owed its origin and importance wholly to having been 
a ‘^caravan city’’ in the truest sense of Professor M. 
Kostovtzeff’s happily coined term. Cassius Dion’s account 
of Trajan’s attempt to take Hatra in 117 is significant. 
“ Next he came into Arabia and began operations against 
the people of Hatra, since they, too, had revolted. This city 
is neither large nor prosperous, and the surrounding country 
is mostly desert, and has neither water (save a small amount 
and that poor in quality) nor timber nor fodder. These 

^ The sketch-map (see p. 301) shows essential topographical features 
reproduced from Sheets I 38 and J 38 of the International 1 • 1,000,000 
Map, with Roman posts, ruined sites, and old caravan routes added as 
located in the course of my surveys. 

2 Professor E. Herzfeld has reviewed available data with much critical 
care in his exhaustive article “ Hatra ”, ZDMG,, 1914, pp. 665 sqq. 
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very disadvantages, however, afford it protection, making 
impossible a siege by a large multitude, as does the Sun-god, 
to whom it is consecrated.” ^ That Trajan on his way back to 
Syria after virtual abandonment of his great Mesopotamian 
conquests should have stopped in person to reduce Hatra 
suggests that it lay near a main line of communication and 
was a place of importance. 

The account of the two attempts made by Septimius 
Severus to reduce Hatra leads to the same conclusion. The 
first, apparently in 199, took place on the Emperor’s return 
from the sack of Ctesiphon.^ The army’s march lay along 
the Tigris, and an attack was made on Hatra which was 
not far off”. It failed after the Eomans had suffered heavy 
losses. For the second expedition against Hatra, apparently 
a year later, elaborate preparations were made. But violent 
attacks by the cavalry of the Arabians ” and their expert 
archery caused great losses. When a portion of the outer 
circumvallation had fallen, the Emperor’s order checked 
the final assault. Expecting the Arabians to come to terms 
voluntarily ” he wished to save the riches of the town from 
being plundered by the soldiery. For it was famous for 
containing a vast number of offerings to the Sim-god as 
well as vast sums of money When no offer of surrender 
was received, the siege was abandoned as the European (sic) 
troops refused to renew the assault and the Syrians, com- 
pelled to make it in their place, miserably failed. 

Hatra had retained its importance when about 227 Ardashir 
I, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, attempted to take it 
as a base for attacking the Romans That Ardashir 
failed is a proof of the desert city having then retained its 

^ Dion's Romm History, Iviii, 31, Loeb Classical Library, viii, pp. 419 sq. 
That Hatra is placed here in the territory known to the Romans as Arabia, 
i.e, the central portion of the Jazirah, fully agrees with a previous passage 
of Dion Cassius, loo. cit., Iviii, 22. This mentions Mannus as “ the ruler 
of the neighbouring portion of Arabia ” and Singara as taken from him 
by Trajan’s general Lusius Quietus. 

® Dion, loc, cit., Ixxvi, 11 sq, 

® Dion, loc. cit., Ixxx, 3. 
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strength. Traditions preserved by Arabian historians about 
the ultimate fall of Hatra are vague and leave it doubtful 
whether it was brought about by Ardashir I or his son 
Sapor I. It was the latter who in 245 took and destroyed 
Dura-Europos, Hatra's pendant as a caravan city on the 
trade route along the Euphrates. Hatra may have fallen then. 

After its fall to the Persians Hatra was destroyed and 
wholly abandoned just as was Dura. This we are told by 
Ammianus Marcellinus in his account of the distressful 
retreat which in 363 took the Emperor Jovian’s army through 
the desert past Hatra and which the soldier-historian shared 
and graphically describes. He speaks of Hatra as an ancient 
town in the middle of a desert and long abandoned This 
account contains useful topographical indications as to the 
route followed past Hatra. But it will be advisable to consider 
first those geographical features which account for the choice 
of this route and explain the strange position of the city. 

A look at any map like Bartholomew’s Map of the Middle 
East ” shows that Hatra lies almost exactly on the most 
direct line connecting Seleucia-Ctesiphon near the present 
Baghdad with Nisibis. From the latter place great trade 
routes, important in ancient and modern times, continue that 
line into Northern Syria and Asia Minor. The strongly 
fortified city of Nisibis was the chief bulwark of Roman 
Mesopotamia against Parthians and Sasanians down to its 
cession in 363 by the Emperor Jovian. Amm ianus Marcellinus 
emphasizes its importance in his account of Jovian’s retreat 
from Ctesiphon to Nisibis. From his narrative it appears 
clearly that it was the eager wish of .the retreating troops 
to gain Nisibis quickly which caused the Roman army to 
cross to the right bank of the Tigris below the present Tekift 
and thence to take its way through the desert past Hatra, 
in spite of want of adequate water and provisions. 

Ammianus Marcellinus indicates the topographical reason 
why the route was bound to leave the river and pass 

1 Ammianus Maroellinus, XXV, viii, 4. 
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on. to desert ground. This was because the parts near 
the river were rugged and difficult’’.^ As the map shows, 
a line easy for traffic leads from Baghdad up the Tigris 
keeping at varying short distances from the river’s right 
bank as far as Baiji. It is the line followed by the quondam 
Baghdad Railway now completed as part of the Iraq State 
Railway. Beyond Baiji the southern end of the low but very 
rugged hill range of the Jabal Maqhul stretches up the right 
bank for some 60 miles. With its steep and deeply furrowed 
slopes it precludes the use of the line by the river for traffic. 
But to the west between the hill range and the deeply cut 
Wadi Tharthar there stretches north-westwards a perfectly 
open valley plain as far as Hatra. With its flat surface, 
plentiful desert grazing, and a number of drinking wells this 
ground is particularly suited for caravan traffic with camels, 
though not for a large force. 

The ruined city of Hatra is situated at a direct distance of 
65 miles to the north-west of Baiji and about 2 miles to the 
west of the Wadi Tharthar. This Wadi carries rather brackish 
water throughout the year, but is easily fordable except 
during heavy floods. Drinkable water is found at several 
points near its banks and numerous wells within the city 
still hold fakly good water. The limestone along the banks 
of the Tharthar provided material for the walls and houses 
of the city. The soil all round Hatra after the rains of winter 
and spring provides plentiful grazing for camels but does 
not permit of cultivation, irrigation from the Tharthar being 
precluded by the depth of its bed. 

The site thus lacked amenities for settled occupation in 
ancient times as now. Yet it was a well placed centre for the 
control of caravan trade from central Mesopotamia to the 
regions adjoining the upper Tigris and Euphrates and 
beyond. Trade of such great value as passed in Parthian 
times from the Persian Gulf and across the Iranian plateaux 
to the Roman Empire needed protection in transit on desert 
1 Ibid., XXV, vii, 14. 
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groimd ever exposed to Arab raids. This protection could 
best be provided by chiefs and organizations controlling 
the local nomad tribes. The dnes levied for this protection 
and the profit made by local trading organizations accomt 
for the wealth of the desert city. Conditions closely similar 
prevailed at Palmyra during the same period, while trade 
from Mesopotamia to the Mediterranean passed largely 
through the Syrian desert. At Palmyra these conditions 
are amply attested by inscriptions. 

Historical references leave no doubt as to the wealth of 
Hatra and the strength of its defences. The extant ruins 
fully bear them out. The almost circular enceinte of massive 
double walls, surmounted by many towers, measures more 
than 4 : miles in circumference. The imposing ruined structure, 
which with the great walled enclosure adjoining it occupies 
the centre of the city, has long been recognized as the residence 
of the ruler, while the shrine within it is dedicated to the 
Sun-god. 

Without excavations no addition cotdd be expected to 
the account of the ruins of Hatra in Dr. Andrae’s great 
pubhcation. But acquaintance with the ground has impressed 
me with the justice of Dion Cassius’s reference to the city’s 
forbiddingly barren surroundings which afford it pro- 
tection, making impossible a siege by a large multitude”. 
To what extent consideration of safety influenced the choice 
of the site we do not know. But certain it is that the 
surrounding desert must have made investment of the city 
dMcult, and have facilitated such swift Arab raids as 
harassed the Eoman army during the siege of Septimius 
Severus. "On this account the remains of the siege ramparts 
encircling the walled city claim special interest. The photo- 
graphic mosaic taken from the air by Pilot OiSflcer H. L. 
Hunt, R.A.P. (the very capable airman whose help greatly 
facilitated my work through the major portion of my 
explorations), in the course of my survey, shows them in their 
total circuit of close on 6 miles. Their great extent must 
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tave involved protracted and Heavy labours. Hence tlieir 
attribution to the prolonged Sasanian siege seems justified. 

In the absence of more detailed historical records it would 
be difficult to account for the importance once enjoyed by 
the desert city were it not for the topographical facts which 
caused a great artery of caravan trade to pass it. 

The special facihties between Bai ji on the Tigris and Hatra 
for caravan traffic (as now for a section of railway line beyond 
Baiji to Mosul) have been indicated. But reference remains 
to be made to the line that route could best follow from Hatra 
onwards. A succession of small hill chains striking in the 
same south-east to north-west direction as the Jabal Maqhul 
but lower and less rugged, continue its line north of Hatra 
from a gap left near Sharqat (ancient Assur). They separate 
the valley of the Tigris from the broad trough of the Wadi 
Tharthar. Along their western foot there stretches a gently 
sloping glacis with a hard sandy surface affording easy going 
for camels. Small springs here and there provide water, 
scanty and soon lost in the ground ; it is mainly sulphurous 
but drinkable. The drainage on the low hills is too small to 
produce deep-cut Wadis. Further down in the flat trough 
of the Wadi Tharthar conditions are less favourable for 
caravan traffic. There numerous drainage courses descend- 
ing from the high Sinjar range have cut deep into the 
alluvial soil. The Wadis thus created offer obstacles to traffic 
even when floods do not fill them. There are obstacles equally 
serious on the ground between the eastern slopes of those 
hill chains and the Tigris. This ground to the west of the 
Tigris right up to Mosul is so much broken by ravines and 
limestone ridges that it could have offered no attraction for 
a trade route before the rise of Mosul in Muhammadan 
times.^ 

That the caravan route past Hatra did not cease to be a 

^ The difficxilties here presented for traffic are illustrated by the fact 
that the railway which for the sake of Mosul has been carried over this 
ground could cross it only with the help of a fairly expensive tunnel 
completed quite recently. 
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regular line of commumcation even after the city’s destruc- 
tion is shown by the Roman army under Jovian having 
followed it on the retreat to Msibis. The same is proved 
for a much later period by Arabic inscriptions of the close 
of the twelfth century recording the establishment of a 
caravanserai in the ruined palace of HatraA 

The maintenance of the trade for which Hatra served as 
an emporium was here as on other routes leading from 
Ctesiphon to the Mediterranean a direct interest of the 
Roman Empire. Hence it may be inferred that while the 
Roman expeditions under Trajan and Septimius Severus 
which aimed at complete control of this trade by the conquest 
of all Mesopotamia failed, the trade itself did not suffer. 
Pete Poidebard’s and my own explorations have shown 
that Rome provided protection for this trade on the great 
caravan routes leading through Palmyra and also along the 
Euphrates by means of defensive posts or castella. Their 
remains are found not merely where the routes lay within 
the Roman territory guarded by the Lines proper but also 
in the desert beyond it.^ Similar protection was called for 
also on the route passing Hatra. This accounts for the Roman 
castella whose remains I could trace along the line shown 
to have been best adapted for caravan traiffic past Hatra 
towards Nisibis. 

In a note published elsewhere ^ I have referred briefly to 
the series of castella traced in the spring of 1938 which guarded 
the north-western portion of the ancient highway to Nisibis 
where it led through the open corridor provided by the fertile 
plain between the Sinjar Range and the Tigris above Mosul. 
In the direction towards Hatra I then discovered the remains 
of a large Roman castellum near the village of Shaikh Ibrahim 
where the once cultivated area to the south-west of the 


1 Herzfeld, ZDMQ., 1914, p. 676. 

2 Poidebard, Trme de Bonier pp. 118 sqq. ; Geographical Journal, June, 
1940, pp. 430 sqq. 

* Geographical Journal, July, 1938, pp. 62 sqq. 
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Sinjar range ends. THs post lying at the foot of the northern- 
most of the low hill chains mentioned above as stretching 
north-west beyond the Jabal Maqhiil suggested by its position 
that it was meant to guard the most convenient route coming 
from Hatra. But it was only on my survey in the following 
autumn that I definitely traced the whole series of castella 
meant to protect this route between Hatra and the eastern 
end of the Sinjar range. 

The site of the castellum, which from its nearness to Hatra 
and on other grounds is of special interest, is known as 
Jaddalah. It lies in the desert about 14 miles to the west of 
the oil wells of Qayyarah on the Tigris and 22 miles in a 
straight line to the north-#esf of Hatra. What had guided 
me to it from Qayyarah at the start of my survey in March, 
1938, was not the remains of the casteUum but a far more 
conspicuous ruin. By the right bank of a small streamlet 
fed by springs of tolerably fresh water in the narrow rocky 
bed of the Wadi Jaddalah rises a mound formed by high 
debris-covered ridges marking an enclosure about 220 feet 
square. At its eastern face there is exposed the foot of a con- 
tinuous stretch of wall. A portion of it consists of carefully 
dressed large slabs, surmounted in places by the bottom 
drums of columns resting on square bases. The rest of the 
wall-face including small bastions shows masonry, obviously 
later, formed by small undressed blocks of stone set in mortar. 

Clearly materials from an earlier structure had been utilized 
here for the circumvallation of a fort. There was nothing 
definite to indicate when the latter was built. But that the 
structure to which the small section with the line of columns 
had belonged dated from Parthian times and probably was 
a temple could be concluded from the Hellenistic style of the 
columns and their moulded bases. A high mound inside 
the enclosed area adjoining this portion of the wall face marks 
the position of this structure. When closer examination of the 
site became possible we discovered from the air the much 
effaced but unmistakable remains of a typical Eoman castellum 
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close by oh tbe opposite side of the Wadi. The correctly 
orientated walls forming a square, the disposition of the 
corner and flanMng towers, and the dimensions proved it 
to correspond in plan very closely with other Limes castella 
examined by Pere Poidebard and myself. 

The presence of both a Parthian structure and a Eoman 
castellum at Jaddalah justifies the belief that the site lay on 
a route of importance, and the map shows that this route 
connected Hatra with the route which leads along the foot 
of the hill chain north-eastwards and provides the easiest 
line for traffic from the right bank of the Tigris towards 
Nisibis. The perennial supply of water made Jaddalah a very 
convenient halting place. It has remained so to the present 
day for camps of nomadic Shammars on their annual migration 
northward. It had been used for trade caravans during a long 
period, as proved by a low mound of roughly quadrangular 
shape surrounded by a fosse and covered by layers of refuse, 
less than a mile to the south of the Jaddalah castellum. 

That Eoman protection once extended so far on the trade 
route leading to Hatra was proved by the discovery of an<^];|en 
castellum at Najmah, some 8 miles to the of 

at the western foot of the hill chain just mentioned. A fairly 
large sulphur spring there serves to irrigate a patch of fields 
now cultivated by a small Arab hamlet. Close to this rises 
a small rectangular Turkish fort now abandoned. It was 
meant to keep control over Shammars camping or moving 
near the route and was said to have been garrisoned by some 
seventy Turkish cavalry until the last War. The much decayed 
remains of the Eoman castellum are situated less than a mile 
off to the S.W. They form a rectangle of 200 by 134 feet, 
enclosing an area of about one-third larger than that of the 
modern Turkish fort. The massive stone masonry of the 
curtain walls and towers had evidently been used as a quarry 
when the latter was built. 

The location of a Eoman castellum at Najmah, together 
with the castellum at Jaddalah, affords defimte proof that 
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the route skirting the western foot of the MU chain wHch 
extends from the Tigris near Baiji towards Tell A'far at the 
eastern extremity of the Sinjar range, was for a time protected 
by Rome as an outlying section of its Mesopotamian Limes. 
Najmah is separated by a distance of close on 38 miles from 
the large castellum of Shaikh Ibrahim. TMs, as already 
mentioned, lies near the northern end of tMs section and on 
the way to the town of Tell A'far. Through the latter lay the 
Limes line proper stretching from the Khabur River past 
Singara to the once important town of Eski Mosul ('' Old 
Mosul on the Tigris. 

A close search over the line between Najmah and Shaikh 
Ibrahim revealed two more casteUa. Both lie along the foot 
of the hill chain which the ancient caravan route skirted 
and both by their smaller size mark intermediate posts. At 
Naddas about 12 miles from Najmah the ruin of a rectangular 
castellum was found to be surrounded by decayed dwellings 
of a modest settlement which had been occupied down to 
medieval times. The presence of a spring accounted for the 
continued occupation of the place as a roadside station. 
Some 15 miles further to the north-west at Umm ash-Shinin 
I discovered the remains of a similar small castellum also 
much decayed, near a spring ; the water from this has allowed 
a little patch of ground to be brought recently under cultiva- 
tion again. A Roman well about halfway to Naddas affords 
further evidence of the route here having been organized 
in ancient times. 

Acquaintance with the topography of the ground makes it 
possible correctly to recognize the character of the remains 
traced along the ancient route from Hatra towards the Sinjar 
range. It also helps us to interpret the scanty references to 
tMs ground in classical records. Such an assertion of Rome’s 
power on the Mesopotamian Limes as would allow of effective 
control of the route to witHn a day’s march of Hatra, can 
be assumed only during the period intervening between the 
reconquest of part of the Provincia Mesopotamia, i.e. northern 
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portion of the Jazirah, under the Emperor Marcus Aurehus, 
in 162-5, and the rise of the great Sasanian Empire in place 
of the weak Parthian regime (a.d. 226). 

In the absence of definite historical or inscriptional record 
no closer chronological limits can be indicated for the establish- 
ment of the Eoman posts traced on this route. But fortunately 
there has come down to us in the Tabula Peutingeriana 
a Eoman cartographical record which, as far as the routes 
and places in Mesopotanoda are concerned, has proved to be 
based on the Itinerarium Antonini Augusti, This book dates 
from the very period to which the castella between Hatra 
and Sinjar may safely be assigned. 

The Tabula as first recognized by Kiepertd shows two 
separate route lines from Singara to Hatra. One of them is 
marked with the stations and mileage distances : Singara XXI 
Zagurae XVIII Ad pontem XVIII Abdeae XX Ad flumen 
Tigrem XX a nameless station XXV Hatris. The other route 
starts with Sirgora XII Zogorra X Vicat XII, and after 
passing two stations marked but left nameless leads on 
to Ad Herculem XXII Hatris. It is only this second and 
shorter route with which we are concerned : the map shows 
that the first which led to the Tigris involved a great 
detour. Sirgora and Zogorra must be slightly varied forms 
of the local names which more correctly appear as Singara 
and Zagurae on the first route; for as pointed out by 
Professor Herzfeld,^ Sigora is shown in the joined with 

a route line coming from Lacus Beberaci, the identity of 
which with Lake Xhatuniyah to the north-west of Balad 
Sinjar (Singara) is certain. 

We are afforded an important indication for the second 
and more direct route by the station Zogorra being marked 
as the first stage. This station, otherwise Zagurae,, has been 

^ Kiepert, FoTma Ofbis dntiqui, v, p. 6. I owe this reference to Pere 
Poidebard who before the start on my survey was kind enough to call my 
special attention to the need of tracing the direct route of the Tabula 
from Singara to Hatra. 

® Loc. cit,, ii, pp. 306 sq. 
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correctly identified by Professor Herzfeld with tbe large 
Eoman Castrmn lie discovered at tbe springs of 'Ain Sinn 
near tie eastern end of tlie Sinjar range,^ Its direction from 
Balad Sinjar or Singara agrees very closely -witli tlie one on 
the caravan route connecting Ealad Sinjar witb tlie Tell A'far. 
Tins makes it clear that tbe route did not lead from Singara 
straight south-east through the desert to Hatra, but kept 
first eastwards along the much easier foot of the range ; 
because, as the map shows, a route laid direct to Hatra or 
first to Shaikh Ibrahim would cross a succession of small 
streams in deep Wadis. The difiS.culties offered by these to 
transport with laden animals were brought home to me by 
my own experience. By following the foot of the range from 
Balad Sinjar to 'Ain Sinu the Eoman route conveniently 
joined at 'Ain Sinu or TeU A'far the main line of ancient 
(and modern) caravan traflB.c towards Msibis. The town of 
Tell A'far must at all times have been an important halting 
place. The strategic importance of 'Ain Sinu on a Eoman road 
leading thence direct to Msibis via Qohbol is attested by the 
size of its castrum. 

The distance from Singara to Zagurac or Zogorra, actually 
about 21 miles as marked on the first route of the Tabula^ 
figures wrongly as XII on the second, an instance of clerical 
error in the mileage only too frequent in other itineraries of 
the Tabula. I cannot here discuss whether by Vicat (shown 
as the next station beyond " Zogorra ”) Tell A'far or Shaikh 
Ibrahim is intended. The two stages beyond Vicat are left 
nameless and I have no space here to consider their location. 
But if Vicat is placed at Tell A'far and the next two stages at 
Umm ash-Shinin and Naddas we reach Jaddalah by three 
marches with distances- easily covered by camels moving 
over desert ground. Convenient intermediate halting-places 
are found at Shaikh Ibrahim and Najmah. 

Once arrived at Jaddalah we may claim to be on safe 

« 

1 Sarre-Herzfeld, ArcTiaeohgische Beise im Euphrat und Tigris Gebiet^ 
ii, p. 307. 
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ground in the liglit both of the Eoman itinerary to Hatra 
and of the remains of the site. Taking the Tabula we find 
that the distance of XXII miUia passmim which it marks 
from Ad Hercnlem to Hatra is exactly the same as shown 
by the map between Jaddalah and Hatra. We can place all 
the more confidence on this agreement because the straight 
line between the two sites lies over fl^at ground presenting 
no obstacles of any sort. ^ ^ ^ 

Equally significant is the agreement between the designation 
Ad Herculem for this station in the TahuU and the character 
of the ruined site by the right bank of the Wadi Jaddalah. 
Obviously the station took its name from the shrine of some 
divinity which Greeks and Hellenized Orientals identified 
with Herakles. The station of the therefore has long 

been recognized in the ‘HpaKAeW? which Ptolemy’s 

Geography names in connection with Hatra.^ In describing 
the ruined structure at Jaddalah I have referred to remains 
of columns, Hellenistic in style, on the eastern face of the 
circumvallation. The high mound which rises inside adjoining 
that face can safely be assumed to mark the position of a 
ruined temple of Parthian times built with a peristyle or 
colonnade in Hellenistic fashion. Definite proof of its character 
could be secured only by excavation. But the size of the 
circiunvallation and the height of the debris mounds marking 
it clearly show that the structure within was important and 
that special care had been taken for its protection. Ptolemy’s 
map, distorted as the relative positions are, places the ‘‘ Altars 
of Herakles ” on the route leading from Ctesiphon to Hatra. 
The mention of the place by Ptolemy indicates an importance 
due to the antiquity of its local worship or to the benefit it 
derived from the traffic which passed near it on the route 
to Hatra. 

In conclusion I turn to Ammianus Marcellinus’ account 
of the sorry retreat which in 363 took the Eoman army of 

^ Oeographia^ V, viii, 1 ; VI, iii, 4 ; see also Herzfeld, Archct^ologtsch^^ 
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the Emperor Jovian over tMs desert ground. It is the last 
classical notice of Hatra. The army harassed by the Persians 
after reaching Dura insisted on crossing to the left bank of the 
Tigris in order to proceed by the route believed to be the 
nearest to the Roman frontier.^ After a difficult crossing it 
''hastened on by rapid marches and approached Hatra, an 
ancient town in the middle of the desert long abandoned 
When it was learned that over the vast plain extending 
thence for 70 miles in that arid region only brackish and fetid 
water could be found and for supplies only a variety of bitter 



herbs, vessels were filled with sweet water and camels and 
other beasts of burden were killed for food. " And when after 
six days’ march not even grass, the solace of extreme necessity, 
could be found, there came Cassianus, Duke of Mesopotamia, 
and the Tribune Mauricius who had been sent forward for 
that purpose, to a Persian fort called Ur and brought some 
supplies which the troops left with Procopius and Sebastianus 
had saved by spare living.” ® Ammianus Marcellinus tells us 
how after these supplies had been exhausted, only the meat 
of the slaughtered animals averted famine, arms and baggage 
being abandoned by the famished troops. We are also told 
that "whenever a single bushel of corn was found (which 
seldom happened) it was sold for ten pieces of gold at least 
Marching thence the distressed army reached Thilsaphata 
where the Emperor was met by the chief officers in command 
of the troops protecting Mesopotamia. After this the army 
with aU possible speed reached its eagerly sought goal Nisibis. 

With our topographical Imowledge we can follow what 
the soldier-historian tells of the retreat of Jovian’s army 
through the desert. Dura where the Tigris was crossed has 
been rightly located by Professor Herzfeld at Dur 'Arabaya, 


^ Ammiantis MaroeUinus, XV, vi, 9-11. 

2 Ibid., XXV, viii, 6* The translation of C. B. Vounge (G. Bell and Sons, 
1911) is quoted here and elsewhere with such slight modifications as the 
original wording justifies. 

» Ibid., XXV, viii, 16. 
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at the northern end of the great ruined area on the river’s left 
bank above Samarra.^ From there the army by its rapid 
marches could well cover the distance of about 110 miles 
which separates Dura from Hatra k six days. To this portion 
of the retreat the words et via sex dierum emensa ” must 
refer. Owing to their apparent discrepancy the 70 miles 
mentioned as the extent of desert ground beyond Hatra 
seem to have puzzled interpreters.^ In reality this rough 
estimate is proved to be quite correct by the map, whether 
measured from Hatra along the caravan route via Jaddalah 
to Tell ATar or straight through the desert to Balad Sinjar. 
These were the nearest two places where the desert ended 
and local supplies could be found for an army. The difficulty 
of securing these supplies at such small patches of cultivation 
as might have existed at Naimah, Haddas, and Umm ash- 
Shinin would account for the exorbitant price mentioned 
for the little grain obtainable on the march. These con- 
siderations induce me to recognize in the ruined circumvalla- 
tion of Jaddalah the '' Persian fort Ur ” to which supplies 
had been sent ahead from the Roman frontier to meet the 
army. This might well have been turned into a Persian 
frontier post after Hatra had been taken and destroyed about 
a century before Jovian’s retreat. The Roman castellum is 
hkely to have been abandoned at the same time. 

There stiU remains the question as to the location of 
Thilsaphata where the commanders of the troops on the 
Mesopotamian Liiues met the Emperor. Ritter already had 
rightly been guided to look for Thilsaphata on the direct 
route from Hatra to Nisibis and placed it at Tell A far.® 
This location is confirmed by the line of Roman castella 
traced alonff the old caravan route from Hatra towards 
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Tell A'far. I have elsewhere shown that Tell A'far was an 
important place on the strong defensive line stretching along 
the Sinjar range from the Khabur Eiver to the Tigris. This 
constituted a main section of the Limes proper of Roman 
Mesopotamia until Jovian ceded Singara and Msibis to the 
Persians. The Emperor was met by the commanders of the 
frontier defences at Tell ATar because it was the meeting 
point of several main routes the guarding of which was 
essential as long as the Mesopotamian Limes was maintained 
to the east of Nisibis. 



Fables in Islamic Art 

By HUGO BUCHTHAL 
(PLATES II-V) 

The Summaiy of a Lecture given on 4th March, 1941, under the joint 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Warburg Institute. 

Q ELDOM lias a work had suck world-wide success and been 
translated into so many languages as the Indian stories 
and animal fables known as t}iQ Panchatantra} In the sixth 
century of our era they were translated from Sanslmt into 
PehleYi. Thence they passed into Arabic; and from the 
Arabic text, called by Muhammadans the Fables of Bidpai 
or the Book of Kalila wa Dimna, were made all those different 
versions through which these stories were transmitted to the 
countries of Europe. 

It seems that the Pehlevi translation, now lost, was a fairly 
faithful reflection of the Indian prototype. This was not so 
with the Arabic. The translator, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mukaffa', 
was a man of distinguished literary abilities, and his transla- 
tion, which contains a considerable element of undoubtedly 
Arab origin, is in itself a stylistic work of art.^ He welded all 
the stories into a consistent whole, Islamic in character. 
His translation, which dates from the middle of the eighth 
century, is one of the earliest literary products in Arabic 
which have survived, and for many centuries it enjoyed an 
unequalled popularity throughout the Arabic-speaking world. 
It was, moreover, a book eminently suitable for illustration. 
Its vivid narrative appealed strongly to the imagination ; 
similar texts had even before the rise of Islam frequently 
been illustrated in India as well as in the Hellenistic world ; 
and it is not surprising that we find Kalila wa Dimna among 
the first illustrated Islamic books which have come down to us. 

Every student of eastern art is aware that miniature- 
painting played a negligible role in medieval Islam as compared 

1 Cf. Pantschatantra : fuenf Buecher indischer Pabeln, Au8 dem Sanskrit 
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with Cliristiaii Europe. Its scope was infinitely more Kmited 
than in the West. Religious and theological works were 
never decorated with pictures, and even secular books with 
illustrations were not popular in Islamic civilization. The 
average Moslem, far from admiring such miniatures as he 
happened to come across, looked at them with aversion.^ 
Thus, Islamic miniature-painting was bound to develop into 
an exclusive court-art. It was given a fair chance only when 



the caliph, or some prince or court official, wanted to live 
up to the standards of the rulers of Europe or Central Asia, 
and charged a painter, or a group of painters, whom he took 
under his protection, to illustrate his favourite works of 
literature. Generally, a large number of the books selected 
were of contemporary origin ; texts of which many illustrated 
copies exist from one century, were frequently dropped in 
the following. 

These facts explain to ascertain degree the differences in 
the development of Christian and Islamic miniature-painting. 
In Islam traditional representation could not play such a 
dominant part as in Christian art. We do. not fi.nd that 
endless repetition of identical pictorial types and ready-made 
iconographical formulae through several centuries. In every 
period the task of the illustrator was new and different. 
There are only very few exceptions from this rule of constant 
change of the subject-matter. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
are illustrations of the Fables of Bidpai, which can he traced 
almost through the whole history of Islamic miniature- 
painting. 

The earliest surviving Kalila wa Dimna manuscript with 
miniatures dates from the early thirteenth century of the 
Christian era, and probably comes from the court of some 
Muhammadan prince in Uorthern Syria.^ As most of the 
Fables of Bidpai are animal stories, there is only limited 

^ Sir Thomas Arnold, Painting in Islam, 1928, pp. 45 f. 

2 On this and the following paragraph, cf. H. Buchthal, “ Hellenistic 
Miniatures in early Islamic Manuscripts,” in Ars Islamica, 7, 1940, 
pp. 125-133. 
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scope for the representation of hnman figures ; but those 
miniatures which do show figures, betray at once that they 
owe their very existence to the G-reek tradition of painting, 
as it survived in Bast Christian art. A Hariri manuscript in 
Paris, which is most closely related in style and date to our 
Bidpai manuscript, contains a number of miniatures that 
offer very similar and even better points of comparison with 
Christian works of art and are an additional proof of the 
foreign origin of this type of illustration.^ 

Within the framework of an Islamic manuscript these 
Christian influences appear remarkably classical in character— 
indeed almost more classical than miniatures of the same 
style would appear in Christian manuscripts. This classicism 
was transmitted to the Arabs through the intermediary of 
Byzantine painting. The compositions as a whole, the pictorial 
types, the style of the figures derive from Byzantine miniatures 
of the period of the Macedonian Eenaissance, and are thus 
attached to the Christian Hellenistic tradition of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Such a development may well have started 
in Northern Syria which had for many centuries been a border- 
province between the Christian and Islamic worlds, and where 
from late antiquity onwards the classical tradition had 
always been very much alive. In those days, Islamic architec- 
ture and architectural ornament of the region round Aleppo, 
for instance, were strongly influenced by the remains of late 
antique and early Christian monuments on Syrian soil,^ and 
it is quite conceivable that our group of miniatures should 
be attributed to a similar classicistic current. They are a 
provincial derivative of the Christian East rather than 
genuinely Islamic — they are, in their own way, at least as 
Hellenistic ’’ as contemporary illustrations of the Gospels 
in Byzantine or Syriac manuscripts. 


^ MS. arabe 6094, cf. tbe article mentioned in the preceding note. 

® Cf. E. Herzfeld, “ Mscbatt^, Hira, nhd B^diya, Die Mittellaender des 
Islam nnd ilire Bankunst,” in Jahrbuch der premsiechm Kumtsammlirngm^ 
42, 1921, pp. 141 ff. 
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Thronglioiit tlie greater part of tlie fonrteentli century 
this art survives in a group of mimatures still in a sense 
pre-Mongol. , It is the art of the Mamluks of Syria and Egypt.^ 
For the miniatures were done in those Islamic countries which 
under'' the Mamluk sultans of Egypt withstood Mongol 
domination and thus kept out of the sphere of Mongol cultural 
influence. The chief subjects of this art in which the Mesopota- 
mian style was transferred to Damascus and Cairo, were again 
Hariri and Bidpai manuscripts. But the miniature-painting 
was not of a very high standard ; the old Mesopotamian 
models were copied in a stiff and heavy style, and though 
their clumsiness is not unattractive, they lack the charm of 
the originals. The compositions have become more schematic, 
and the rendering of the human figures and animals more 
limited in their movements. The old formulae for composition 
are adhered to as far as possible (Figs. 1, 2).^. In a few 
miniatures only, the Mamluk artists distinctly deviate from 
their models; in the fable of the Lion and the Well, for 
example, where a different scene has been chosen for illustra- 
tion,^ or in a few instances where a Mamluk composition has 
no counterpart in the earlier Bidpai series and seems to have 
been copied from an illustration in some earlier Hariri manu- 
script. But on the whole this school is a rather poor continua- 
tion of the achievements of the preceding century. And 
it proved to be only a side-track. For the main development 
of Islamic style, we have again to turn to the East. 

After the collapse of the Abbasid Empire under the merciless 
assault of the Mongols in 1268, Islamic book-illustration entered 

1 Cf. Kurt Holter, Die fraeLmamlukische Miniaturmalerei,’’ in 
Die graphischen Kmnste, 2, 1937, pp. 2 ff. 

2 Fig., 1 is a miniature from the earliest Bidpai manuscript preserved, 
Paris arabe 3465, from the early thirteenth century, cf. K. Holter, “ Die 
islamischen Miniaturhandschriffcen vor 1350,” in Zeitschrifl /. jBibliotheks- 
wesen, 1937, pp. 1 ff., no. 26 ; Fig. 2 is from a Mamluk copy, dated a.d. 1354, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, cf. Holier, Miniatnrhandschnften, no. 80. 

® Cf. E. Blochet, Mmulrmn Painting^ 1929, plates 14 and 18, Plate 14 
is again from Paris arabe 3465, plate 18 from a fourteenth century Mamluk 
copy in Paris, arabe 3467 ; cf. Holter, Miniaturhandschriften^ no. 78. 
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into a new piase wMck had hardly anything in common 
with the preceding age. The close relationship between the 
arts of Islam and eastern Christianity was for ever broken. 
Bnt nnder the influence of Islam the Mongol princes residing 
in Persia and Mesopotamia soon became patrons of the arts 
and sciences, as enlightened as their predecessors the Abbasid 
caliphs had been. Miniature-painting continued to be a 
court-art such as it had been in earlier centuries. But at 
this phase Islamic art began to look to the East for inspiration 
and guidance. The new rulers brought with them the artistic 
traditions of Central Asia and China, and under these influences 
miniature-painting underwent a very thorough transforma- 
tion. This applies not only to the style but to the subject- 
matter. Hariri manuscripts, for instance, disappeared from 
the pictorial repertoire of the Mongols. Kalila wa Dinma, 
on the other hand, is almost the only text which having enjoyed 
popularity in pre-Mongol times now held its position in the 
Mongol world throughout the fourteenth century. These 
manuscripts are Persian translations throughout, but their 
illustrations are based on the Arabic works of the thirteenth 
century. It seems that in Baghdad, Kalila wa Dimna manu- 
scripts dating from Abbasid times were still available and 
became the source of inspiration for a whole series of Bidpai 
illustrations in the new Mongol style. An early example, 
written in Baghdad in a.d. 1280, shows how the old pictorial 
formulae were adapted to the new setting of Far Eastern 
origin.^ 

And this is still true of fourteenth century painting. The 
Mongol schools of illumination in Persia and Transoxania 
have produced Bidpai manuscripts in which the Abbasid 
pictorial tradition is seen to survive in an almost unbroken 
line, and this in spite of the completely different character 
of the new art and all the local differences between its schools 

1 Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. anc. f. pers. 376. Beproductions of tbe manuscript 
so far published are listed in Holter, Minudurhandschriftm, no. 51. 
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(Figs. 3, 4).^ On the wliole, traditional scenes are repeated 
in new landscape or architectural frames, and occasionally 
even details of the architectural features can only he explained 
as derivations from the pre-Mongol series (Fig. 6).^ This 
tradition continues to the very end of the century : the 
miniatures in a Paris manuscript of about a.d. 1500, a late 
example of the Mongol group, still recall the corresponding 
illustrations in early works.® But occasionally we find minia- 
tures alien to the pictorial tradition of the original set and 
deriving from a different repertoire. Even this can still be 
traced. The predominant position among illustrated Islamic 
manuscripts, which was in the thirteenth century held by the 
Makamat of Hariri, was from the fourteenth century onwards 
occupied by Firdausi’s Shah-nameh ; and just as Hariri 
illustrations had served as models for some Bidpai miniatures 
of the Mamluk period, certain Mongol illustrations of our 
Fables seem to derive from contemporary Shah-nameh 
manuscripts. Elaborate scenes of an enthroned ruler 
surrounded by his courtiers, for instance, which are not found 
in Arabic Bidpai manuscripts but occur regularly in Mongol 
works (Fig. 6), are obviously based on similar scenes in 
Shah-nameh manuscripts where they are very frequent.^ 

In the East this tradition comes to an end in the fifteenth 
century. By then the Bidpai illustrations had fulfilled their 

^ Our illustrations show the Fable of the Crows and Owls in Paris arabe 
3465 and in a Mongol manuscript, probably written in Tabriz (cf. K. Hoiter, 
Miniaturhandschriften, no. 63 ; E. Kuehnei, Bidpai manuscript oi 
1343-4 in Cairo,” in Bulletin of the American Institute for Iranian Art 
5, 1937, pp. 137 ff.). 

® The miniature from the Cairo manuscript reproduced in Fig. 5 shows 
a cusped arch which seems to derive directly from a miniature in the 
thirteenth century Bidpai manuscript, cf. H. Buchthal, * Hellenistic ’ 
Miniatures,” fig. 31. 

® MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., anc. f, pers. 377 ; cf. Biochet, Painting , pis. 66, 67. 
The right date of this manuscript has for the first time been suggested by 
Kuehnel, “A Bidpai Manuscript,” p. 141. 

^ Our Fig. 6, again from the Cairo manuscript, should be compared with 
Shah-nameh miniatures such as Biochet, PaintiTig^ pL 47. 
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liistoric inission : to establisli a link between pre-Mongol and 
Mongol miniature-painting in Islamic coimtries. Hardly any 
Bidpai manuscripts of a later date exist at all from Syria, 
Persia, or Egypt. Bnt about this time the tradition was 
taken up in Europe, translations into many national languages 
were made from the Latin version,^ and Germany even pro- 
duced illustrated manuscripts and printed books w^ith wood- 
cuts wliich show that the artists must have known Islamic 
*Bidpai miniatures.^ Soon the whole of Europe was familiar 
with these stories from the East which were used and 
remodelled by innumerable authors and writers throughout 
the Christian world. 

It is curious that the Fables of Bidpax spread not only to 
the West, but also eastwards back to India. So after a migra- 
tion of a thousand years Kalila wa Dimna returned to its 
country of origin. When in the sisdeenth century descendant 
of Timur conquered Afghanistan and Northern India and 
established themselves as sultans in Delhi, they brought with 
them the cultural and artistic traditions of Islamic Persia. 
Several extant Bidpai manuscripts, in the Persian translation 
known as Anvar i Suhaili, were illustrated at the Imperial 
court. The miniatures are entirely in the Persian tradition, 
quite as Islamic in character as their predecessors from Tabriz, 
Herat, and Samarcand had been ; they do not in the least 
betray that the greater part of their subject-matter was 
ultimately not of Islamic, but of Indian origin, and to a 
certain extent even had its own artistic tradition on Indian 
soil. Quite a number of the stories of the PanchMariira had 
in earlier times been represented by Buddhist and Hindu 

1 Cf. the comparative table of the Panohatantra versions in The Ocean 
of Story, ed. Penzer, vol. v, p. 242. 

2 Among illustrated manuscripts, we may cite, for instance, Heidelberg, 
pal. germ. 84, 85, 466 ; cf. Hans Wegener, Beschreibendee Verzekhnis d. 
deutschen Bilder-Bandschriften des spaelen MiUdaUera i.d, BeMb&rger 
Universitaetabibliothsk, 1927, pp.^ 91 ff. ; on woodcuts, cf., for instance, 
Ernst Weil, Der Ulmer Bolzschnitt im 16. Jahrhundert, 1923, pp.'^SE 
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artists on Indian monninents ^ ; but no connection exists 
between such, medieval examples and Mugbal painting. 
Most of these miniatures which bear signatures of well-known 
artists working at the court of Akbar and Jahangir, are a 
direct continuation of the pictorial tradition still alive from 
Mongol times.^ Our reproduction shows the illustration of 
the Fable of the Fox crushed between the fighting Goats, 
from the British Museum manuscript Add. 18579 (Fig. 8), 
which even repeats a formula found already in the earliest 
Arabic manuscript of the series (Fig. 7). 

Benfey’s brilliant introduction to his edition of the Pancha^ 
tantm, which was published nearly a hundred years ago,® 
was the first of a number of very learned books devoted to 
the study of the literary tradition of these fables through 
the ages. The few selected examples of Bidpai illustrations 
mentioned in this article should be evidence that, within the 
Islamic world, there existed also a representational tradition 
for the Panchatantra, a tradition that comes into being as 
a side-track of East Christian Hellenism and remains intrinsi- 
cally the same, even though the cultural aspects under which 
it appears are continually changing. Our series is one of 
the very few examples in Islamic art where the origin and 
survival of a representational tradition can be shown to 
continue over a period of several hundred years. 

EXPLAJSfATION OP PLATES. 

Pig. 1. — The Hermit in his home. Paris, Bibl. Nat., arabe 3465. 

Pig. 2. — The Hermit in his home, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Pococke 400. 
Pig. S.—The Crows and the Owls. Paris, Bibl. Nat., arabe 3465. 

Pig. 4, — The Crows and the Owls, Cairo, Bibl. Egypt,, 61 adab. 

Pig. 5. — ^The Husband beating the Thief. Cairo, Bibl. Egypt., 61 adab. 
Pig. 6. — The King with his courtiers. Cairo, Bibl. Egypt., 61 adab. 

Pig. 7. — The Pox crushed between the Goats. Paris, Bibl. Nat., arabe 3465. 
Pig. 8. — The Fox crushed between the Goats. London, Brit. Mus., Add, 
18579. 

^ Well-known early examples at Barhut ; cf. L. Bachhofer, Early Indian 
Sculpture, 1929, pi. 24 iGf. ; on medieval frescoes, cf. Stella Kramrisch, 
“ A Painted Ceiling,” in Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 7, 
1939, pp. 175-182. 

® Cf. J, V. S. Wilkinson, The LigMs of Canopus, London, 1929. 

® See note 1, p. 317. 
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Alphabetical List of Directors of the East India 
Company from 1758 to 1858 

Compiled by C. H. ahd B. PHILIPS. 

TIIHE only existing alpliabetical list of East India directors 
for tbe period 1758-1858 was prepared and published 
in 1885 by Charles Prinsep in his book, The Semoes of Madras 
Civilians. Unfortunately it is an extremely inaccurate list, 
mistakes in the directors’ years of service having been made 
in a great number of cases. Among other errors, Prinsep 
endowed two of the directors, John Smith Burgess and 
William Thornton Astell, with dual personalities ; the two 
David Scotts, on the other hand, he treated as one; and 
although going so far as to invent one director, Joseph 
Bosanqiiet, he omitted at least five others — ^R. Atkinson, 
A. Campbell, G. Johnstone, R. Jones, L. Peel. 

Before 1774 the twenty-four directors of the Company 
were elected yearly in April by the proprietors of India stock, " 
the chairman and deputy chairman being chosen by the 
directors from among their own number at the first meeting 
following the election. The directors were elected from the 
body of proprietors, and no proprietor could be chosen director 
who was not a natural-born subject of England or naturahzed 
and had not in his own right and for his own use £2,000 or more 
of India stock. A director who allowed his stockholding to 
fall below that amount automatically disqualified himself 
from the direction. Disqualification, incidentally, was the 
accepted mode of retirement or resignation. 

From April, 1774, the system of election was changed, Lord 
North’s Regulating Act of the previous year having enacted 
that no director who had served for four years could be 
re-elected until he should have been one year out of the 
direction. It was provided that at the general election of 
April, 1774, six directors should be chosen fojr four years, "" 
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six for three, six for two years, and six for one year. Sub- 
sequently at each annual election six directors were chosen 
for the term of four years in the room of the six '' going out 
by rotation”. In the event of the death, disqualification, 
or removal of a director, his successor took over the unexpired 
term of office. 

The Charter Act of 1853 reduced the number of directors 
to eighteen and provided that six of these should be nominated 
by the Crown. 

The East India Company gave the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
generous financial support, and many of the Company’s 
servants and directors became members and councillors, so 
that the following list may have special interest. In it the 
figures indicate the year of election to the Court of Directors 
and, unless the name of the month in any particular year is 
given, the month is assumed to be that of April. It is important 
to remember that throughout the period the year of office was 
from April to the following April. When a span of years 
is shown the election dates given are inclusive. For example, 
let us take the case of Patrick Vans Agnew, the first person 
on the list : he was first elected (in the place of John Baillie) 
in May, 1833, was '‘out by rotation” from April, 1834, to 
April, 1835, was re-elected in April, 1836, April, 1836, April, 
1837, and April, 1838, was again " out by rotation ” from 
April, 1839, to April, 1840, was re-elected in April, 1840, 
April, 1841, and April, 1842 ; and died in June, 1842. 

An asterisk placed after a year indicates that the director 
concerned was elected deputy chairman for that year, two 
asterisks, that he was chosen chairman, three, that he was 
first elected deputy and later in the same year appointed 
chairman. The abbreviations d., disq., respectively stand 
for died, disqualified. 

This list has been compiled from MSS. records, in particular 
the Court Minutes and Home Miscellaneous Series, volume 764, 
at the India Office, amplified and checked by information 
mainly taken from the Annual Register, the Asiatic Annual 
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Register, the Asiatic Journal, the Court and City Register, 
the East India Register, the Gentleman's Magazine, the London 
Chronicle, and the Royal Kalendar. 

Names,' Period of Service as Director, 

Agnew, Patrick Vans , . May, 1833, 35~8, 40-2, d. 

June, 1842. 

Alexander, Josias du Pr6 . August, 1820-2, 24-7, 29-32, 

34-7, 39, d. August, 1839. 
Alexander, Henry . . . March, 1826-26, 28-31, 33-6, 

♦ 38-41, 43-6, 48-51, 53, d. 

January, 1861. 

Allan, Alexander . . . 1814-17, 19-20, d. October, 

1820. 

Amyand, George . . . 1760, 63, d. August, 1766. 

Astell, William Thornton . January, 1800-1800, 02-05, 

07-09*-10*^ 12-15, 17-20, 
22-3*-4**-5, ' 27-8*’^-9’*‘- 
30**, 32-5, 37-40, 42-5, d. 
March, 1847. 

Astell, John Harvey . . July, 1851, 52-8. 

Atkinson, Eichard . . . January, 1784r-84-5, d. June, 

1785. 


May, 1823, 25-8, 30-3, d. 
May, 1833. 

1808-11, 13-16, disq. March, 
1817. 

1779-82, 84-7, 89-91*-2**, 
94-7, 99-1802, 04-07, 09-10, 
d. October, 1810. 

1759, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 
d. November, 1767. 

1759, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67. 

1758, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66. 

July, 1833-5, 37-9*-40**, 42-5, 
47-50, 52-8, d. May, 1860. 

November, 1804, 06-09, 11-14, 
16*~17**-19, 21-4, 26-9, 
disq. April, 1830* 

1775-8, 80, disq. March, 1781. 

October, 1781-4, 86-9, 91-4, 
96-9, 1801-4^ 06-09, d. 
January, 1810* 

1769, 72, 73, 74-6, ;f7-^, 
82-4, d. 1784. 


Baillie, John 


Bannerman, John Alexander 


Baring, Francis 


Baron, Christopher . 

Barrington, Fitz william . 

Barwell, William 

Bayley, William Butterworth 


Becher, Eichard 
Eensley, William 


Boddam, Charles 
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Names. 
Boehm, Edmund . 
Booth, Beniamin ■ 

Bosanquet, Jacob (1) 
Bosanqnet, Jacob (2) 


Bosanquet, Eichard 
Boulton, Henry Crabb 


Boyd, John . 

Browne, John 
Bryant, Jeremiah . 

Burgess, John Smith 

Burrow, Christopher 
Burrow, Robert 

Campbell, Archibald M. • 

Campbell, Robert . 

Carnac, James Rivett 

Caulfield, James 
Chambers, Charles (1) 
Chambers, Charles (2) 
Cheap, Thomas 

Clarhe, William Stanley 


Clerk, Robert 
Cockbum, James . 
Colebrooke, G-eorge 
Cotton, John . 


Period of Service as Director. 
1784-7, d. 1787.- 
1767, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 75-8, 
80-3, d. April, 1807. 

1759 - 

August, 1782—3, 85—8, 90-3, 
95-7*-8**, 1800-02*-03**, 
05-08, 10*-11**-12**-13, 

15-18, 20-3, 25-6, disq. 
March, 1827. 

176^ 69, 71, 72. 

1758, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64*, 
65**, 67, 68**, 69, 70, 72, 
73**, d. October, 1773; 

1768, 59*, 60, 61, 63, 64, d. 

August, 1766. 

1758, 59, 60, 62, 63. 

Eebruary, 1841-41, 43-5, d. 
June, 1845. 

1773, 74, 76-9, 81-4, 86-9, 
9P*_2*-4, 96-9, 1801-3, d. 
May, 1803. 

. 1758,60,61. 

. 1762, 63, 64. 

Eebruary, 1796-96, d. Sept., 
1796 . 

July, 1817, 19-22, 24-7, 29- 
3()*-31**-32, 34-7, 39-42, 
44-7, 49-52, d. 1858. 

March, 1827-27-28, 30-3, 35*- 
8, disq. December, 

1838. 

1848-51, d. November, 1852. 
1763, 64, 65, 66, 68. 

. 1770, 73. „ o 

. Aug, 1777, 78, 80-3, 85-8, 

90-3*. 

. March, 1815-15-16, 1^21, 
23-6, 28-31, 33-4*-5**-6, 
38-41, 43, d. January, 18M. 
. July, 1812, 14-15, d. July, 1815. 

1767; 68, 70, 71. 

'. 1767, 68*, 69**, 70**, 72**. 

. April, 1833-33-34, 36-9, 41 
2*_3**-4, 46-9, 51-3, d. 
July, I860. 
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Period of Service as Director, 
1795--8, 1800-3, 05-^8, 10-13, 
15-18, 20-3, disq. May, 1823. 
1758, 61, d. February, 1762. 
1765, 66, 67, 68, d. June, 1772. 
1765, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, d. 
June, 1771. 

1764, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
December 73, 74-7, 79-82, 
85-7, d. December, 1787. 
1854-6, 57*, 58**, d. Septem- 
ber, 1875. 

1767, 68,69* 

1758, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66. 

October, 1809, 11-14, 16-19, 
21-4, resigned April, 1825. 
1780-3, 85-8, 90-3, 95-8, 

1800- 3, d. October, 1803. 
October, 1810-12, 1^17, 19, 

d. July, 1819. 

1769, 72, d. February, 1818. 
January, 1851-51-53, d. 

December, 1877. 

1772. 

1770, 71, 72, 73, 74-5, 77*-8- 
9*-80**, 82-3*-4*-5**, 87- 

92-3**-4**-5, 
97-1800, 02-05, defeated 
April, 1807. 

1758, 60, 61, 62* 63**. 

1758* d. June, 1762. 

1764, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 73. 
1758, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65*, 

66**, 67, 70, 71*, d. Novem- 
ber, 1777. 

1765, 66, d. October, 1780. 

June, 1847, 49-52, 54-8*. 
October, 1820-2, 24-7, 29-32, 
34-7, 39-41, d. June, 1841. 
February, 1831, 32-5, 37-40, 
42-5, 47-50, 52*-3**, 54-8. 
December, 1786-9, 91-4, 96-9, 

1801- 04**, 06**-09, 11-13*- 
14**, 16-19, 21-4, resigned 
April, 1825. 


Names, 


Cotton, Joseph 


Creed, James . . 

Creswicke, J oseph . 
Cruttenden, Edward Holden 

Cuming, George 


Currie, Frederick 


Cust, Peregrine 
Cutts, Charles 

Daniell, James 

Darell, Lionel 

Davis, Samuel 

Dempster, George 
Dent, William 

Dethick, Thomas 
Devaynes, William 


Dorrien, John 
Drake, Koger 
Ducane, Peter 
Dudley, George 


Dupre, Josias 

Eastwick, William Joseph 
Edmonstone, Neil Benjamin . 

Ellice, Russell 

Elphinstone, William Fullarton 
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Names. 

Ewer, Walter 

Eaiquliar, Robert Townsend 
Eergusson, Robert Cntlar 
Eitzbngb, Thomas . 

Eletcher, Henry 

Eorbes, John . . . 

Eraser, Simon 

Ereeman, William George 

Galloway, Archibald 

Gildart, Richard 
Godfrey, Peter 
Gough, Charles 

Grant, Charles 

Gregory, Robert 

Hadley, Henry 
Hall, Richard 

Harrison, John 

Harrison, Samuel . 
Hawkesworth, John 
Hogg, James Weir . 

Hudleston, John 
Hunter, John 
Hurlock, Joseph 


Period of Service as Director. 

, December, 1790, 92-4, disq. 
April, 1795. 

. March, 1826-26-28, d. March, 
1830. 

. February, 1830-30-31, 33-5, 
disq. June, 1835. 

, August, 1785, 87-90, 92-5, 
97-9, d. January, 1800. 

. 1769, 71, 72, 73, 74-5, 77-80, 

resigned Novem- 
ber, 1783. 

. April, 1830, 31-4, 36-9, d. 
February, 1846. 

. February, 1791-91, 93-6, 98- 
1801, 03-06, d. 1807. 

. 1769, 74-6, 78-81. 

. September, 1840, 42-5, 47-8*- 
49**-50, d. April, 1850. 

. 1759. 

. 1759**, 60. 

. 1759, 60, 61, 62, d. February, 

1774. 

. May, 1794-5, 97-1800, 02-04*- 
05**, 07*-08*-09**-10, 12- 
15**, 17-20,22-3, d. October, 
1823. 

. 1769, 70, 71, 72, 75-8, 80-2**, 
resigned August, 1782. 

. 1758, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65. 

. 1773, 74, 76-9, 81-4, 86, d. 

December, 1786. 

. 1758, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73*, 74*-5**- 
7, 79-82. 

. 1759, 61, 62, d. May, 1765. 

. 1773, d. November, 1773. 

. September, 1839-42, 44-5*- 
6**-7, 49-50*-! *-2**, 54-8, 
d. May, 1876. 

. 1803-6, 08-11, 13-16, 18-21, 
23-5, disq. March, 1826. 

. 1781-4, 86-9, 91-4*, 96-9, 

1801-2, d. January, 1803. 

. 1768, 70, 71, 72, 73. 
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Period of Service as Director. 

1784-7, 89-92, 94-6*-7**, 99*- 
1800**-02, 04-07, 09-11*- 
12*, d. 1812. 

May, 1803-04, 06-09, 11-14*, 
16-19, 21-2, d. August, 1822.' 

April, 1795, 97, d. March, 1798. 

1807-10, 12-15, 17-20, d. June, 
1820. 

January, 1803-03-04, d. Nov., 
1804. 

1768, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74-6*, 
78*-9**-80-1*,83, d. Decem- 
ber, 1783. 

June, 1832-5, 37-8*-9**-40, 
42-5, 47-50, 62-3, d. Decem- 
ber, 1863.- 

January, 1784-84-85, d. 1787. 

1765, 66, 67, 68, d. February, 
1774. 


Names 


Inglis, John 
Irwin, James 


Jackson, John 


Jackson, William Adair 


James, William 


Jenkins, Eichard 


Johnstone, George 
Jones, Robert 


1770, 72, 73, 74-5. 

1784-7, 89-92, 94-7, 99-1802, 
04-05, d. December, 1805, 

1814-17, 19-22, 24-6*-7**, 
29-32, 34-7, 39-42, 44, d. 
May, 1844. 

1821-4, 26-8*-9**, 31-3**-4, 

• 36*-9, 41-4, 46-9, 51-3. 

January, 1817, 18, d. Decem- 
ber. 1818. 

July, 1827-8, 30-3, 35-7*-8**, 
40 _p_ 2**-3, 45-7*-8**. 60- 
3, d. May, 1859. 

1782-5, 87-9*-90**, 92-5**, 
97_8*_9**-1800, 02-05, d. 
January, 1807. 

1830-3, 35-8, 40*-1**-3, 45-8, 
60, disq. January, 1851. 

June, 1842-3, 45-8, 50-3, 54*, 
55**, 66-8. 

1847-50, 62-3, 54, 65, 56*,, 
57**, 68, d. Ai^ust, 1877, 

1758, 62, 63. 64, 66, 67. 69, 
70, 71, 72, Deoember 73, 


Lascelles, Peter 
Lemesurier, Paul 


Lindsay, Hugh 


Lumsden, John 


Lushington, James Law 


Lushington, Stephen 


Macnaghten, Elliot , 
Mangles, Boss Donnelly 
Manship, John 


JBAS. OOTOBBB 1941 , 
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Period of Service as Director. 
74„7^ 79-82, 84:-7, 89-92, 
9^7, 99-1802, 04-07, 09, 
disq. May, 1809. 

1807-10, 12-15, 17-18M9^^^- 
20, 22-4^*-5‘^*, 27-30, 32*- 
3**-5, 37-40, d. September, 
1840. 

1853. 

November, 1823-5, 27-30, 32- 
5, 37-40, 42-5, 47-50, 52-3. 

July, 1845-6, 48-51, 53-5. 

1789-92, 94-7, 99-1802, 04-07, 
09-12, d. November, 1813. 

1770, 71, 72, 73, 74-5, 77-80, 
83-6**, 88*, d. November, 
1788. 

January, 1806-06-07, 09-12, 
d. 1812. 

August, 1785-6, 88-91, 93-6, 
98-1801***, 03-06, 08-11, 
13-14, disq. March, 1815. 

August, 1822-4, 26-9, 31-4, 
36-9, 41-4, 46-9, 51-8, d. 
1872. 

1778-81, 83-5, disq. August, 
1785. 

1774r-7, 79-82, December 1784- 
5, 87-90, d. December, 1790. 

1789-92, 94-5, d. February, 
1796. 

December, 1818, 20-3, 25, 
disq. March, 1826. 

May, 1850, 52-3, d. July, 1860. 

1814-17, 19-22, 24-7, 29-32, 
34-7, disq. January, 1838. 

1769, 1784-6*-7**. 

March, 1824, 25-8, 30-3, 35-8, 
40-3, 45-8, 50-4 August, 
1855. 


Names. 


Marjoribanks, Campbell 


Marjoribanks, Dudley Coutts 
Masterman, John . 

Melville, William Henry Leslie 
Metcalfe, Thomas Theophilus 


Michie, John 


Millet, George 
hlills, Charles (1) 


Mills, Charles (2) 


Mihs, William 


Moffat, James 


Money, William 

Money, William Taylor 

Moore, James Arthur 
Morris, John . 


Motteux, John 
Muspratt, John Petty 


1758, d. February, 1760. 


Newnham, Nathaniel 


January, 1844-44-46, 48-51, 
63*, 54**, 55-6, disq. April, 
1857. 


Oliphant, James 
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Names, Period of Service as Director, 

Pardoe, Jolm . . . . 1766, 66, 67, 68. 

Parry, Edward . . . April, 1797-~97-98, 1800-03, 05- 

06*-07**-08*’^, 10-13, 15- 
18, 20-3, 25-7, d. July, 
1827. 

Parry, Richard . . . August, 1815-17, d. July, 1817. 

Parry, Thomas . . . October, 1781, 83-6, 88-91, 

93-6, 98-1801, 03-06, d. 
1806. 

Pattison, James . . . March, 1805, 06-09, 11-14, 

16-17*-18’^'*-19, 21*-2**-4, 
26-7*-9, disq. April, 1830. 

Pattle, Thomas . . . 1787-90, 92-4, disq. April, 

1795. 

Peach, Samuel . . . 1773, 74, 76-9, 81, disq, 

October, 1781. 

1857, d. July, 1884. 

1758. 

1758, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74r-7. 
1758. 

1803-06, 08-11, 13-16, 18-21, 
23-6, 28-9, d. February, 
1830. 

Plowden, William Henry 
Chicheley .... 1841-4, 46-9, 51-3, d. March, 

1880. 

Pollock, George . . . 1854-5, 58, d. October, 1872. 

Prescott, Charles Elton . . June, 1820, 22-5, 27-30, 32, 

d. June, 1832. 

July, 1850-1, 53-8, d, 

February, 1878. 

1763, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 70^, 
71**, 77-80. 

Eaikes, George . . . March, 1817, 18-21, 23-6, 

28-31, 33-6, disq. July, 
1836. 

Eavenshaw, John Goldsborough July, 1819-22, 24-7, 29-31*- 

2**, 34-7, 39-40, d. June, 
1840. 

1856-8, d. March, 1895. 

1758, 59, 60, d. 1768. 

November, 1803, 06-08, lO-' 
13, 15*-16**-18* 
a.March, 18M, 


Peel, Laurence 
Phipps, Thomas 
Pigou, Frederick 

Plant, Henry . 

Plowden, Richard Chicheley 


Prinsep, Henry Thoby 
Purling, John 


Eawlinson, Henry Creswicke 
Raymond, John 
Reid, Thomas 
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Names. 
Eobarts, Abrabam. . 

Roberts, Jolin 


Robertson, Archibald 
Robinson, George Abercrombie 

Rooke, Giles . . . 

Rons, Thomas, . . 

Rons, Thomas Bates 
Rumbold, Thomas . 


Saunders, Thomas . 
Savage, Henry 

Scott, David (1) 

Scott, David (2) 

Scrafton, Luke 
Se-ward, Richard 
Shank, Henry 
Shepherd, John . 

Smith, George 


Smith, Martin Tucker 

Smith, John . 

Smith, Joshua 


Period of Service as Director. 
March, 1786-86, 88-91, 93-6, 
98-1801, 03-06, 08-11, 13- 
15, disq. October, 1815. 
1764, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70,. 71, 
72, 75*^-6^^^^-8, November, 
80-3, 85-8, 90-3, 95-8, 1800- 
05-08, d. 

Rebrnary, 1810. 

June, 1841-2, 44-7, d. June, 
'■1847. , 

1808-11, 13-16, 18-19^~20^'M, 
23-5^~6**, 28, disq. March, 

■ 1829. ■ ■ , , ' ■:■ , '■ ■: 

1758, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64. 

1758, 60^ 6P, 62^*, 64^^', 
65, 66* 67**, 70, 71, d. 
July, 1771. 

1773, 74, 76-9. 

1772, 75-6-7, res. August, 
1777. 


1766, 66, 67*. 

1758, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74-7, 
79-82. 

December, 1788-91, 93-5*-6**, 
98-1800*-01**, resigned 
April, 1802. 

1814-17, 19-20, disq. August, 
1820. 

1765, 66, 67, 68. 

1759, 61, 62, 63. 

1831-4, 36-9, 41-4, 46-9, 51-3. 

June, 1835-6, 38-41, 43*-4**- 

- 6, 48-9*-50**-51**, 53-8, 
d. January, 1859. 

April, 1795, 97-1800, 02-05*, 
07-10, 12-15, 17-20, 22-5, 
27-30, 32-3, disq. July, 
1833. 

December, 1838, 40-3, 45-^8, 
50-8, d. October, 1880. 

See Burgess, John Smith. 

1771, 72, d. July, 1775. 



Townson, Jokn. 


Travers, John 
Tucker, Henry St. George 
Tullie, Timothy 
Twining, Richard . 
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Names. 

Smith, Nathaniel 


Smith, Richard 
Smith, Samuel 
Snell, William 
Sparkes, Joseph 

Stables, John 

Steevens, George 
Stephenson, John 
Stuart, James 
Sulivan, Laurence 


Sykes, William Henry 


Tatem, George 


Taylor, John Bladen 
Thelusson, George Woodford 
Thornhill, John 


Thornton, Robert 


Thornton, William (1) 
Thornton, William (2) 
Toone, Sweny 


Period of Service as Director. 

1774r-5, 77-80, 82*-3**'^-4**- 
5*, 87*-8**-90, 92-4, d. 

• May, 1794. 

1759, 60, 61, 62, 64. 

1783-6, disq. July, 1786. 

1762, 63, 64, 67, 68, 69. 

1773, 74, 76-9, 81-4, 86-9, 
d. March, 1790. 

1774-6, 78-81, disq. October, 
1781. 

1758, 69, 60, 62, 63, d. 1763. 

1766, 66, 67, 68, d. April, 1794. 

1826-9, 31-2, d. April, 1833. 

1758**, 60**, 61**, 63*, 64, 
69, 71, 72* 78-80*-81**, 
83-5, d. February, 1786. 

July, 1840-2, 44-7, 49-52, 
54^*_6**_8, d. Jmic, 1872. 

1772, 73, 74, 76-9, 81-4, 
July, 1786, 88-91, 93-6, 
98-1801, d. July, 1807. 

January, 1810, 11-14, 16-19, 
d. 1819. 

September, 1796-7, 99-1802, 
04-07, d. December, 1811. 

October, 1815-16, 18-21, 23-6, 
28-31, 33-6, 38-40, d. 

February, 1841. 

December, 1787-8, 90-3, 95-8, 
1800-03, 06-08, 10-13**, 
disq. April, 1814. 

1769, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

See Astell, William Thornton. 

March, 1798-98-1800, 02-06, 
07-10, 12-15, 17-20, 22-6, 
27-30, disq. February, 1831. 

March, 1781, 81-3, 86-8, 90-3, 
96-6, d. April, l'?97. 

1786-9, 91-4, 96-9, 1801-04, 
06-09, d. October, 1809. 

1826-9, 31-3*-4**, 36-9, 41-4, 
46*_7**-9, 51, d. June, 1851. 

1758, 60, 61. 62, 63, d. August, 
1765. , 

1810-13, 
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Names. 
Vansittart, Henry . 
Verelst, Harry 
Vivian, John Hussey 

Walton, Boiirchier . 

Ward, Edward 
Warden, Erancis 

Warner, Eichard 
Waters, Thomas 

Webber, William . 
Wheler, Edward 

Whiteman, John Clarmont 

Wier, Daniel . 

Wigram, William . 


WilHnson, Jacob . 

Williams, Stephen . 

Willock, Henry 

Willoughby, John Pollard 
Womb well, George . 

Woodhouse, John . 


Williams, Eobert . 
Young, William 


Period of Service as Director, 

1769, d. 1770. 

1771, d., 1785. 

1856-8. 

1759, 60, 61, 62, d. June, 1779. 

1762, d. September, 1762. 

July, 1836, 38-41, 43-6, 48-50, 

disq. July, 1850. 

1760, 61, 62, 63. 

1759, 60, 61, 62, d. September, 

1764. 

1762, 63, 64, 65, d. April, 1779. 

1765, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 
73 =^^*, 74 ^’^- 6 . 

May, 1844-7, 49-52, d. August, 
1866. 

1768, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74-6. 

Mav, 1809-12, 15-18, 20-2^- 
3*'^^'-*, 26-8, 30-3^, 35-8, 40-3, 
45-8, 50-3. 

1782-3, resigned November, 
1783. 

March, 1790, 91-4, 96-9, 1801- 
04, d. March, 1805. 

January, 1838, 39-42, 44*- 
5**-7, 49-52, 54-8. 

1854-8, d. September, 1866. 

1766, 67, 68, 75-7**-8**, 80, 
d. November, 1780. 

1768, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74-6, 
78-81, January, 1784-84-86, 
88-90, disq. February, 1791. 

1809-12, d. July, 1812. 

March, 1829-29-31, 33-6, 38- 
41, 43-6. 



The Puranic Line of Heroes 

Bt w. etjben 

(Concluded from p» 256) 

§ 9. Somavamsa II. The successor of King YayM was 
his son Purn, whose line of descent follows in Mbh, i, 89 ; 
H, 31 ; and B, 12. Even in details the similarity of the 
narratives is great. But the end is very confused in Mbh 
(i, 89). Only H (Kirfelj 555), has carried on the line up to 
Janamejaya (cf. Mbh, i, 90, 85 sqq, ; Vi, iv, 20, 12), and 
even further. The slokas of B (Kirfel, 555, 128, 1 sqq.) are 
to be found in H, too (184, 3~18 ; not noticed by Earfel), 
and must belong therefore to the original H-B vam&. 

But in the other Puranas, which Kirfel follows, the descents 
of Yadu (Kirfel, 410 sqq.), Turvasu (Kirfel, 621), Druhyu 
(Kirfel, 522), and Ann (Kurfel, 523 sqq.), precede’ the line of 
Puru (Kirfel, 536 sqq.). The hues of these first four sons of 
Yayati are missing in Mbh,^ because they were of no importance 
as regards the story of the Bharatas, but in H they were of 
especial importance, because Krsna was a Yadava. Hence 
H has added the lines of Yadu, etc., to the line of the Pauravas 
as found in the Mbh, and there is no doubt that the order 
in H“B is older than that in BcJ-Va.^ 

Even in details one should follow H-B. Eor instance, some 
lines missing in Bd-Va should be regarded as old ones (Kirfel, 
537, 8, 1-6; 638, 11, 1; 539, 14, 1; 542, 37, 1-2, eta), 
and the readings of H-B should be preferred. According 
to H-B the whole text of the vamsa is concluded by Krsija’s 
story of the gem Syamantaka (H, 38, 10-39 == B, 16, 9-17 ; 
Kirfel, 437 sqq.), which in Bd-Va is told long before the 
birth of Krsna (Kirfel, 472 sqq.)* 

^ On tke contrary the line of Pum, etc., is missing in SanrapTira^ta, 31, 

8 saa. There onlv Yadu and his descent is to be found. 
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%4ci-46 ; Kirfel, 468, 51, 2-60). It follows a short notice 
that Vrkadevi, one of the wives of Vasudeva, was a daughter 
of the King of the Trigartas. The priest {hhartd == purohita : 
Nil. on H, 35, 12) of this king, the sage Gargya (Si&ayana), 
begot the famous Kalayavana (Kirfel, 463, 71, 1-10 : H-B). 

This story of Gargya has been told in a different way in 
B, 196, 1 sqq., in a passage of Krsna’s life-story, where H 
(112, 1 sqq.) corresponds better to this version in the vamsa 
than B. 

(/) Krostr had another son Vrjinivant, whose mother is 
not known. This passage looks like a later addition (H. 36- 
38, 8 = B, 15-16, 8 : Kirfel, 424, 3-436, 18, continued in 
452, 16-456, 40). Nilakantha, commenting on H, 36, 1, 
says that the purpose of this chapter is to deal with the line 
of Eukmini, and in fact her family, though not Eukmi^i 
herself, is named. Later in this line follow Andhaka and Vrsp 
as sons of Sattvan (H, 37, 2, etc.), who had been referred to 
before as sons of Madri. This all looks very incorrect, but 
we do not know if there was any older text with a better order. 

(g) The last chapter also begins in an unorderly way. It 
commences by repeating the first two flokas of B, 14 (cf. (6) 
supra), dealing with Krostr, his wife Madri, and his grandson 
(?) Anamitra (H, 38, 10-40 = B, 16, 9-17, 40 : Kirfel, 436, 
18-445, 74). The latter’s grandson was Prasena, who received 
the gem Syamantaka from his friend, the Sungod. The 
story of the gem is contained in the last chapter; there 
must have been some reason why it was not put into the* 
biography of Krsria in H-B, as is the case later in P, Bh, 
Vai.^ Perhaps its blaming of Krs^a was not held worthy 
of the hero. 

This is the order of the two oldest texts of the variisa and 
it is not illogical in general, especially if we consider how 
difficult it was to put into good order this enormous mass of 
genealogical material. It is true that, for instance, the birth - 
of Devaki (B, 15, 57, etc.), is told only after her marriage 
^ P, 276 , 6 j Bh, 122.^1 


m 
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(B, 14, 38, etc.), but every Hindu knew lier famous name. 
There was no room for misunderstanding when she was 
mentioned among the wives of Vasudeva.^ It is true that in 
H“B some passages are repeated twice, as hinted by Kirfel 
on p. xxxix, but it is an exaggeration to say with Kirfel, 
p. xl, that the lines of the Yadavas and Pauravas have been 
mixed up sometimes to such a degree that the sense cannot 
be understood. If anybody thinks that the order in Bd-Ya 
is better than in H-B, then the better order will be the 
younger one. 

§ 10. The birth of Krs^a. After the chapter {e) in § 9 
there follows in Bd-Ya, Mt-P, A, and Li (Kirfel, 472 sqq.) 
a more detailed description of the birth of Krsua, and of 
his wives and children. Both points have also been treated 
thoroughly in H and B, but in another connection, namely 
in Kisna’s biography and partly corresponding to the text 
of the Puraiias.2 

At his birth Krs^a appeared in his divine form with four 
arms (cf. his death). This detail has been noticed by the 
Puxanas (Khfel, 472, 2), by B, 182, 12, and Vi, v, 3, 8, but 
not by H. At the same moment the ocean was boisterous, 
the mountains shook, etc. This description is identical in 
Bd^Ya (Kirfel, 473, 2, 6~-ll), and H (59, 15 sqq., not noticed 
by Kirfel), but missing in B and Vi (in B, 182, llcd^ only 
some other omens). Then Vasudeva, fearing Kamsa, asked 
Krsiia to draw in his divine marks ; these three slokas of 
the Puranas (Kirfel, 473, 3~5) are the same as H, 59, 22-4, 


^ The derivation of Vr^ni is different in H, 34, 3 (Kirfel, 449, 2) and H, 
37, 2 (Kjrfel, 432, 2), and the name Vrs^i as the name of a family is derived 
in H, 33, 35 (Kirfel, 420, 63) from a Vr§a^a who descended from a Vipga 
(ibid., 52). But this Vr^a has not been mentioned before in H or B. 
Nilakaipitha explains that this Vr 9 a is the same as Payoda (== cloud ; vrsa = 
rain) mentioned previously (Kirfel, 410, 2), but this explanation shows only 
that the problem is unsolved. Bd-Va therefore have changed the name of 
a man called Ky^^a into Vy^a (Kirfel, 419, 47), B in the same line has the 
reading Vysa^a. 

* Not noticed by Kirfel ; of. especially his article in Festschrift Jacobi, 
sq. 
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and are told in a longer and more elaborate version in B, 182, 
12-19. It is not quite clear if these three points are genuine 
and old or late interpolations. The second point in H agrees 
with B(J-Va against B, not very seldom met with in the 
vam^a, but it is impossible to prove that such an agreement 
is always an old one.^ 

§ 11. Ekanam^a. Bd-Va also agree with H in another 
passage dealing with the education of the girl Ekanamsa 
in the cow settlement (Kirfel, 476, 7, 4-6 =H, 59, 46-8).^ 
These three lines cannot be understood from the surrounding 
stanzas in H and are therefore to be regarded as an interpola- 
tion in its text. But in Bd-Va the whole context is different, 
and there is a proper place for the girl. In Li (Eorfel, Festschrift 
Jacobi, 313), this version of Bd-Va has been contaminated 
with that of H, as its original version in H (preserved in B) 
has been contaminated with that of Bd,-Va. 

§ 12. The wives and children of Ersiia. 

(a) The wives of Krsna are enumerated in H-B in two 
different versions. The first (H, 115, 41-43a6) is identical 
with B (201, 3cd-5a6), and is also easily recognized in the 
fuller account in Bd-Va (Kirfel, 477, 14-15; A, Mt-P are 
different) : — 

KalinMm Mitravindam ca H, 41a KdlmdiMitravinMca Kirfel, 15c 

Satyam Ndgnajitim api \ b Satya Ndgnajitas toM 14h 

toithd : B 

SutdmJambamtascdpi c Jdmhavaiy api 14d 

devi : B ti cdpi : B 

Eohiv>%m kdmarupiTpim ]} d BoMV'ii 14d^ 

soda tmtd tu : B 

Madramjasutam cdpi 42a Saibyd JSudevt Mddn ca 15a 

cdnyd : B 

suSildm mbhalocandm | b SuSitd mmxt cdpard 156 

kUamapdald : B 

Sdirdptlm SaiyabMmdm c Sdtrdjitl Myabkdma 14<5 

LaksmaTpdfh cdruMsimm \\ d Laksma^^d jalavdsim l&d 

Saibhyasya ca sutam tanvim ida Of. 15a Baihyd 

(B om.) 

^ As, e.g., in § 4 j of. § 6 ; it is doubtful in § 8 (twice), § ISa, 1, and 
improbable in § 11 and § 17 (twice) ; cf. § 12, Pundra, etc. 

® Fot noticed by Kirfel. A fuller discussion of tbe j^roblem of this girl 
will be given. I hope soon, on another occasion when dealing with the 

, ' ’ . * 'J 

whole biography of Krsna- 
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version is identical witt B (201, 1-2), and instead of tie 
second there is in B tie reference abeady mentioned. In tie 
Puraiias (Kirfel, 477, 17 sq,) tiere are again two versions, 
of wiici that of Bd-Va coincides at least in one pada with 
tie first version of H : H, 116, 38i = B, 201, Id = Kirfel, 
17c?. Tie pada, H, 39& = B, 2c? = Kirfel, 18& (Bd-Va), 
occurs also in Mt-P (18, 16). On tie other side in tie version 
of Mt-P (Kirfel, 17c?) there is tie pada, H, 116, 37c?, missing 
in B. In B this pada has been made use of already in 199, 12. 
Tie second version of H is again to be recognized in Mt-P ; 
H, 66, became Mt, 186, and H, Ta, became Mt, 18, la. 

(c) Tie children of Krsna by his other wives are enumerated 
in H-B in one version only, but in B (205, 2-6), tie text of 
H, 158, 7c-23, has been shortened, while at tie same time 
the text of H has probably been expanded. The two versions 
of tie Puranas (Kirfel, 478, 19-24) derive from H in different 
ways ; perhaps they have enlarged tie original Puranic text, 
wiici may have been similar to B, by quotations from tie 
later H : — 

H, led, U = Mt-P, 18, led, l%ah H, Bed = Bd-Va, 19, lab 
Bed is a duplicate of Id, Sb 9ab ~ led 

9cd, lOab ==; Mt-P, 20 

lOed = Mt-P-Bd-Va, 2lab lla6== 2 

(sons of NagnajitI, (sons of Jambavati, not 

not of Jambavati) ofNagnajiti) 

23 = Mt-P, 24 

28db = Mt-P-Bd-Va, 25ab lid cf. 19, 3c 

At any rate it is clear that H was tie common source of 
both Puranic versions. Bd-Va have also borrowed from this 
(late and enlarged ?) chapter in H tie line of.Pundra, Kapila, 
and Jara, missing in B (H, 158, 25cc?, 26dl, 27 : Kirfel, 461, 
60, 3cde/, and 60, 4), and tie sons of Baladeva (H, 168, 24a6 ; 
Kirfel, 459, 56cd ; B, 198, 19cd ; Vi, iv, 15, 12).^ 

In Vi all these passages are to be found corresponding to 
their positions in B (Vi, v, 28, 1 sqq* i , 32,: Apqq.), besides, 
a short enumeration of KrsnS'^s wives children in iv, 
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15, 20 (=vamsa). But this fact does not prove that the 
list was an original passage of the vaihsa and not of the 
biography of Ehsna (H-B), transferred by the Puranas later 
into the vamsa* 

§ 13. Vis^Lu’s avataras. In the Puranas (Bd-Va, Mt-P, A) 
after the line of the Yadavas there follows a long chapter 
describing the avataras of Visnu (Kirfel, 482“-520). Some 
parts of this chapter have been found in H also (Kirfel, 
ibid. ; H, 40-1). And thereafter follows the Syamantaka 
story concluding the whole varnsa. But some parts corre- 
sponding to these saigas of H are to be found also in B, 
which Kirfel has not noticed. Only by the testimony of B 
is it certain that this chapter is really an old one. In B their 
place is exactly at the beginning of Krsna’s biography, the 
same place as in H. 

(а) First Janamejaya asks (H, 40, 1-5) about the Varaha- 
vatara. There is in B (179, 1-8) instead of that a question 
of the rsis about Krsna-Sarnkarsana-Subhadra, the threefold 
goddess of PurL Bd-Va have an introduction of their own in 
place of it (Kirfel, 482, 1-4). Then there follows a question 
about the other avataras, the greatness of Visnu, etc. The 
whole chapter of more than sixty slokas is nearly identical 
in H-B and the Puranas (Bd-Va). But : — 

(1) Kirfel, 5cd, 6, 22cdy died, 63ab, are missing in B, but 
they are in H = Bd-Va. It remains uncertain if they are 
old and genuine, because they are not essential to the whole 
context. 

(2) At the end of the chapter B has added 179, 66cd-75. 

(3) Kirfel, 33cc?, is missing in H-B and must be late. 

(4) H has added 41cd!-43a6 after Kirfel, 40a&, 

(5) H, 27ab (missing after Kirfel, 25), is identical with B, 
32ab (after Kirfel, 28), and is therefore genuine, but its original 
place is uncertain. 

(б) Some readings of H are corroborated by B, e.g. Kirfel, 

9, 4 ; 10, 1 ; 18, 3 ; the end of 246 etc. 

(6) Then the Puranas teU a long story (Kirfel, 488-514) 
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how Visnu was cursed by Blirgu to be born seven times as 
a man (Kirfel, 499, 137). In this story Kavya praises ^iva 
with a long stotra (Earfel, 502-6). This element of Saivism 
cannot belong to the original Vaisnava vaiusa (cf. § 15). 
The chapter is a late interpolation, a justification of Visnu's 
mythology in the style of the Jatakas. 

(c) Visiiu was born accordingly in the different ages (Kirfel, 
514, 67 sqq.), finally as Krs^a (Kirfel, 517, 85 sqq.). This 
chapter contains the answers to the questions of the chapter 
previously mentioned under (a), and a corresponding chapter 
is to be found in H immediately after the chapter of questions 
(41). Now this chapter in H is identical with chapter 213 
in B (not noticed by Kirfel).^ This sarga in B follows 
immediately after the biography of Krsna (B, 181-212). 
This fact proves this chapter, too, to be a genuine one. But 
in B there follows another description of Visnu's avataras 
(B, 180), after the chapter of questions (B, 179), just before 
the biography of Krsria. This last description has thrust 
aside the chapter B, 213, but some slokas of 213 have been 
preserved in 180.^ At least the description of the Krs^a, 
Vedavyasa, and Kalki avataras in H, and partly in B, and 
B(J-Va may be compared (Kirfel, 517, 86-91). It is a pity 
that these stanzas about Krsna are missing in Mt, the text 
of which just before and later on agrees with Bd~Va, as weU 
as the stanzas about Vedavyasa (H, 161 sq. ; Kirfel, 516, 
79), in B (after B, 213, 163). But the end of the chapter is 
also identical in the three Puranas and in H (Kirfel, 619, 
97-104 ; H, 165c^?“70), and therefore perhaps genuine, 
perhaps a later quotation on one side,^ 

^ H, 12cd has been replaced by B, 21cd, 22ab. H, I5cd-19f are missing 
in B after B, 24, but H, Ucdef == B, ISO, 26cd, 21ah (cf. infra about B, 180). 

H, 18-19, have been replaced by B, 180, 18 sqq. H, 21a5, is missing in B, 
also H, 28^/, but this line is only a duplicate of H, 36a6, H, 49cd, 55, 69, 
83a6 (— 84c), 11 led, are missing in B. H, 90a6 (= B, 92cd), has been trans- 
posed in B after the line 92fl^ corresponding to H, Olcd. H therefore has :p/- 
some interpolations. 

® Cf. the last note. ' ' ' 

3 B, 213, 165-171, is different. Cf. note 2, p. 34L The stanzas of the K^a 
avatara contain several problems, to be explained upon another occasion. 
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§ 14, The Yayati episode (cl § 7) is very well adapted 
to illustrate the iEterrelatioa. of the different texts concerned, 
because it is preserved in four easily distinguishable versions. 
The version in Ram., vii, 68 sq., is an independent one. 

(a) The shortest version is Mbh, i, 70, 29 sqq,, identical 
with Mt, 24, 55 sqq. (Kirfel, 407, 55, 1 sqq.). It belongs to, 
the old vaihsa of the Mbh and begins by dealing with Yayati, 
his wives and children (Mbh, 29-32). The flokas enumerating 
the sons (31 sq.) are missing in Mt and have been omitted 
intentionally because these sons are enumerated just before 
the Yayati episode in Mt (Kirfel, 407, 53c£?-55). The slokas 
of Mt are identical with P ; Kirfel has shown that the whole 
passage of the Somavamsa in P is the same as in Mt. In this 
version of Mt-P (Kirfel, 398 sqq.), Yayati and his family 
have been dealt with already, beginning from Kirfel, 407, 52. 
When we consider that Mt (not P) begins again with Yayati 
(Kirfel, 407, 55, 1), in accordance with Mbh, i, 70, 29, it 
becomes quite clear that Mt has borrowed this passage from 
the Mbh. 

In this version, as in Ram,, vii, 58, 23, there is already an 
allusion to Yayati’s losing his manhood by the curse of 
XJsanas (Mbh, 38&). But the curse is explicitly told only later 
in Mbh, i, 78, 30 (= third version). It has been omitted in 
the first version probably because the curse and the whole 
story of the offence of Devayani was deemed to be scandalous 
as regards this ancestress of the Yadavas. It is said in detail 
that Yayati had been cursed when he offered some long 
offerings (Mbh, 38) ; but there is no connection between 
this story and the later versions with their fuller details, 
so that this old passage becomes still more difficult. 

In this short version Sukthankar has registered eight 
slokas as a late interpolation (693*), because they are not 
found in his manuscripts.^ They are missing also in Ram., 

^ K, 1, 2, and the Kepali MS. : Sukthankar, Annals Bhandarkar ORI^ 
xix, 201 sqq., 205. They are a very late interpolation, not more than 300 
years old (as Sukthankar wrote to me in a letter kindly answering a question 
of mine). 
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vii, 59, 10 sqq., and in Among ttem the line 3 is very 
important, because it occurs in all the other versions also, 
and the last two lines in the third and fourth versions. They 
are the moral quintessence of the whole story and easily 
transferred from one text to the other. 

(&) The second version is that of H (30) and B (12). The 
five sons are enumerated in a single sloka (H, 5 ; Kirfel, 385, 
lOed, llab), which may have been developed out of the 
corresponding line of the first version (Mbh, i, 70, 32), and 
which is identical with the stanza Mbh, i, 90, 9, and Vi, iv, 
10, 2 (both these chapters moreover being written in prose) ; 
perhaps this sloka was a famous versus memorialis. 

Then follows the episode of the chariot (cf. supra: H, 
6-16a& ; Kirfel, 386, lied sqq.), a late interpolation, important 
because this chariot was ultimately obtained by Kisna. 

The next point is again an innovation : Yayati distributed 
his whole kingdom among his five sons (H, 16cd-20 ; Kirfel, 
395, 84 sqq.). According to the first version Puru alone 
succeeded Yayati. But H was interested in glorifying the 
Yadavas, the race of Krsna. Puru, the ancestor of the heroes 
of the Mbh, got the kingdom of Yayati, but Yadu, etc., 
received at least a share of land, though not the kingdom. 

Only then Yayati asked his eldest son, Yadu, to take old 
age from his father, but the cursing of TJsanas and the 
quarrelling of Devayani and Sarmistha are not mentioned 
(H, 21 sq.). The first stanza of this petition is similar to that 
in the first version 

Mbh, i, 70, 37 : H, 30, 22dr-2$abcd (=* B, 24Jbcd, 26ab ) : 

TaydtirabravUtamvai Yayatir Tad^mahravU\\ 

jam me pratigrkyatdm j jardm me pratigrhipi^a 

pyJtra hrtydntarevict mi | 

ywamnena tvadiyena tannic tam rupetta ^ 

mreyamvisaydnaham \\ careyampfthimmim&mW 

Y^ayati then lays a curse upon Yadu that his descendants 
should never become kings (H, 29) ; this curse was very 

^ TbiS is not a strong proof, because Mt. maj?’ bavo quoted ibis passage 
from any not from the arohetypa of Ibe Adipaivaa. 
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important, as Ivrsna in fact never became king of Matlmra 
or Dvaravati.i Just in a few words tbe petition is also refused 
by the other sons (not mentioned in the first version), and 
only Puru agrees. The sloka H, 35, may be derived from 
the third line of 693* in Mbh (cf. supra), or vice versa. The 
moral conclusion of Yayati contains the four stanzas mentioned 
before and three others (H, 42-4). An appendix follows of three 
stanzas, mentioning especially the Yadava race, where as at the 
end of the first version (= Mbh) Puru had been mentioned. 

The interrelation between the first version in Mbh, i, 70 
and the second in H-B is, of course, the same as in the whole 
vamsa section; the general story is sinailar, but there is 
only a slight conformity in the words themselves. 

(c) The fuller story in Mbh, i, 71-88, may be regarded 
as the third version, following immediately after the first. 
The curse of U&nas is told in Mbh, i, 71-8, and is borrowed 
verbatim by Mt, 25-42.^ By this curse Yayati suddenly 
became old and asked Yadu to take his old age from him, 
as had been agreed to by Usanas. The stanza Mbh, 79, 
in this petition of Yayati is a verbatim quotation from the 
first version (Mbh, 70, 37c(^, quoted above), but it is a new 
point that Yayati promises to give back his newly gained 
manhood after one thousand years (79, 4). 

In Yadu’s answer and Yayati’s reply there are the following 
coincidences in H (second version), Mbh (third), and Bd-Va 
(fourth) : — 


H, 30: 

Mbh, i, 79 : 

Bd-Va 
(Kirfel, 387) 

24 

om. 

25 

25 

824* 

26 

om. 

5-6 

27-8 

26 

826* 

29 

27 

om. 

30 

28 

om. 

31 

29a5 

om. 

32ab 

om. 

lab 

32cd 

29cc2 

led 

S2ef 


^ But in Bam., vii, 59, 14 sq., the curse upon Yadu is that Ms descendants 
should become yatudhanas, sorcerers. We may consider that, according 
to the’ Bam. Yadu belonged to the descent of Iksvaku and was not the 
■ancestor of the Yadava race and Krs^^a (cf. § 15). 

Of. Sukthankar ad Mbh, i, 71, 1 ; Kirfel, 409. 
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This means that some Northern MSS. of the Mbh have 
borrowed more (824*, 826*) from H-B than the bulk of 
the other MSS. (H, 29c(Z, only). 

The discussion between Yayati and his other sons (Mbh, 
8 sqq. ; Kirfel, 839, 33 sqq.) is much more elaborate than 
in H“B (Kirfel, 388, 32, 1-5). Mbh, 80, 1, is again derived 
from the first version (70, 43). Line 2 of 838* is the same 
as line 3 in 693* of the first version (Kirfel, 392, 63a7), the 
nature of the relation remaining uncertain ; perhaps this 
line has been borrowed from the second or fourth version. 


In 840* ^ there is again the moral quintessence, containing 



the first two slokas of the first and second versions, thereafter 
the fifth stanza of the second version and two new stanzas which 
are also to be found in Vi (Kirfel, 397, 95, 1-2). Then Yayati 
takes back his old age (80, 11). Only in a Southern interpola- 
tion, 850*, is there a hint that the other sons were settled 
at the frontiers of Puxu’s kingdom. 

The third version has to be derived mainly from the first 
version with some quotations from the second, 

(d) The fourth version in Bd-Va (Kirfel, 387, 22 sqq.) 
depends mostly on the third, but also on the second. The ■ 
curse of Usanas is missing (Mbh, i, 71 sqq.). Owing to this 
the pada b of the first stanza (Kirfel, 22), taken from the Mbh, 
had to be altered. The allusion to XJ^anas in Kirfel, 23€d^i 
the stanzas 27 sq. and S2cdef{ct (c) supra), and the discussions 
with the other sons are taken from the Mbh. , 

But from the second version have been taken 24a? (<3? 
= H, 23a == B, 24c ; H, 23/), ^ 25 sq., the ’episode of the 
chariot (Kirfel, 385, 11 sqq.), 30-2, 63 sq., the distribution 
of the kingdom in 84 sqq., the moral quintessence in 88 sqq., 
and the. last slokas, 96 sqq. The distribution of the kingdom 
was postponed after the curse of Usana^, but after this euw, 

1 840* is missing also in the oW NepaMMS. (of. note 1, ^ 34«),a««rdfe^ 
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when Puru was the only king and successor of Yayati, such 
a division was hardly possible. 

. It is clear that the versions of the Yayati episode and the 
development of the texts of the vamsa as restored in this 
paper go well together : (1) Mbh, (2) H, and (3) Puranas. 

§. 15, ' Tho' vamSa in the Harivaih&.. Prom these ^ details 
we may conclude that in general the vamsa of H-B is founded 
on that of the Mbh,^ in accordance with H’s claim to be a 
supplement of the Mbh. There are many differences between 
the Mbh and H, but in order to explain them we may consider 
that the. Mbh is interested only in. the Pauravas, but.H in 
the Yadavas, and partly they may be explained by the fact 
that H is certainly the supplement, not of the Mbh as we have 
it to-day, but of an older and perhaps shorter Mbh. It is 
therefore not necessary to assume that Mbh and H are founded 
on any other common source, an old puranam, now lost.^ 
But the original varnsa of the Mbh, the later interpolations, 
and all the material added in H have been taken from the 
inexhaustible stream or, as we may say, the different streams 
of oral tradition {purdTjt^am), current in the different countries 
of Northern India.^ To collect and to put in a literary form 
these old traditions was the real life and the valuable work 
of the epic and Puranic texts. To grasp this life of the texts 
as far as possible is the highest problem of the difficult textual 
criticism of this enormous mass of literature. 

Thus it may be seriously considered if the line of Iksvaku 
in H (missing in the Mbh, cf. § 7) has been taken directly 
from the Ram. If one compares the very short description 
in Ram., i, 70 = ii, 110, with H-B, most of the names of 
the Ram. will be found in H also, but not all of them and 

^ A similar criterion is afforded by the motif of the complaint of the Earth- 
goddess in H, 42, 4sqq, (B, 181, Ssqq,), and Mbh, i, 58; cf. W. Buben, 
Intern, Arch, /. Ethmgr,^ Bejden, 1989, Snppi zu xxxvii, Eisenschmiede 
iind Bamonen in Indien* p. 234. 

2 Cf.§9(g),and§7. 

® The first book of the Bam. (i, 23 sqq.) is such a collection of local tradi- 
tions, told by Visvamitra. 
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not always in the same order. Exactly tlie same story is 
told in : Kirfel, 324, 34 sqq.) about Bahn 

as is told in Ram., i, 70, 28 sqq., about Asita (this is the 
only detailed story in this poor Kst of names), how he was 
driven away from his kingdom and wandered through the 
jungle and how his wife there gave birth to Sagara. The 
following names are common to both texts, the names missing 
or transposed in H being put in brackets: — 

Avyaktam, Brahma, Marici, Kasyapa, Vivasvan, Manu 
Vaivasvata, Iksvaku (Kuksi), Vikuksi (Kirfel, 308), (Bana, 
Anaranya) (Prthu ?), Trisahku (322), Dhundhumara (311), 
Yuvanasva (316), Mandhatr (316) (Susandhi, Dhruvasandhi) 
(Bharata ?), Asita (cf. Bahu ; 324), Sagara (324), Asamanja 
(329), Amsuman (330), Dilipa (331), Bhagiratha (331) 
(Kakutstha ?), Raghu (334) (Purusadaka), Kalmasapada 

(333) , Sahkhana (337), Sudar^ana (337), Agnivarna (337), 
^ighraga (337), Maru (337), Pra^u&uka (337), Ambarisa (332), 
(Nahusa, Yayati), Nabhaga (332), Aja (334), Daferatha 

(334) , Rama (334). 

The Ram. was well known to the compilers of the Mbh, 
because they introduced a short summary of it into the 
Mbh.^ But this list of names in Ram. was only the framework 
for the fuller account of the Vaisnava theologians who compiled 
the vamsas of the Pauravas, Yadavas, Bhargavas, and 
Aiksvakavas in H, whereas they took most of their material 
from oral traditions.^ At least we have not yet found the 
slightest hint that this great and complicated vaihsa or its 
single parts had been composed in literary form or in texts 
fixed and orally circulated by Brahmanical or other schools 
except for these three sections in the three famous Vaisnava 
epics, Mbh, Ram., and H. There are no remains of a full 

1 .Jacobi, Das Mamdyam, 72 sq. ; Ruben, Siudien zur Textgeschichie des 
EaTnayam, 53 ; Sluskiewicz, Contribution d VHistoire du Earmyam (Krakow, 

1938), 1 sqq., 266 sqq. ^ 

2 There is such a great difference between the morals of the Ram. ana 
H, that it sometimes looks like a polemic. This point also will be discussed 
on another occasion. 
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Puranam kanded down to posterity like tke Vedas as a fiftk 
Veda. , 

Tkere must kave keen something similar to tke later local 
makatmyas. Tkere were some songs in praise of kings, and 
varhsas of Rajputs beginning witk cosmogonical stories and 
proving tke nobility of tke respective clans, so important for 
tke regulations of marriage and inkeritance. There were old 
fairy tales, myths, poetical tales of heroes — ^but only relatively 
skort ones. There were some tracts on cosmography and 
&addka (cf. § 16), and the Manvantaras (cf. § 6). But as 
a whole tke vara& of H is an independent text, founded on 
tke Mbk and perhaps tke Ram., fairly well composed but 
not yet critically emended ; and we may well presume that 
it was tke first of its kind, tke first synthesis of tke Puranic 
vam^a, composed in tke third Indian and Vaisnava epic, 
the other epics too being Vaisnava and both dealing witk 
some part of tke vamsa, tke one witk tke Surya-, tke other 
witk tke Soma vamsa. 

Tke vamsa of H is a pure Vaisiiava text. At tke beginning 
tke first creation is told as the work of Visi^u-Narayana. 
But Rudra (Siva) and tke eleven Rudras are mentioned 
only as creatures of Brahma. This history of tke world 
reaches its highest points witk Rama and Krsna, tke great 
avataras of Visnu. All tke other heroes, too, of tke Krsna 
story belong to tke Somavarhsa. But Siva is not essential 
for tke mythology of tke vam&. Once he intervenes in a 
struggle between tke gods and tke devils, when Soma by 
impertinence carried away Tara, the wife of Brkaspati. 
On this occasion Rudra gave his bow to Brkaspati, but it 
v^as useless to him ; it was Brahma who gave Tara back to 
Brkaspati (Kirfel, 352, 29 sqq.). At another time Biyb, blessed 
U&nas Kavya, but again this blessing was useless to him 
(Kirfel, 502 sq.). In the same chapter all tke conflicts of tke 
gods witk tke devils are enumerated, and among them Siva’s 
devastation of Tripura is mentioned (Kirfel, 504, 177 ; 489, 
74). But tkere is no other mention of diva’s myths in this 
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vamfe, and lie cannot be compared witb Visnn, the central 
figure of the text. 

It is difficult to decide to what stratum of the Mbh its 
varici& is to be ascribed, whether it belongs to the old epic 
of the Bharatas or to the later and revised epic dealing with 
Ersna. It is strange that the vaih& claims to deal with the 
Yadavas (i, 70, 2), but does not do so, except for telling the 
story of Yadu himself. 

§16. Brahmapurana. The varhsa of H was quoted 
verbatim by B, or we may say, it became the source of B, 
or, more accurately, it became one of the sources of B, the 
others being the biography of Krsna and the mahatmyas 
of Puri and Orissa, 

B is a compilation as complicated as all the other Puranas. 
But it is quite clear that it begins by quoting the varnsa 
and ends by quoting the biography of Erspa from the same 
H (to be discussed soon on another occasion). After the 
varnsa follows the cosmography, which is to be found in the 
Mbh (and therefore not in H, its supplement) and most of 
the other Puranas (B, 18-27). It is followed by a text in 
praise of Orissa (B, 28-33), and then by the ^aiva story of 
Parvati (34r-40) ; in Orissa, especially in Bhuvane^vara, 
^iva is worshipped highly as well as Vis^u. Then follows 
a piece of the history of Orissa, how Indradyumna erected 
the wooden idols of Jagannatha-Purusottama at Puri (43-51). 
'Next comes the Vaisnava myth of Marka^d^ya (52-69), 
ending in a song in praise of Purusottama. Then follows the 
long- episode of the Gahga (tirthas), the chapters of which 
have preserved an old numbering of their own (70-175), 
showing that this was an independent text of Saiva origin. 
Then the praise of Puri is sung again ; Yisvakaiman created 
the image of Vasudeva in Puri (176), Eavapa carried it away, 
but Eama brought it to Ayodhya and gave it to Vairma, 
who restored it in Puri after Vis^u had been reborn as Ers^a. 
After that it tells the Vaisriava story of Eandu (178 ; c£ 

§ 17), who lived in Puri, and the biography of Er§:&a (180^213). , 
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Tliis is followed by an escbatological description of heaven 
and hell, some ritualistic chapters (221 sqq.), the description 
of the end of the world (229 sqq.)? and some chapters on 
yoga (234 sqq. ; cf, § 17). 

The vam& at the beginning, the Krs^aoarita at the end and 
the mahatmyas of Puri in the middle, such is the main 
disposition of B. 

§ 17. Visnupnrana. The relation between Vi and B 
(resp. H) is not easily described, Kobody will doubt that the 
Krsiiacarita of Vi is only an enlarged form of B, but the 
vamsa in Vi is not homogeneous. It contains all the seven 
chapters mentioned above and in the same order, but they 
are separated from each other by some legends and didactic 
chapters, and they belong to different versions.^ 

Vi begins ® with the first chapter of the vamsa and mostly 
in accordance with the readings of the Padmapura3ia (Borfel, 
xxix). Then follow the second, third, and fourth chapters, 
but missing the second half of the fourth chapter, the story 
of Prthu. The wording is mostly similar to H-B. The stories 
of Prahlada and others are interpolated. The second book 
of Vi contains the cosmography. 

The third books opens with the chapter of the Manvantaras 
(== fifth chapter of the vamsa). Its first half is the same as 
in Ku, its second half has readings of its own, but the content 

^ The legend of Kandu (Vi, i, 15, 11-58) is taken from B (178, 1-194) 
or vice versa (translated by Zimmer, Mayay T2 sqq.) ; 


Vi: 


B : 

11-12 

similar to 

1-68 

13-26 

■ = ■ 

69-S2ce2 

21ab 


om. 

27cdr4Q 

,sr:' . 

82e/-103 

50 

similar to 

104 

51 


om. 

52 

sss . . 

105 

om. 


106-111 : description of Puri 

53-58 

s= ■ 

112-117 

59 


om. 

om. 


118-194: stotras. 


® The corresponding figures are to be found in KirfePs table at p. xx. 
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is similar to Bd (Kiifel, xxxri). The main items of the 
third hook are ritualistic doctrines, among others the &addha. 

The fourth book contains the sixth and seventh chapters 
of the vamsa, the Solar and Lunar kings. It is written in 
prose and is therefore different from the other Puranas. 
Its contents are similar to Bd-Va, e.g. as regards the order 
of the Yadavas and Pauravas. It begins again with Brahma 
and Daksa who came out of Ms thumb. It contains the fuller 
story of the birth of Earsna, wMch is merely a prose version 
of the description in its Krsniacarita (iv, 15, 13 sqq.). At the 
end there is a chapter on the Mstorical kings of Northern 
India (iv, 24), notMng of this kind being found in Mbh, H, 
or B, but only in some later Puranas. 

The latest Mstorical kings mentioned are the Guptas and 
therefore the date of the chapter has been iSxed at about. 
A.n. 330.^ But it is very strange that the Guptas are mentioned 
together with other contemporary ’’ dynasties of very low . 
standing, e.g. Vratyas, Dvijas, Abhiras, and Madras in 
Saurastra, Avanti, Mt. Abu, and in the desert (iv, 24, 18, etc.). 
Together with them they are blamed for being wanting in 
faith, very fierce, unreliable, killing women, children, and 
cattle, robbing, etc. It is incredible therefore that the author 
of the chapter should have been under the rule of tMs most 
splendid dynasty of India. In the same way it strikes one 
that only one king of this list is mentioned in as many as 
five stanzas (in Pargiter’s text), and just before the Guptas, ^ 
namely the King Visvaspham (with various readings) of 
Magadha. He must have been very powerful, because he 
replaced the previous kings by new ones, namely by Kaivarta, 
Pancaka, Pulinda, and Brahmins, he is like Vis^iu in battle, 
he is called hllvakrti (perhaps as abstinent as an eunuch ? 
he satisfied the ancestors and priests, he did penance at the 
River Gahga, and ascended to the heaven of India. It is still 
difficult to understand tHs text in detail, but it seems to be 
a plausible point that the author of the chapter was one of 
^ Fargiter, The JD^msties of the K(di Age (Oxford, 1013) ^ Kirfel, xriii. 
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Ms followers at the time when the old Hng of .the East' had', 
retired and lived on the Ganges and the Gupta kings had 
begim to come into power. It is a pity that the very beginning 
of the Guptas is stiU quite obscure. 

Some scholars have compared the description of the decline 
of morals at the end of the present Kali age with the period 
of the Huns in the sixth century a.d. But such a description 
is the typical end of the Eirsnacarita already in H, and is 
therefore repeated in the sixth book of ¥L 

The fifth book of Vi contains the biography of Krsna, 
an enlarged version of B. The sixth book gives the description 
of the Kali age mentioned just above as well as of yoga as 
the means of salvation, these chapters, vi, 1-5, being identical 
with B, 229, 231-3, and finally to be derived from H. One 
may sum up as follows : The main items of Vi are quite 
similar to B and H, but, whereas the Krsnacarita is taken 
only from B with some quotations from H,^ the varhsa has 
been taken from diiferent sources, namely Bd-Va, P, and Ku 
(as far as we can judge about their mutual relationship), 
and another unknown source — or should one rather say that 
all these Puraiias have borrowed single parts from Vi ? But 
the prose style of Vi shows quite clearly that its text is rather 
late. B and H must be much older. 

Wilson estimated the mahatmyas of Puri in B as not 
having been written earlier than the tMrteenth century a.d. 
It may be that some details in their descriptions, or even 
most of them, are as late as this date. But the same cannot 
be assumed for the vamsa and the Krsiiacarita of B. If B 
is so late and Vi so much older, then we have the choice 
between three explanations ; — 

{a) B was not the source of Vi, but borrowed from it. 
But such a theory is impossible as regards the vamsa, which 
is identical in B and H, not in B and Vi. If we assumed 
that- as late as the thirteenth century even there was the 

^ Cf, W. Buben, A Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of 
F. W. Thomas (1939), on tbe original test of tbe Kr§na Epic, 188 sqq. 
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same vamsa in Vi as in H-B, then we should expect that it 
would have been found at least in some manuscripts of Vi.^ 

(6) Or B has descended from H at so late a time. But it 
cannot then be explained why Vi, which is ex Iiypothesi 
far older, has the same, or only a very little enlarged, text of 
the Krsnacarita as B. It is quite impossible to imagine that 
B and Vi should have taken their texts independently from 
H, because their texts are far too similar to each other as 
compared with that of H. 

(c) Or B has taken its vaihsa from H and its Krsnacarita 
from Vi. But such a late reunion of two texts, which originally 
had stood together in H and had then been separated for 
centuries in H and Vi, is not probable. There is further 
an objective argument against this possibility. The chapter 
on Visnu’s avataras (cf. § 13) is missing in Vi, but in B its 
place is, just as it is in H, immediately before the Krsnacarita, 
which B, according to this assumption, should have taken 
from Vi and not from H, and therefore its place is too far 
away from the vaihsa, which B undoubtedly has taken 
from 

To sum up, B, which is called the Adipurana by the Puranas, 
which does not yet contain the historical dynasties, and the 
Krsnacarita of which is shorter than that of Vi, is the older 
text, and it descends from H, the supplement of the Mbh. 

But the disposition of the so-called original Puraua is 
said to be specially preserved in the clearest way in Vi, 
namely the five topics of sarga, pratisarga, vam&, Manvantara, 
vamsanucarita (Kirfel, xlvi, etc.). Kirfel tried to find these 

^ It is a strange fact tliat even in so late a text as Bii tlie line of Mstorical 
kings does not go beyond that of the other Purai^as. 

“ Or we arrange the facts in this order then, B took its vaihsa and its 
Krwaoarita from Vi, shortenmg the carita ; later on it replaced^ the ra^ 
by that of H and on that occasion took the chapter on .ViWu’s avataras 
from H. But such an assumption that the original B was oom^sed m late 
as the thirteenth century with the whole text of Vi, books i-iv, instea 
of its sargas 1 - 17 , as wo read them to-'day, is highly improbahle so long as 
MSS. of such a B are not forthcoming. And if it were proved to be true, it 
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topics ^ in tie ' seven chapters treated, above, but ie had to 
confess that such 'a task is fruitless. He also dechiied tb' ■ 
accept the theory that there ever was an original Purana: 
dealing with the five topics (xlviii). ■ The question 'is now,; 
settled by the derivation of the Puranic vamm from the 
Mbh. The five topics are an ideal of later times, but not the 
germ of the Puraijas.^ 

It is a pity that there are no mahatmyas of tlithas in Vi ; 
it is therefore impossible to fix the place of origin of this 
important text. One might think of Gaya or Puskar. Perhaps 
it will he possible from the provenance and type of the 
manuscripts of Vi to judge about its birth-place. 

^ The seven chapters could be reduced to five by omitting the fourth and 
combining the sixth and seventh. The sarga might correspond with adisarga, 
pratisarga {^ratU distributive, “ in detail ”) with bhutasarga, vamsa with 
Dak§avisy§ti, Manvantara with Manvantara, vamsanucarita with the Solar 
and Lunar kings. 



The Spanish Historian Ibn IJubaish 

By P. M. DUKLOP 

TEN HUBAISH is mentioned by Erancisco Codera as a 
source of Ibn al-’Abbar wbo deserves attention. Caetani 
also stresses Ms importance as a representative of the Medinese 
tradition wMch at-Tabari neglected. There is very little 
about him in the standard books of reference. 

His full name was Abu’l-Qasim "Abdarrahman b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘'Abdallah b. Yusuf b. abi "Isa b. Hubai^ al-’Ansari. 
He was born in Almeria in the south of Andalus in 504/1110, 
apparently of humble parentage, for in later life he did not 
care to be reminded of Ms birthplace. After preliminary 
studies in Almeria he went to Cordoba in 530/1135. Here 
he worked for three years under "" those who were left of its 
teachers ” — ^implying the decline of hadiA in Spain. He 
attended the lectures of various distinguished people, including 
Ibn al-"Arabi (the qadi, not Ibn "Arabi the mystic), and 
corresponded with Abu’t-TaMr as-Silafi, an admirer of 
Spanish literature, who taught in Alexandria. Before the 
end of his stay Ibn HubaiA had received the Hjdzah from 
several scholars to lecture on his own account. Then he 
returned to Almeria, and was still there in 542/1147 when 
the town was taken by the Christians. He says Mmself: 
"" I was in the castle of Almeria when the city was occupied, 
and presented myself to their general. ... I said to him that 
I knew a tradition tracing up his genealogy to Heraolius the 
Emperor of Constantinople. He seemed pleased and told me 
to repeat it, which I did as I had learned it. Upon this he 
said that I and all who were with me might go free without 
paying a ransom.^’ ^ By tMs time he was evidently a person 
of some importance. 

^ Gayangos, 2* 312. 
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Al-Maqqari speaks of Mni as tke last of tke traditionists 
of Andalus This is an exaggeration, for Ms pupil Abu 
Eabi' al-Kala'i (Kila'i) was also an expert, and other names 
are known. But it is true that in a generation or two the 
study of hadl& was no longer represented by Spamards. 
As to Abu EabiV the uncompromising character of the pupil 
who died fighting for Islam may occur to mind when we are 
considering the religious opinions of his master. 

Ibn Hubaish now withdrew to Jazirat Shaqr, which appears 
in spite of its name to have been on the mainland near 
Valencia. Here he led the prayers and acted as preacher for 
twelve years. In 556 he went to Murcia as preacher in the 
congregational mosque. Tw^enty years later he became qadi, 
and held the office till his death in 584/1188. His main literary 
work was carried out in the last years of his life. In 575 on 
the same day as he received his appointment as qadb he was 
commissioned by the Almohade Abu Ya'qub Yusuf to write 
the book later associated with Ms name, the Kitdb al-GhazaivdtJ- 
Ko doubt he was asked to write it because of Ms Mgh pro- 
fessional reputation, as the examples of ilvenzoar (Ibn Zuhr), 
Ibn Tufail, and Averroes (Ibn Eushd) suggest, all proteges 
of Abu Ya'qub. But a strong affinity of view in religion 
between the two men is to be presumed. Ibn Hubai^ like 
Abu Ya'qub was a MaHkite. Al-Marraku^ who w^as practi- 
cally contemporary with the events illustrates the temper of 
the Almohade. A visitor one day found him reading the work 
of Ibn Yunus on canonical law. He complained of the various 
opinions there found and finally exclaimed that there was 
only this — indicating a copy of the Qur’an, or that — ^the 
collection of traditions (Sunan) of Abu Da’ud — or the swmrd. 
Of such a man it is safe to say that when he commissioned 
Ibn Hubai^ to write on the orthodox caliphs, he regarded 
him as a rigorous believer. We may further connect Ibn 
Hubai^ with the ZaMrite movement, which Abu Ya'qub 
was said privately to favour and which his son al-Mansur 

^ Sometimes Kitab al-Magbazi 
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enforced. At least one well-known Spanisk sckolar, Ibn 
Hazm, bad been attracted by this movement. Abud-Kbattab 
b. Diliyab, perhaps the most famous pupil of Ibn Hubai^, 
and an elder brother, Abu ‘Amr b. Dihyah, were also Zahirites. 

It is not clear why the Kitcib al-Ghazawat has not enjoyed 
greater popularity. Ibn al-’Abbar says that the author was 
a recognized expert and that people copied his history. 
Ibn Zubair, a well-lmown traditionist to whom a^-Dhahabi 
gives a good amount of space, regarded him as the , greatest 
expert of his class. Yet his book is not mentioned by Hajji 
Khalifah, and only two MSS. of it are certainly known. It 
may be due to his association with the Almohades. We 
have, however, a perfectly definite statement by Ibn Dihyah 
that Ibn Hubai^ accepted unreliable traditions. His opinion 
about his teacher’s book is worth considering, for he was 
himself reckoned a great traditionist, and might account for 
its later obscurity. On the other hand some at least regarded 
Ibn Dihyah as unreliable, for his biography is included in 
Ibn Hajar’s Lisdn al-Mizdn which deals only with imsatis- 
factory authorities, and is not mentioned in the Ta^kirat 
al-Huffaz. 

It is possible as De Goeje suggested that exception was 
taken to the use by Ibn Hubai^ of the Futuh ash-SJidm. 
The current version is unreliable, but Ibn Hubai^ clearly 
thought himself entitled to use it. We have no exact informa- 
tion about the different recensions of the Futuh, In deciding 
the question an important consideration is the declining 
interest in literature in Spain. The influence of an author 
without a public in the East was bound to disappear. 

There is little more to tell. It was remarked that in public 
speech Ibn Hubai^ had a pleasant delivery. As-Suhaili, 
a fellow-student, said : "'‘I wish I had his voice with my 

learning.” Ibn HubaiA was more modest, for when asked 
a question he used to reply, like Thalab on one occasion, that 
he did not know. Apart from the Kitab ah^amwdt he appears 
to have written one other work, a little book of tradition 
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On Nicknames. He died as we said in 584/1188 and Ms 
funeral was marked witk muck ceremony. The ’amir of 
Murcia recited the prayers, and large crowds assembled as at 
the burial of a popular saint, for his admimstration had been 

mild and just. 

Ahlwardt, in the Berlin catalogue, gives Ibn ^biii as the 
name. This is imdoubtedly wrong, but it is mterestmg to 
find that a generation or two later there was an author 

Ibn Habi^.^ 


1 Al-Maq(iarl 2.645, etc. 
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Near East 

Dll Bebuinen. By Max Brexherb von Oppenheim. Band i. 
Die Bedninenstamme in Mesopotamien nnd Syrien. 
Harrasowite, Leipzig, 1939. 8 x 11, xiv + 387 (with 
plates and maps). 

The author is an authority on his subject, and this work 
an instalment of the knowledge of Beduin life and customs 
gained by nearly fifty years’ experience. The literary evidence 
for Beduin wanderings has been closely studied, and in 
respect the work bridges the gulf between the Arabs of 
history and the Beduin of to-day. Further, the penetration 
of Arabia by Europeans is illustrated from the writings of all 
reputable travellers. This book will long remain indis- 
pensable to those who desire to know the principal facts 
about the tribes of the North and East, though it will 
displace our Handbooks of Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

A most valuable feature is the writing of the names in 
Arabic characters 
Different names often appear in 
same transliteration. Another feature of great antiquarian 
interest is the record of the tribal warcries and their wasm, 
though this is by no means complete. 

Three more volumes dealing with the rest 
the peninsula and a fourth devoted to the life and KultuT 
of the Beduin are promised. To judge by the work before 
us they will complete a survey of the Arabia of the Arabs 
more comprehensive than any study we now possess. 

B, 
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Far East 

Three Ways of Thought m Ancient China. By Arthur 
Waley. 8 X 6-|, pp. 275. London : G- Allen and 
Unwinj 1939. 7s. Qd. 

Students of CHnese will welcome Dr. Waley’^s book in tke, 
knowledge tliat Hs name carries a guarantee of original 
researcli and illuminating comment. 

THs and the author’s two previous books. The Wa/y mid 
Its Power and The Analects of Confucius, cover the main 
field of pre-Christian Chinese philosophy, and even the 
reader who approaches the subject for the first time will find 
in Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China hardly a dull page. 

The three ways ” are those of Chiiang-tzu the Taoist, the 
poet, the humorist, the idealist : Mencius, whose appeal 
was to the intelligence as well as to the goodness that he 
believed to be innate in man ; and the Fa Chia teachers, 
justly called by the author The Realists ”, who held that 
government should be based upon existing facts rather than 
upon idealistic principles. 

In times when autocratic states, continually at war with 
one another, rose and fell, it is natural to find doctrines 
identical with the tenets of twentieth-century totalitarianism. 
And when we read that twenty-five centuries ago the people 
were organized into groups mutually responsible for each 
other and obliged to denounce each other’s crimes ; that 
severe laws and punishments were held to be the only means 
of enforcing order ; that to do things which the enemy 
would be ashamed to do was the way to secure an advantage ; 
that there was little distinction between protectors ” and 
common brigands ; we realize that much of what we now 
deplore is nothing new. 

or the philosophers dealt with, little is known and much 
of their alleged writings is spurious or obscure. Previous 
translators, doing their best with the whole text as they have 
found it and concerning themselves more with commentary 
than with the original, have sometimes woven a web of little 
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meaning. Dr. Waley lias the knowledge and the discrimina- 
tion to improve upon this, and by judicious selection and 
comprehensive treatment has given us a book of entertain- 
ment, enlightemnent, and charm. 

B , 550 . E. Butts Howell. 


The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, 1691-1603. A new 
edition with Introduction and Notes, by Sir Wtfltam 
Foster, C.I.E. 9 x 6, pp. xxviii -f 178. London, 
printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1940. 

Among '' England's Forgotten Worthies ” of Elizabethan 
days, a prominent place must be given to Sir James Lancaster, 
whose three voyages are recounted in the above book. His 
first journey, in 1591-4, which took him to Penang and 
Malacca and back by the West Indies, was not too fortunate ; 
but the second voyage, in 1594-5, was marked by an audacious 
and profitable raid on the Portuguese Settlement of Per- 
nambuco in Brazil, and the third, in 1601-3, secured promising 
openings for trade in Achin and Bantam! After this, Lancaster 
lived a busy and fairly opulent life in London, till his death 
in 1618. He maintained a keen interest in naval matters, 
more especially in the exploration of the North-West Passage, 
and his name is still commemorated in the “Lancaster Sound'' 
of our Arctic maps, but he was a modest man, who wrote httle 
or nothing himself, and our knowledge of his voyages comes 
from contemporary accounts by others. 

There are four narratives, covering one or other of the 
voyages, which were published in the immortal pages of 
Hakluyt and Purchas, and these narratives were reproduced 
in a portion of a volume issued by the Hakluyt Society in 
1877 under the editorship of Sir Clements Markham, But in 
the sixty years which have since passed three further narratives 
of the voyages have been discovered, one in the United States 
and two in the Bodleian at Oxford. The volume under review, 
which has now been issued by the Hakluyt Society, reproduces 
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again tte fonr original narratives, and introduces also the three 
new ones, with some interesting appendices. The additional 
matter is o£ itself sufficient to justify the new volume and the 
book is the more welcome from the fact that it is edited afresh 
by Sir William Foster, the President of the Society. 

When a volume of this tjrpe is brought out by Sir William 
Foster, the ^'master of them that know'’ in this class of 
literature, one expects — ^and not in vain — a, high standard of 
production, and this book adds — such addition is possible — 
to the fine record which Sir William Foster has for so many 
years established for himself. The Introduction and Notes 
are based on wide and accurate research, and supply just the 
amount of information necessary to enable a reader to under- 
stand and appreciate the text. The volume too has the 
sumptuous print and paper which are in the tradition of the 
Hakluyt Society, and forms a valuable addition to that 
Society's magnificent contribution to the literature of travel, 
B . 633 . E. B . Maclagan. 


Abveoturers m Siam m the Sevexteeoth Centtjby. 
By E. W. Hutchinson. 8|- x 5|, pp. xxvii + 283, 
London; Royal Asiatic Society, 1940. 

A French manuscript of the seventeenth century in the 
Library of the French Foreign Mission, Paris, another by a 
French Jesuit addressed to Pere de la Chaise and now in 
the Oriental Library at Tokyo, manuscripts at the Hague, 
a letter in the library of the Propaganda at Rome, these are 
among the unpublished sources that go to the making of 
this authoritative and attractive book that describes 
the contacts with Siam, first of Portugese, then of 
Dutch, English and French adventurers in the seventeenth 
century " and especially the incredible career of that contem- 
porary Odysseus of the many wiles, Constantine Gerakis, 
or to use the Latin translation of that name, Constantine 
Phaulcon or Falcon, A linguist adept at French, English, 
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Portugese, Malay, and Siamese, Phaulcon rose to high favour 
at the Siamese court and was made a Count of Prance and 
Knight of the Order of St. Michael, only to suffer for Siam’s 
suspicion of French policy and to be decapitated in 1688. 
On p. 20 the claim that the Sultan of Malacca was a vassal 
of Siam from the eleventh century until 1511 is historically 
untrue, because (a) there was no Sultan of Malacca before 
1400 A.D. and (b) Malay Malacca soon ceased to pay tribute 
to Siam. The reference in the Index sub Malacca to page 120 
needs correction in any future edition. The book is well 
written, well illustrated, and well documented. And it should 
find a far wider circle of readers than the comparatively 
few historians interested in European trade with Siam. 

E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Middle East 

Old Eoutes of Western Iran. By Sir M. Aurel Stein. 
9|- X 7|, pp. xxviii + 432, pis., figs., maps, and plan, 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1940, £2 2^. 

The achievements of Sir Aurel Stein who, a year hence, 
reaches his eightieth birthday, alike as an archaeologist and an 
explorer, have seldom, if ever, been surpassed. The work imder 
review deals with the last and longest of four journeys, 
archseological reconnaissance surveys, which covered British 
and Iranian Baluchistan and Southern Iran iu three expedi- 
tions. The reconnaissance under review starting from Shiraz, 
led through considerable unexplored tracts, which were better 
known to AJexander the Great and to the Arab explorers of 
the Middle Ages than to the modern traveller. Traversing 
the Bakhtiari mountains, the biblical Elam, with its capital 
Susa, was visited. Then, quitting these fertile plains, the Httle 
known hills of Luristan, once a centre of civilization, which 
tribal anarchy had laid bare and had closed to the peaceful 
travellers, was passed. At Ermanshah, the ancient highway 
from Iraq was crossed to Iranian Kurdistan and the journey, 
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SO full of valuable results, ended in tbe area to tbe south of 
Lake Urumiyeb. 

Tlie first discovery of importance was the identification of 
the ^'Persian Gates’’ wliicb guarded the ancient route from 
Susa to the spring capital of the Achsemenians at Persepolis. 
The great Macedonian conqueror, who had sent his main 
body with the baggage trains by the much longer main caravan 
route, which passes through modern Ivazarun, decided to 
lead his picked Macedonians, the Companions’ Cavalry and the 
mounted scouts by the direct route across the mountains. 
The historical pass was held by a strong Persian army, 
supported by the Uxiaii tribesmen — ^their name is still retained 
in Khuzistan — ^^-ho repulsed the first attack of the 
Macedonians, with heavy loss. Alexander, however, hearing 
from prisoners of a hill route which led to a .point behind the 
pass, led his men by it and having come down behind the 
Persian army, his trumpeters sounded the signal to Craterus, 
who attacked. The enemy were thus encircled and destroyed. 
We are most grateful to Stein, and also to his predecessor 
Professor Hertzfeld, whose united observations on the 
Persian Gates” have cleared up a military situation, the 
most difiS-cult so far as the terrain was concerned, that 
ever threatened the mighty '' Lord of the Two Horns ”, as 
Alexander is still termed in Asia. 

Stein next visited the Qal’a-Safid, locally identified with 
the Dizd-Safid or the White Castle ” of the Shah-Nameh, 
the scene of one of the great exploits of legendary Eustam. 
Better known is its capture by Timur, the first historical 
invader to scale it. Needless to say, Stein climbed, albeit 
not without considerable effort, to the flat summit, and 
discovered fortifications and other ruins dating from Sasanian 
and later Muhammadan times. On the summit were a spring 
and good grazing. 

After a halt at Behbehan, which town succeeded the 
celebrated Arrajan of Moslem travellers, Stein traversing the 
Kohgalu hills, visited the little known sculptures of Tang-i- 
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Sarwak. The most striking among them was a colossal figure 
pointing with raised right arm to a short .column with a 
rounded top. As the inscription proved, these sculptees 
belonged to the Parthian period. 

In the Bakhtiari Mountains, Stein had reached better known 
coimtry, and was rewarded by the sight of a recently excavated 
bronze life-size statue of a royal personage. Showing distinct 
Hellenistic influence, the illustration proves it to have been 
a most striking example of Parthian art. 

After excavating a shrine at Shami, where some interesting 
rewarded his labours, Stein next visited the oilfields 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company at Masjid-i-Suhman, where 
he was warmly welcomed and received much valuable help in 
repairing his camp equipment. This site, he considers, was 
visited, in very early days, by Zoroastrian pilgrims owing to 
the presence of escaping gas feeding jets of fire. At Baku I 
saw similaT conditions prevailing, and there is no doubt that 
these natural phenomena originated the fire as the sacred 
symbol. 

Using modern means of transport, the indefatigable traveller 
next visited Susa, the historical capital of Elam, whose 
wonderful ruins had been excavated by the Trench 
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points out tliat tlie enforced settlement on the land has caused 
much sickness and other hardships. 

To resume, as in the case of the Karun Eiver the fantastic- 
ally eroded cliffs overhang the Saimareh and at one point can 
be jumped with ease. Paying tribute to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who had travelled in Luristan in 1836, Stein illustrates his 
finds, more especially on plate xx, where a remarkable large 
three-legged pot is shown. He also secured one or two 
specimens of the famous Luristan bronzes. This section of 
the eventful journey, which had occupied some four months, 
ended at the British Consulate at Klirmanshah, situated on 
the historical trade route from the Tigris Valley to the heart 
of Iran. 

The next area to be visited was Kurdistan and, on this 
occasion, Stein travelled by motor to Senneh, the capital of 
the province. There suitable arrangements were finally made 
for the completion of his journey, albeit the local Iranian 
authorities time and again had raised difficulties, which 
required references to the capital. 

Por me the most interesting subject on which to close this 
review was the inspection of the Karafto Caves. These vast 
natural caverns, apart from the great extent of the excavations 
may, as Stein suggests, have served as a place of worship since 
very early, possibly prehistoric, times. Our interest is greatly 
increased by a Greek inscription which runs : “ Here resides 
Herakles ; nothing evil may enter.’’ 

By good fortune Tacitus mentions how Meherdates, a scion 
of the royal dynasty of Parthia, with the approval and 
support of Rome, attempted to win the kingdom by tbe over- 
throw of King Gotarzes. In this campaign he captured 
Kineve and Axbel. Meanwhile,” we read, '' Gotarzes at the 
mountain called Sanbulos consulted oracles of the local 
divinities, in particular of Hercules.” 

Here, then, at a point where we find Verethraghna, the 
Zoroastrian Genius of Victory, termed Hercules, we can 
bid farewell to the great archaeologist and explorer who 
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ended Ms five fruitful years of work in Iran, wkose majestic 
past must ever excite our reverence. 

It remains to add tkat the maps, made from original 
surveys, tke illustrations, and tke plates of antiques add 
materially to the value of tke book. 

B . 614 . P. M. Sykes. 


The Rugged Flanks of the Caucasus. By John F. 
Baddeley. 2 vols., pp. 272 and 328, xxii + xv, pL, 
viii maps, bibliograpliy. Oxford : University Press, 
im £6 6a. 

We have long been awaiting tMs very handsome book, 
beautiful paper and printing such as the author loved, and 
Ms own maps and illustrations. It is a book for people who 
like the detail of travel among strange tribes together with a 
moderate commentary upon what is seen by the way — but it 
is more expensive than need be. Take the illustrations : all 
but one are foimded on photographs, either the author's or 
others’, or from books, and elaborately re-drawn by him in 
pencil and then reproduced by Emery Walker. This compli- 
cated process makes them look attractive, but lessens their 
exactness where that matters, e.g. in pictures of objects. The 
maps, however, are very helpful ; as clear as the matter allows, 
and showing almost every name mentioned in the text ; only 
the relief map at the end is on too small a scale to be of much 
use. In reading the book the first tMng to do is to make a 
separate diagram-list of what the maps contain. 

The work deals with the North Flank only ; only once 
for this book does our author let himself cross the main chain 
and drop down to Kutais. His centre was m Vladikavkaz, 
or Grozny where he had oil business : he reaches from Derbend 
and Petrovsk (Makhach-kala) through Western Daghestan, 
Chechnia, Khevsurs, Ingushes, Ests, N., Osetes to Balkars. 
There is nothing about TusMns, Pshavs, S. Osetes, Georgians, 
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SvaaSj AbMiazes, or Kabarda and otbers to tbe west. A Httle 
preliminary survey of tbe tribes dealt with, and their relations 
might have helped the reader, reminding Min that, e.g. the 
Khevsnrs are akin to the Georgians, the Chechens are other 
autochthones, as are the Ingushes and Kists, so again the 
Avars and the rest of the Daghestanis, whereas the Osetes are 
iminigrant Iranian-speakers (he quotes enough words to 
.exemplify that), and the Balkars new-come Tartars taking 
land from the Osetes. But all have the same Caucasian 
manner of life and dress ; most of them, .having long ago been 
converted to Christianity and relapsed to paganism, have 
now a veneer of Islam. All are most picturesque .(and to o.iir 
author attractive) manslayers. 

His travels were mostly made between 1898 and 1902, 
generally guided by a delightful Osete called Urusbi : he 
kept among the liigMands and out of the way of the Russians. 
On the string of his journeys he hangs whatever he comes 
across, so that the same subject recurs in various passages. 
The framework is geographical, and I suppose that Ms 
geographical information is valuable for the flanlvs and passes ; 
he leaves the peaks to Freshfiekl and Grove. These he 
vindicates in one queer thing by showing that it was Grove’s 
Russian translator, not his English text, that confused the 
rivers Cherek and Terek, whereas he takes particular pleasure 
in showing up the falsehoods and plagiarisms of Klaproth. 
He also rather enjoys setting right the Countess Uvarov, when 
I was young, the Queen of Russian Archaeology ; generally 
his excursions into archaeology are not very useful ; he 
quotes Tallgren to some purpose, but does not know Hancar’s 
UrgescMcMe Kauhasiens ( 1937 ), nor Ms earlier articles. He 
examines the moimtaineers’ cherished swords which turn out 
to be mostly such as were current in Western Europe at the 
Renascence ; the mail of the Khevsurs bears no trace of the 
Crusaders, but, as in the W. Sudan and in India, is a survival 
of the great area of mail that about the eleventh century 
stretched from Central Asia to the Atlantic Ocean. Baddeley 
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is interested in tlie buildings, particulariy the square defensive 
towers of which he gives a good section showing how like they 
are to the Irish round towers, just as are the tiny churches 
like the Irish cells. Of these the contents seem almost 
paganized, there were no Koridethi Gospels to be found in 
this area, and the icon of S. George that enlivens the descrip- 
tion of S. George's Church at Dzivgis, is really from Dzhumati. 
There is a good note, p. 173, on the puzzling caprae of the 
Caucasus. 

Customs and myths he saw and heard as he spent long 
hours with the mountaineers ; the stories he heard he has often 
improved from printed versions, e.g. those of Vs. Miller ; the 
customs he compares with those noted by Maxim Kovalevski 
and in a desultory wray with similar usages in other parts of 
the world ; the working of the laws of Bloodwite, of hospitality 
and foster-kinship are illustrated again and again in all their 
surprising variety. At the end of the book, there is an 
excursus on the Archaeology already noticed ; one on 
the authorities for Nadir Shah’s important campaign in 
Daghestan, and one, quite unnecessary, on the route of 
Xenophon’s retreat. These are followed by a Bibliography? 
not complete, but containing many out of the way titles. A 
large number of these books belonged to the author and were 
given by him to the London Library. 

All through the book the transliteration of Eussian, etc., is 
just naughty : gJi for plain hard ^ in a region full of spirants 
and aspirates shows that he approached the local language 
through Eussian, which was his lingua franca ; no distinction 
is made between h and bi, both are ee when accented, i when 
unaccented, save that h is ui after a labial, so coinciding with 
ylr, and occasionally y, and so on. 

Eeally it is the pen-pictures of the mountains, the mountain- 
men, and the two travellers Urusbi the Osete and Ivan 
Ivan’ich the Englishman (w^'ho wore the cherhcsha)^ w^hich give 

the book most of its value and charm. 

» Ennis H. Mnrars. 
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AL-lELiii (al-juz*' al-thImin). Id. by, Nabih:, Amih ' Faeis. 

(Princeton Oriental Texts, vii.) 9 x 6|,'pp. 16 + 247. 

Princeton, 1940. §5. 

There is no need to dilate on the importance of this book. 
Ill 1879 D. H. Mueller published much of the geographical 
section of the boob, and in 1931 Pere Auastase published :the 
whole. The present edition looks nicer than its forerunner,, 
but, is not so good for study ■because it has only o,ne: index 
instead of the eighteen which Pere Anastase provided. , The 
print is not .fi.rst class ; to 'mention only one point, hamza 
is in most cases put after .its bearer ’’ instead of above it.^ 
The editor did not notice that the work of al-Hamdani ends 
at p. 175 and the rest of the volume is an anthology of poems 
from the Kitab-al41jan and the Ahhhdr of 'Ubaid b.,Sharya, 
which have been printed in Hyderabad. These poems were 
not worth reprinting ; Mr. Paris did not think them worth 
translating. The text of tliis edition is an improvement on its 
predecessors, but the editor has adopted many of the emenda- 
tions of Pere ^inastase without aclcnowleding them. The south 
Arabian inscriptions have not been used to elucidate the 
geography. There is much of interest besides topography. 
A tale of buried treasure is a thriller. The author knows that 
the lights of treasure-seekers go out because they mil not 
burn in stagnant air, not because the djinn blow them out. 
At some medicinal baths it was the custom to offer food to 
the cljiun who worked the cures. Poisonous snakes were not 
dangerous in KaTt, and anyone in the neighbourhood, who 
was bitten, only had to cry Na*it and all was well. It is 
odd that masjid seems to be used for pre-Islamic sanctuaries. 
B . 635 . A. S. TrITTOH. 


Not to me Only. By Caleb Frank Gates. 5-| x 8-|, pp. 340. 
Princeton : University Press, Princeton, 1940. $3. 

Dr. Gates went to Turkey in 1881, and retired from the 
presidency of Robert College in 1932, thus living through the 
Armenian massacres, the deposition of Abd ul-Hamid, the 
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Balkan wars, the last great war with its attendant horrors, 
and the rise of a new Turkey. Throughout his career his aim 
was to serve God by serving men ; so he was trusted by 
Turkish statesmen and had friends in all communities, his only 
enemies being among those who did not live up to his standard 
of honesty. It is characteristic that he has nothing but good 
to say of most men, except European politicians. He con- 
demns Armenian terrorists, but finds, given their point of 
Auew, a palhative for their violence. He does not gloss over 
the horrors, of which Turkey was the scene, but delights to 
record examples of kindness whether the motive was conscience 
or enlightened self-interest. It is a great tale, w^hich he has 
to tell, but the method is not equal to the matter. Dr. Gates 
has told the story of his life and the history of the colleges 
with which he was connected. Much of the book is absorbing, 
but parts of it degenerate into a catalogue, duU lists of people 
and places. The reviewer found the first hundred pages heavy 
going. The author is too apt to talk of his experiences in 
general terms. The candidate for holy orders, who stole 
mission money and did not call it stealing for he wanted it to 
build a church in his native village, makes a livelier impression 
than the statement that codes of morality differ. 

B 674 A. S. TeITTON. 


The Chosen Highway. By 1 
Khanum). 9 X 6 , pp. x + 26 
Baha’i Publishing Trust, 1940. 

The late Lady Blomfield was a p 
adherents of the Baha’i religion ii 
are told by Sir. D, Hofman in h 
book, she designed it as an histc 
down to the present time. Deat 
fulfilment of this plan, but much oi 
The materials contained in this 
the Bab, (2) spoken chronicles 
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(Balia UUali’s daugliter), of Mtuiirali Khaiiiiiii {'Abd iil-Balia’s 
■wife), of Tuba Kbanum ('Abd ul-Baba’s daughter), and of 
three other followers, (3) a history of the activities of 'Abd ul- 
Balia, and (4) various documents. A considerable amount 
of inside information upon the tragic history of the movement 
is to be found in these pages. 

B . 603 . L. D. Barkett. 


Eozg-ab Nau. No. 1, Summer, 1941. Price l6\ or 20 cents. 

8x5 inohes. c/o Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., New 

York, and Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., London. 

This Persian periodical “ The New Age is published 
simultaneously in London and New York. It is a quarterly 
devoted to cultural and intellectual topics. The contents 
of the first number are varied and excellent and many of 
the articles are by recognized authorities. Lawrence Binyon 
writes on Pictures in the Khamsa of Nizami in the British 
Museum ’’ ; Professor A. Asturi on A list of Nizami's 
works " ; Dr. A. J. Arberry on The Library of the India 
Office " : Dr. Basil Gray on '' Persian Pottery". There are 
papers on the English Constitution, British trade during 
the war, English success in industrial investigation, and on 
works on Persia recently published. The first number has 
most admirable illustrations, coloured and plain— though 
the plate on page 54 should have no appeal either to Western 
or Eastern readers, being neither art nor history. This 
quarterly should meet a long-felt want in Persia, 


India 

OsadhikOsam. Editors: A. Venkata Eao and Pandit H. 
Sesha Iyengar. (Madras Universit.^ Kaimada,: Series j' 
No. 7.) 10 X 7, pp. viii -f 174. Madras, 1940. 

The Osadhi-kosa is an alphabetically arranged lis' of nearly 
12,0 ,0 Sanskrit words mainly denoting medicinal herbs, but 
also including terms for many other things, to which are 
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appended their Kannada meanings. It is a valuable addition 
to Kannada lexicography, although the edition has necessarily 
been based upon a single MS. 

B, 6SS. L. D. Baenett. 


Manifold Unity, the ancient wokld’s perception op 

THE DIVINE PATTERN OF HARMONY AND COMPASSION. 

ByCoLLUM. (Wisdom of the East Series.) 7 x 5,pp. 115. 

London : John Murray, 1940. 

The author of this book maintains that there existed in the 
world's earliest civilization a '' reasoned conviction . . . that 
Unity underlies all diversity and therefore logically predicates 
Compassion — ' fellow feeling ' — as the principle relating 
parts and Whole . . . Early civilized man believed that the 
manifold universe of mind and matter, expressing the One, 
is an harmonia or ^ fitting together ' of individual values in 
a divinely logical gamut ", etc. He seeks to establish this 
thesis by a very imaginative study of ancient religious 
teachings, with what success the lector cardidus may be left 
to judge for himself. 

R. 656. L. D. Barnett. 
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era of 248 b.g. ; if accepted, tliis finding will go a long way 
towards settling the disputed chronology of the period. Space 
does not allow of my detailing other articles, many of which 
are of considerable interest, though some fail to carry convic- 
tion. Besides some useful historical papers by Mirashi, 
Altebar and others, I should at least draw attention to Keith’s 
criticisms of Tarn’s views about the Greek kingdoms and 
Indian literature, to Otto Strauss on jwa and paramdtman in 
early Vedanta literature, to Bapat on tayin, etc., and to 
Barua on certain cruces in the Asoka edicts, which alone 
would make the volume worth reading. 

B, 631. E. H. Johnston. 


Poona Eesidency Correspondence. VoL VII : Poona 
Affairs (1801-1810). Edited by G. S. Sardesai. 9| x 6|, 
pp. xxxiii 4- S79. Bombay, 1940. 135. 

The letters here published relate to the period when Close 
was Eesident at the Peshwa’s court. They begin with the 
negotiations leading up to the Treaty of Bassein and end with 
the appointment of Elphinstone as Resident. Their chief 
importance is that they furnish further evidence of the 
incompetency of Baji Rao II. A more judicious selection of 
documents would have omitted much of the wearisome detail 
concerning the Peshwa’s relations with his turbulent 
Students of the decline of Maratha power should still consult 
Montgomery Martin’s Selections from Wellesley^ s Dispatches 
and Mr. P. C. Gupta’s Baji Bao II. 

JB . 626 , C. Collin Davies. 


Biblical Archaeology 

Lamentation over the Destruction op Ur. By Samuel N. 
Kramer. 10 x 7, pp. xi + 97, pi. 4. Chicago : Univer- 
sity Press ; London : Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
Those familiar with this specialist’s former works upon 
Sumerian religious texts will share his pleasure in having at 
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last to present one of these lengthy compositions virtually 
complete in its original form of no less than 436 lines. Much 
of this completeness is indeed due to the labours of the editor, 
who has based his text upon more than twenty tablets and 
fragments, some already published (and mostly collated by 
him), others discovered and copied by him in the museums 
of Istanbul and Philadelphia. He observes that nearly all 
of these tablets were found at Nippur ; he will be interested 
to learn, if this review comes to his notice, that a very con- 
siderable part of the poem is also preserved in tablets found at 
Ur, the city sacked by the Elamites and people of the western 
desert when they overthrew its Third Dynasty, a catastrophe 
lamented in this text with many vivid details by no means 
overdrawn, as excavation of the site has shown. 

An introduction summarizes the contents of the poem, 
which is marked with all the usual features of these litanies, 
their divisions, refrains, rigid parallelism, endless repetitions, 
the sorrowing goddess, and vague structure, designed for 
cantillation by choirmen rather than for clear narrative. 
This is followed by a note on transliteration of the original 
and by an exhaustive analysis of the variants in the different 
copies. Then follow the fnlT transliteration and translation, 
on opposite pages, a brief consecutive commentary, mainly 
grammatical, and finally copies of the fragments newly 
discovered in the museums by the editor. All of these display 
Dr. Kramer’s exceptional familiarity with this branch of 
Sumerian literature, and the good sense which generally 
presides over his rendering of lines that are often very obscure 
and capable of other interpretations ; in these most difficult 
specimens of a little-lmown language no work at present can 
pretend to finality. Only one part of the book is it impossible 
to praise, namely the copies of cuneiform at the end, wliich 
are extreme examples of what many hold to be a thoroughly 
mistaken tradition in reproducing these texts. 

R c. J. Gadi), 
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The Tell-el-Aiiarna Tablets. ■ By ,S. A.. B. Merger; 
8| X 6. Vol. I, pp. xxiv + iil ; VoL II, pp. M2-908/ 
pis. 2, map 1. Toronto : Macmillan Company of Canada, 
1939. 117-50. 

Tills beantifully printed work, wMch furnislies an English 
translation of the TelhehAmarna tablets (with the exception 
of a few fragments not yet published) -will be of infinite use. 
It is the first complete work on this subject in English. In 
a number of instances, both in translation and transliteration, 
it provides readings different from those given by Knndtzon. 
Many of these alterations and restorations may possibly be 
recommended, but it would appear that others should have 
further consideration and comparison with the actual tablets. 
The notes are short and direct and matters dealt with else- 
where are not reproduced. Some of the conclusions in the 
articles and notes appear somewhat too definite concerning 
matters still open to discussion. With regard to the statement 
(p. 21) that ''a technical study of the phraseology of the 
literature of the period has forced the conclusion that Ikhnaton 
was not a monotheist, nor was his religion monotheism ’’, 
the Teil-el-Amarna tablets themselves provide evidence that 
Iklinaton was a monotheist even at his accession. Moreover, 
the tablets indicate that Ikhnaton was kept in ignorance of 
the Syrian position so that Ms absorption in his religious 
reformation ” (as stated) w-ould not seem altogether responsible 
for the collapse in Syria and Palestine. 

This work is brought right up to date and due regard is 
paid to most of the research by other scholars. It would 
have been interesting to have had a chapter on the .poetic 
quotations 'which appear in the letters. 

John ' Eobe,rt' 'Towers. 


B. 516 . 
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Miscellaiieoiis - 

Catalogue OE Printed Books Published before 1932 m 
THE Library of the Eoyal AsmTic Society. 11 x 8|, 
pp. vii + 591. Publislied by tbe Society, 1940. 

Students consulting the Library of tie Society have 
iitierto been compelled to make snci use as tiey conld of a 
printed Catalogue prepared as long ago as 1893. This 
Catalogue being muci out of date, tie Society decided some 
fifteen years ago to bring out a fresi Catalogue, but owing 
to difficulties of personnel and finance tie new Catalogue 
was not issued till 1940. As regards personnel, efforts were 
made to start work by distributing tie work of compilation 
among various learned members of tie Society wio were good 
enough to volunteer their help, but ittle real progress was 
made until 1932, when tie cataloguing was taken in hand by 
the Assistant Librarian, Mrs; Cardew {nee Lorimer), wio 
carried it through to the end. The necessary financial aid was 
generously promised by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
and with their assistance the Catalogue has been completed. 

The volume is in a handy format with a. neat and serviceable 
binding, and the printing in two colunms— is in Stephen 
Austin’s best manner, distinguished and clear. . For the 
lettering on tie cover and title-page tie Society is indebted 
to the kindness and taste of Professor Yetts. There is an 
introduction by the compiler, stating succinctly the scope 
of the Catalogue— what it does and what it does not include— 
and such other information as is necessary for the guidance 
. of those who use it. The volume should prove of tie greatest 
value to Orientalists wio wish to consult works of tie type 
found in tie Society’s Library, and it is hoped that through 
tie agency of tie National Central Library it wiU help to 
open out the use of the Society’s books to a considerable public 
outside the membership of the Society itself. Tie compilation 
has, as above noticed, been a labour of naany years, anc 
has been carried out by Mrs. Cardew in addition to her current 
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duties as Assistant Librarian j with liberal help from experts 
such as Mr. Ellis, Dr. 'Barnett, and many other supporters of 
the Society. It conld not have been in more competent or 
diligent hands, and the compiler is to be congratulated on 
lia\dng completed in the face of considerable , difficulties a 
work of great service to students, both within and outside the 
Society. It is to be regretted that owing to recent reduction 
of staff, Mrs. Cardew is no longer in the employment of the 
Society, , but we have every reason to rejoice in the good 
fortune which, coupled with her untiring perseverance, 
secured the completion of this valuable work before she 
vacated her post in the Library. 

B. 693 . E. D. MaCLAGA¥.' 
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Freeinan Freemaa-Thomas 

IIabquess of Willingdon, P.C., G.C.S.I, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., 

G.B.E. 

President, 1939-40 

Tlie Director, Sir EichardWinstedt, represented the Society 
at the funeral of Lord Willingdon in Westminster Abbey on 
20th August. 

Although still a strenuous servant of the Empire, Lord 
"Willingdon consented to be President of our Society for a year. 
None of the Councillors will forget his extreme courtesy and 
charm, or his kindness in attending the annual meeting and 
making a speech in spite of the many calls upon his time 
and strength. 


Sir George A. Grierson, O.M., K,C.I.E. 

Sir George Grierson, O.M., died at Camberley on the 
7th March, in his ninety-first year. It is fitting that this 
Society should pay homage to the memory of one who not 
only was a member for fifty-seven years, an honorary Vice- 
President, and a Gold Medallist of the Society, but also, in 
the grand tradition of Sir William Jones, proved himself 
one of the greatest scholars, perhaps even the greatest there 
has been, of India and its languages. 

George Abraham Grierson, son of the late Dr. G. A. Grierson, 
was born at Glenageary, Co. Dublin, on 7th January, 1851, 
Erom Shrewsbury School he went to Trinity College, Dublin. 
Plere the foundation of his life-work was laid. For though 
he took mathematical honours, he was also exhibitioner in 
Sanskrit and Hindustani. Eobert Atkinson, Professor of 
Oriental Languages at Trinity CoUege, was the first to direct 
his interest to those studies to which he was to make through 
long and fruitful years so monumental a contribution. In the 
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latter days of his life, in the study at Camberley with the 
evidence of those years about them, his friends often heard 
the Grand Old Man of Indian philology speak in affectionate 
memory of his old teacher. 

In 1873 Grierson entered the Indian Civil Service and was 
posted to district work in Bihar. By 1896 he had become 
additional Commissioner of Patna. His interest in the language 
of the people, stimulated by his study of Sanslnrit under 
Atkinson before he came to India, continually deepened 
and widened. To all who see in such a work a powerful link 
of sympathy between Indians and Englishmen, it is a matter 
of profound regret that the latter, entering the Indian Civil 
Service, are no longer permitted to offer Sanskrit as a subject 
in the final examination of Probationers. Grierson's passion 
for the study of Indian languages, once aroused, did hot flag ; 
and even when he was engaged in administrative duties, 
a quick succession of articles and books flowed from his pen. 
Many of them natui’ally dealt vdth the speech, customs, 
traditions, and literature of the people of this region of India. 
One of his first articles in 1877 was Notes on the Rangpur 
Dialect, Year by year many articles and books followed, 
including the splendid Bihar Peasant Life, wdiich, being a 
discursive catalogue of the surromidings of the people of 
that province, might still find imitators in other provinces 
with great profit both to science and to practical government. 

All this was a preparation for far wider studies of Indian 
languages. In 1894 the project of a Linguistic Survey of 
India, proposed at the International Congress of Orientalists 
in 1886, at which Grierson was present, was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. In 1898 Grierson was placed on 
special duty to collect and edit the lists and specimens of all 
the varieties of speech in the survey area, which were ordered 
to be forwarded through district officers and political agents. 
In 1903 he retired from India, and made his home at Camberley 
in Surrey. Here for some years he had the able assistance of 
the Norwegian scholar. Dr. Sten Konow, who compiled 
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j several of the earlier volumes of the Survey. But for the 

1 most part during the succeeding quarter of a century he 

laboured single-handed. The year 1928 saw the completion 
j of two very notable works in the field of linguistic science : 

! one was the New English JDicticmary, finished after seventy 

j years of labour ; the other was the Linguistic Survey of India. 

I The first provided an unrivalled history of the vocabulary 

j of one language, the other has given us descriptions in 20 quarto 

* volumes and nearly 8,000 pages, not of one language only, 

j not even of the different dialects of one language, nor even 

j of a group of connected languages, but of four separate and 

j distinct families — ^the Austro-Asiatic, the Sino-Tibetan, the 

1 Dravidian, and the Aryan — excluding two languages as yet 

I unclassified ; and these families are represented in India 

I alone (or rather in that part of India with which the Survey 

i deals) by 179 separate languages (of which the test is mutual 

I unintelligibility) and Hi dialects. This monumental work is 

I not only an inexhaustible mine for aU those who study the 

I languages of India, but beyond any other has stimulated in 

I India, n.s a just pride in their own vernaculars and a deep 

1 interest in the long history that hes behind them. 

I The last volume was published in 1928 in the author’s 

77th year. His 82nd year saw the fourth and last volume of 
the great dictionary of Kashmiri, the compilation of which 
he had begun while still in India. 

■ Kashmiri, an Indo-Ar 5 mn language, is the one written lan- 

; guage of the Dardic group, then scarcely known, but of high 

: philological interest, in the study of which Grierson’s own 

j Pisaca Languages of North-Western India had made a notable 

I beginning. With the Dardic group all the three main varieties 

I of Komani (if only because the Gypsies in their journey from 

1 lu di'a. sojourned among Dardic speaking tribes) whatever 

their ultimate dialectic connections in Indo-Aryan, have 
striking affinities. These doubtless turned Grierson’s attotion 
»- to the study of Eomani and its connection with India. A 

j number of papers from 1887 onwards testify to this interest 
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,Eiid .ife was fitting that in 1927 he should have heen elected 
President of the Gypsy Lore Society. 

' To celebrate his 85th birthday many of his friends and 
admirers coiitribiited articles to a Volume oflmUan and Iranian 
Studies published in his honour by the School of Oriental 
Stucb'es, on' the GoTerning Body of which he had represented 
this Society.. The volume {Bull, 8,0,S,, voL viii, pts. 2 and 3), 
contains a bibliography- of Grierson's mitiiigs. The mere list 
of them occupies 22 pages, Nevertheless the deputation 
which waited on him to present the, gift was met with an 
dvrlBrnpop in the shape of his latest work, a volume in' the 
Society's Prize Publications, which had heen too late . for 
inclusion in the bibliography. 

Many universities and learned societies delighted to honour 
Grierson. He was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1894 and a Knight of the same Order in 1912. But nothing 
gave greater pleasure to all his friends and admirers than the 
conferment in 1928 of the Order of Merit on the author of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, 

No attemjrt to assess the value of Grierson's work could 
be complete without reference to his broad humanity, his 
delightful humour, his never-fiiiling kindness. He was big 
in body, mind, and soul. He had a boundless energy and 
enthusiasm and a firmness of spirit wliioh, held undeviating 
on the path he had chosen, triumphed over every difficulty 
of circumstance. Neither age nor sicloiess diminished that 
enthusiasm or dimmed that spirit. Beyond all, his delight 
in encouraging Ins fellow workers and particularly the yoimg 
among them made Rathfarnham " a place of pilgrimage for 
scholars of all races and from every country, and especially 
from his own loved India. Fortunate indeed were those who 
enjoyed the hospitality that he and Lady Grierson offered in 
their home ; and to all who have sat in the study of “ Rath- 
farnham " the memory of that great and good man will be 
an abiding joy. 


E. L. TurneRo 
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I Maharaja Adhiraja Bijay Chand Mahtab of Biirdwaa 
The news of the death in Calcutta on 29th August, 1941, 
of Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Maharaja Adhiraja Bahadur of 
; Burd-wan, must have been learnt with deep regret by all 

’ members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. He had been a member 

of the Society since 1906, and often attended its meetings 
, during his visits to this country. 

i The late Maharaja, born on 19th October, 1881, was a son 

I of Eaja Ban Bihari Kapur, who was closely related to the 

I well-kno'^vn Maharaja Mahtab Chand Bahadur (1820-1879). 

! On the death of Maharaja Aftab Chand, Bijay Chand was 

; adopted by the widowed Maharani, and succeeded to the 

' Estate in 1887. The family came originally from Lahore in 

the seventeenth century, and by the middle of the following 
century the Burdwan Eaj had secured a pre-eminent position 
i among the leading landholding families of Bengal. Maharaja 

Mahtab Chand had been a nobleman honoured not only for 
the help he consistently rendered to the Government of the 
’ day, but also for his educational and other charitable activities. 

: The youthful Maharaja Bijay Chand was very carefully 

I educated and trained for liis great heritage, and with his 

’ keen intelligence and acute common sense took full advantage 

I of his many opportunities. He travelled widely in his earlier 

years, and in his Diafy of (1% Tout displayed much 

power of observation. For a time it looked as if the Maharaja 
was aiming at a literary career. His poems and dramas in 
i Bengali showed considerable promise, but as years passed 

i the management of his own extensive estates, together with 

the calls of pubhc duty, absorbed most of his time. In 1908, 
j he saved the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, then Lieutenant- 

^ Governor of Bengal, from an attack by a criminal assailant, 

and received the Indian Order of Merit. For many subsequent 
years he served almost continuously as a representative of 
s the Bengal landholders in the Provincial and Impenal Legis- 

^1 lative Councils. He was a member of the Bengal Cabinet 

from 1919 to 1924, and afterwards served on several importan 

I 

I 
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Govemmeiit Gominittees and Commissions, and ke was also , 
a represeiitatiYe of India at tke Imperial Conference of 1926. 
It was as a member of the Bengal Land Revenue Conimissioii 
tliat lie paid liis last visit to England in: tke summer of 1939. 
In politics, the views of tke Maharaja were remarkable, for 
his sturdy iadepende.nce, clarity, and moderation of .judgment, 
,aiid for liis far-sightedness. He won the trust, and esteem , 
both of his own countrjmien' and of British officials. 

In. spite of his numerous official and , public,' activities, 
Maharaja Bijay Chaiid always retained an active interest in, 
scholarly pursuits. He held high office on many occasions 
in the Asiatic S'Ociety of Bengal ; he was. a Trustee of the 
Indian iluseum and the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta ; and 
he belonged to various learned societies both in India and in 
England. The Universities of Edinburgh and Cambridge 
conferred honorary doctorates on him. To the last he was 
a generous patron of scholars and literary workers in Bengal. 

He was made K.C.I.E. in 1909, K.C.S.L in 1911, and 
G.C.I.E. in 1924. Maharaja Bijay Chand has been succeeded 
by his elder son, Uday Chand Malitab, who is a graduate of 
the Calcutta University and a member of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly, and we wish him a career as noble 
and useful as that of his illustrious father. 

Atul C. Chattebjee. 
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